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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Fifth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations was called to order at 10:30 o’clock, a. m., on Monday, November 9, 
1942, by Mr. Francis F. Carmichael, New England Director of the CIO. 

Mr. J. Raymond Walsh, Director of Education and Research of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, led the audience in the singing of the Na- 
tional Anthem. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN CARMICHAEL: May I now present to you 
the Reverend Harry M. O’Connor, Rector of Holy Cross Cathedral, Boston, 
who will give the invocation. 


; INVOCATION 
(Reverend Harry M. O’Connor, Rector of Holy Cross Cathedral, Representing 
His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell.) 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
Oh, God of wisdom, of knowledge and of truth, we humbly beseech Thee that 
Thou wilt direct our thoughts, our words, our actions, that all that we may 
think or say or do may contribute to the well-being of our fellow citizens, the 
concord and the unity, the comity of this nation, that our efforts, together 
with the efforts of our associates and all citizens of this country, may bring 
victory to our arms and peace to this nation. 

Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us, and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen. 


FATHER O’CONNOR: May I presume upon your kindness for a few 
moments. I have been directed by the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston, His 
Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell, the spiritual father of this great 
Archdiocese of Boston, to express to you his cordial good wishes, to welcome 
you in his name, to assure you that during the days of your convention his 
thoughts will be often with you, that he will beg God’s grace and guidance 
for you, and that to each of you he sends sincerely and genuinely his most 
kindly, his most gracious and his most paternal blessing. 








TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN CARMICHAEL: Thank you, Father O’Con- 
nor, very much. Now I would like to present to you the Reverend James T. 
Rider, Pastor of the Ruggles Street Baptist Church. 


REVEREND JAMES T. RIDER 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray and members of the CIO: My invitation 
included an invitation to speak for about four or five minutes. It gives me 
pleasure to greet you in your National Convention. Congratulations for all the 
advances made by labor in the last few years. 

Thomas H. Warner writes that “One hundred years ago the right of 
workers to unite, to strike and to have a voice in regard to wages and work- 
ing conditions was completely denied. The famous case of the six men of 
Dorset occurred at that time. The record says that they were charged with 
conspiracy against law and order—that they had conspired to get their wages 
of $1.75 a week raised to $2.00. They were tried by a jury of landowners, 
convicted and sentenced to seven years to the prison on the English Devil’s 
Island. In their plea they pointed out that they ‘injured no man’s repu- 
tation, character, person or property, that we only united together to pre- 
serve ourselves, our wives and our children from degradation and starvation.’ 

“In passing sentence, the judge said, ‘Not for anything that you have done, 
or that I can prove you intended to do, but as an example to others, I consider 
it my duty to pass the sentence of seven years’ transportation across His 
Majesty’s high seas.’ ”’ 

Thank God, much progress has been made at least in some parts of our 
world since that time. ; 

As one who early, too early in fact, became a worker for daily bread, as 
one who has for forty years been closely associated with the working people 
of America, and found many of them devout readers of the Best Book in the 
world, I commend to you this Book in which we find the central figure was 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Just as no worthy parent can afford to bring 
up children without the inspiration of this Book, so no Labor leader worthy 
of the name can afford to ignore this Book of all books. This Book declares 
that he who does not work should not eat. 

That work should be well done and faithfully performed. That he who 
serves best is the greatest of all. That work well done should be rewarded, 
for the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

That we all should serve so intelligently and creatively today that the 
fires of the judgment of tomorrow could not destroy it. 

This Book glorifies Labor in its supreme example . . . The Carpenter who 
not only spent most of His earthly life in a carpenter’s shop, but the very 
night before His crucifixion took a towel and girded Himself to wash His 
disciples’ feet, with the declaration that “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

You are enlisted in a great cause, and you have the sympathetic support 
of all right thinking men. We pray God you may be safeguarded from unwise 
decisions and class hatred. May you have the inspiration and ethics of Jesus 
the Christ, Son of God and Son of Men. May you live to see not only the 
unification of all labor groups but the whole-hearted cooperation of both labor 
and management for the preservation of all the things most worth while in 
our Civilization. ; 
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Let us pray: 

O God, we thank Thee for Thy many mercies. We thank Thee that Thou 
didst reveal Thyself in Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. We thank Thee 
for all the gains which have come to the workers of our country in these last 
few years. We thank Thee that large groups have unitedly spoken for the 
masses of workers, so that a large degree of freedom is now enjoyed by the 
one-time slave workers. 

Bless the laborers of our day and make them workers together with 
Thee. Make them worthy to follow in the train of those worthies who con- 
tended for the rights of their fellow men. Deliver them from any selfish 
interests which might jeopardize the best interests of the people. 

Give wisdom and courage to their leaders, that they may always be loyal 
to their God, their fellows. In these days, when the best things in civilization 
are at stake, give us all the courage of our convictions, that our beloved land 
may have our best in this, her critical hour. 

May it never be said of the American workers that they did too little 
when it was too late. Cause us to remember that promise that “if my people 
who are called by my name will humble themselves and pray, then will I 
hear from heaven, My dwelling place, and will forgive their sins and will heal 
their lame.”” Thus remembered, may we truly turn in humility and faith to 
find Thy favor and blessing. 

Help all workers in temptation, weariness, sorrow and suffering. Give 
to them the genuineness of Thy presence. Bless our beloved nation by making 
us worthy disciples of the Lord, Jesus Christ. We ask it all in His name— 
Amen. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN CARMICHAEL: Thank you very much, in- 
deed, Reverend Rider. 

Mr. Chairman, delegates and visitors: As Regional Director it is an ex- 
treme honor, as a native Bostonian, it is a sincere pleasure to welcome you 
delegates to this convention and to the city of Boston. We are proud to have 
you here as our guests, and it is not only coincidental, but it is fitting that 
this convention, during the war period, should be held in this historic city of 
Boston, a city that has always been so aptly referred to as the Cradle of 
Liberty. Great history has been made in this city in the past, and we are 
confident that the results of your deliberations here will be written on the 
pages of tomorrow’s history, so that the name of CIO will be linked with 
Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill and all those others that are household 
words in our land. 

The contributions we have made here to our heritage of freedom and 
democracy today take on a new meaning, and an understanding of the present 
becomes clearer and closer. It has often been said that history repeats itself, 
and as it was in this locality that the shots that were heard around the world 
were fired, your deliberations will be the words that will be heard around the 
world. ; 

We in this area have inherited a precious moral capital. It has been an 
inspiration to guide us and a spirit to continue. Our course is challenged by 
those early pioneers who had to choose between liberty and death, and our 
modern times are somewhat similar to those early colonial periods. 

But today this is not an ordinary world and these are not ordinary times. 
Those early colonial patriots knew what they meant when they used that 
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phrase, “blessings of liberty.” Those blessings they sought could only be 
obtained by a combination of civil liberties on the one hand and security on 
the other. They were realistic enough to admit that a promise of civil 
liberties was simply an empty gesture unless they also had economic security, 
and we are seeking the same things today. They may be dressed up in a 
little different clothes—and I refer to the much heralded four freedoms— 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom 
from fear. Freedom of speech and freedom of religion are civil liberties. 
Freedom from want and freedom from fear are securities, and if we are suc- 
cessful in putting those two together, then we will be back to the preamble 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

We sympathize and recognize the difficulty of adjusting the habits and 
the prejudices of a lifetime that are required in the national emergency, and 
it will take not only courage and sacrifice, but intelligent action. We are 
confident that you delegates at this convention are ready to take that intelli- 
gent action, because it took strong and courageous men to make America 
great, and it will take strong and courageous men, such as we have in 
the CIO, to keep America great. It is a work fit for such men who have 
been blessed with the blessings of Divine Providence, and with that, our 
American good fortune. 

But there also is a realization that we have come to the end of a certain 
era, that new occasions impose new duties, and that this new generation can- 
not depend wholly upon the wisdom of its fathers. Victories of peace must 
be taken with boldness and snatched from danger. They cannot be bought 
and they cannot be bargained for. Unfortunately, they must be re-purchased 
with the payment of human lives, and that is why history demands of Amer- 
ica at this time an especial greatness. If we are successful in giving the 
world America’s heritage of equality, then we can hope not only for victory 
but for a just and lasting peace. i 

Like those strong-willed early patriots who sacrificed blood and life for 
freedom, we hope you folks in your deliberations will act wisely and cour- 
ageously, that you will make our country a splendid monument, not of domi- 
nation and terror, but a monument of wisdom, of liberty and of peace, so that 
the whole world may look to it for inspiration forever. 

In closing may I say that the characterization you have heard about our 
city of Boston as being the city of the bean and the cod, where the Lowells 
speak only to the Cabots and the Cabots only to God, is untrue. We hope you 
have a pleasant, enjoyable and instructive stay. 

The next speaker I will present to you is a lifelong friend, a man I grew 
up with. He has always been an intimate friend, but with being an intimate 
friend to me personally, he has also been a great friend of labor. He has 
never been found wanting when he was in the Legislature, or during his past 
five years as Mayor of the City of Boston. I want to say here publicly that 
we appreciate his splendid cooperation with our organization. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you my friend, the friend of our organi- 
zation, the Honorable Maurice J. Tobin, the Mayor of the city of Boston. 


HONORABLE MAURICE J. TOBIN 


Mr. Chairman, Reverend clergy, National President of the CIO, Mr. Philip 
Murray, State President, Mr. Joseph Salerno, Delegates to this Fifth Annual 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: As Mayor of the 
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city of Boston it is a great pleasure for me, on behalf of this city’s citizens, 
to welcome this most important convention to Boston during this first year 
of this great World War in which our nation is engaged at the present time, 
and when I say that to you, ladies and gentlemen, I sincerely trust that as 
a result of your deliberations you are going to go back to your respective 
communities and your respective organizations with a greater enthusiasm, 
if such a thing can be possible, for the furtherance of the great struggle in 
which all of America is involved at the present time. We have boys today 
fighting on every front in the world. They are to be found in the South 
Pacific, in India, and now today in North Africa on two sides, on the East and 
the West. Those boys need our help, those boys need our support, and I know 
that a great organization like yours, under the leadership of a great American 
like Phil Murray, is going to do everything possible to give that help. 


During these trying days a great many unthinking people are going to 
rush to Congress with proposals that will not be in the best interests of the 
furtherance of the war effort. I can well remember the last World War when 
men worked 100 to 125 hours a week, and their productive capacity went 
down almost to a minimum after they worked sixty or seventy hours. There 
has to be great caution in the changes that are made, and in any councils 
that make these decisions there should be honest to God members of organized 
labor who are in a position to honestly give an opinion as to the point at which 
production does cease to be on the increase and rather goes on the decrease. 
I have in mind the great fight that labor has made over the years, and I don’t 
want to go back in history too long. But remember that we in America had 
conditions that were exactly the same as those in England. The Cordwainers 
case of Philadelphia comes to my mind, in the self-same rulings that had been 
handed down in England for a hundred years, that men and women banding 
together for the furtherance of their own interests, either in reduction of 
working hours or increase in compensation, were considered to be in criminal 
conspiracy, and in 1805 that was the decision handed down by the Federal 
Courts of Philadelphia. 


It took until 1935, when really the Magna Charta of labor was written in 
the form of the National Labor Relations Act, to eliminate all the handicaps 
that men and women who have to toil for a living are up against. But in this 
present struggle I have confidence that when your great President goes into 
any conference in our National Capital regarding labor and the war effort, 
any decision he makes is positively made with the best interests of America 
in mind, and I know that whatever conference may be held in the near future 
his powerful voice is going to carry great sway and that your organization 
is going to stand loyally behind those boys who are today making the supreme 
sacrifice in so many parts of the world. The boys.have certainly done a great 
job in North Africa. 


And with the help of God they are going to do a better job. The only 
way this war can be won is offensively. It cannot be won defensively. But, 
like grandstand quarterbacks, none of us want to criticize the military for the 
decisions they are making. The best answer that has been given to those 
who have been demanding a Second Front for the last three months is the 
answer that has been given in North Africa. Our military leaders were in 
no position to make answer. To have done so would have been to give in- 
formation to the enemy. They had to sit and take it, but while they were 
sitting and taking it they were planning that which was best for America, 
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that which was best for the future of the world, that which was best for 
the American young manhood. Let us, for the rest of the war, have confi- 
dence in our military leaders and follow them in the proposals that they make. 

Congratulations to all of you delegates. I am confident as a result of this 
convention you will go back to your respective communities and organizations 
with a greater enthusiasm for the job we have ahead. 


CHAIRMAN CARMICHAEL: Mayor Tobin, we sincerely appreciate your 
constructive and energetic remarks. 

Now, fellow delegates, I would like to present your next host, a brother 
I have served with over a period of years and a brother who is cooperating, 
along with all the other CIO boys in this area, to make the CIO in this area 
the strongest and most powerful labor organization in any part of the country. 

It gives me great pleasure to now turn the chair over to the president of 
our Massachusetts Industrial Union Council, Joseph A. Salerno, of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. ‘ 


MR. JOSEPH A. SALERNO 

President Murray, Father O’Connor, Reverend Rider, Mayor Tobin, His 
Excellency, Governor Saltonstall, delegates and friends to this Fifth National 
Convention of the CIO: 

It is a treat for me to welcome you and to greet you in the name of the 
Massachusetts State CIO membership of 20,000. It is befitting that this con- 
vention should take place in the city of Boston, in this great commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, for just a few streets from this hotel there stands unchal- 
lenged Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of American Liberty, and just a few steps 
away from there stands the scene of the American Tea Party, where minori- 
ties made their voices heard. As you go out from this hall to your right you 
will see a majestic statue of Wendell Phillips, with the famous words, ‘Liberty 
in chains or laurels knows nothing but victories.’’ On this occasion, with the 
knowledge of what has happened in Egypt, labor has nothing to look forward 
to but defeat for the enemies of liberty. 

This is a commonwealth of the great mass-production industries. In this 
state there are over 160,000 textile workers, and 65,000 or more members of 
the Textile Workers Union of America of the CIO. In this commonwealth 
there are over 100,000 electrical workers, and one-half of that number are 
under the banner of the CIO. We have the great rubber factories, the great 
clothing factories and others of the mass-production industries. The mem- 
bers of the CIO in this state are working enthusiastically producing the 
weapons of victory that will eventually wipe out the enemies of civilization. 
In this commonwealth the members of the CIO have purchased over $27,000,- 
000 worth of war bonds as of today, and over 5,000 members have given blood 
to the Red Cross. 

The Massachusetts State Industrial Union Council has been consistent 
from the very beginning. In the last three years we have trebled our mem- 
bership, from 65,000 to over 200,000 members. 

Three years ago the Massachusetts Industrial Union Council was the first 
council and the first organization of the CIO, in the month of March, 1940, to 
endorse President Franklin D. Roosevelt for re-election. Last year in March 
at the Boston convention of the State CIO, not only did we pledge total sup- 
port to our Commander-in-Chief, but we supported the Lend-Lease bill, we 
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supported the extension of military service and all the other recommendations 
that were made by our great President. 

Since Pearl Harbor the membership of the CIO have worked enthu- 
siastically producing and continuing to produce the weapons of victory. We 
in the Massachusetts State Council have been cooperating with our sister 
organization, the American Federation of Labor, and we have gone on record 
as promoting unity in the labor movement between the AFL and the CIO. 

We are mindful of this great struggle in which the forces of barbarism 
and the forces of civilization are fighting. We salute and greet our heroic 
soldiers in the Solomon Islands. We appreciate and greet and salute the 
great sacrifices made hy the people of China. We are also mindful of, and we 
admire the splendid resistance of the great people of Russia, who for the last 
seventeen months have been fighting Hitler and his hordes. And although 
we do not pretend to be military experts, we do know that the Russian people 
have pierced with holes and sabotaged Hitler’s military program. Until the 
invasion of Russia he measured his achievements by hundreds of miles, and 
since that invasion Hitler has been forced to measure his advances, not by 
yards, but by feet and inches. He took France in 37 days; he took Poland 
in 18 days, but 79 days have now passed and the great people of Stalingrad 
are still fighting and are not ready to give in. 

We hope that the 600,000 Italian boys who are in the armed forces of the 
United States, after this great victory in Egypt, will be sent to free Italy 
from the tyranny of Mussolini. 

We demand a united labor movement, because we Know, especially those 
of us who unfortunately came from Germany or Italy, where fascism and 
nazism were born, that when the labor movement is separated then fascism 
and nazism walk in. We know that there was a powerful and effective labor 
movement in Italy, with 5,000,000 members, and the same kind of a movement 
in Germany with over 12,000,000 members, but when the working people of 
those countries refused to unite under the banner of democracy, sooner or 
later they were forced to unite in concentration camps. We have seen the 
professors and the geographers of democracy, we have seen the advocates of 
factionalism who refused to unite when the danger of fascism and nazism first 
became evident. But then they met one morning in a concentration camp, 
some with long whiskers and with long hair, with no more books and no more 
geographical charts as to why they could not unite. 

We, the American people, are not going to repeat the mistakes of the 
European workers. We must unite the labor movement of America and 
make a fight against nazism, fascism and Japanese aggression, an effective 
fight, and then victory will be achieved, for we know there cannot be peace 
without victory. 

In Massachusetts the CIO has become a political force. We have two 
witnesses on this platform who can well testify to that effect—our good friend, 
the Mayor of Boston, who was endorsed and supported by the CIO unions of 
Boston, and we assured his re-election. We are thankful for his cooperation 
and his good efforts. At no time has Mayor Tobin ever appointed a committee 
where labor was to be represented that the CIO was not given equal and fair 
representation. 

I am very happy to report to you that in this great commonwealth of 
Massachusetts we have not done so badly politically. While in other places 
the enemies of our great President have been elected, in this commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts we were a little more fortunate, a little more daring by 
electing a chief executive in this state who has supported our Commander- 
in-Chief before and after Pearl Harbor. Many questioned the endorsement 
of the Massachusetts State CIO, but we reaffirm today, as we did yesterday, 
that the No. 1 issue before the American people is the winning of this war, 
for if we lose this war we will not only lose a few labor laws, we will lose 
all that we have obtained and all that we have. 

Therefore, in that spirit and for other reasons we endorse the speaker 
who will next address you. He has been more fair than all of the past gov- 
ernors of this commonwealth. He has given recognition to the CIO by ap- 
pointing its representatives to all boards where labor’s voice is to be heard. 

It is indeed a treat and a pleasure to introduce to you a great citizen, 
a great executive in whom we have great trust. We are confident that he is 
going to work with and cooperate with our Commander-in-Chief to maintain 
the great gains of labor. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to give to you His Excellency, the 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, the governor of Massachusetts. 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Mr. Salerno, Your Honor, Mayor Tobin, Mr. Murray, and delegates to 
the Fifth Annual National Convention of the CIO: I appreciate very much 
the words of introduction of Mr. Salerno. I say with a smile that I am just 
a little worried about one thing he said. He said that the local state delegation 
of the CIO in endorsing me had to be a little more daring than in most places. 
Now, I don’t know what he means, but I am just a simple Republican and 
Mr. Tobin is just a simple Democrat, and we get along pretty well together. 
I am not sure we need this gavel. I can only say that when he was a member 
of the Legislature and I was Speaker of the House, they gave me a gavel 
just about this size to keep him in order, and we are still working together. 

It is quite an honor to bring the greetings of our commonwealth, our old 
State, to this great responsible organized convention. When I joined with 
Mayor Tobin and others almost two years ago in giving a letter to Mr. Salerno 
to carry to your convention that year, wherever it was held, inviting you to 
come here this year, certainly none of us at that time had any thought that 
we would be meeting under the conditions under which we now meet. But 
-long before the events of December 7th I know I felt, as did many others 
here in this State, that the situation was getting to an acute stage, and at 
that time we attempted here in this State to give the fullest cooperation in 
preparation for what I believed was to be a war effort to the President of the 
United States, and we have continued to give and will continue, to the best 
of our ability while this war lasts, to give our fullest cooperation to win a 
victory as soon as we can. 

Now, your great organization, in influencing a substantial amount of 
American citizens today, will throw the weight of its opinion behind a peace 
with victory that will be a lasting peace, and such a peace can only be based 
on good will between the nations, a better mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems, and a fuller realization of what we are all striving for— 
something better in life for ourselves and for our children. I am confident 
that with the understanding reached from the results of the Treaty at Ver- 
sailles, the next treaty between our nations will be based on good will 
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In thinking over very briefly what I could bring to your group here today 
I thought it is only fair to state that in this old Commonwealth you see a 
State that has many diversified industries. You see a State that has perhaps 
some of the oldest laws affecting workers in industries that there are in the 
United States, and we are proud here of the cooperation that we have had 
in this war effort between management and those who are working in in- 
dustry. We have won in this State up to the present time about 61 Army- 
Navy Production E awards. That is more than ten per cent of all that have 
been given in the country and more than in any other one State in the Union. 
Now, that is due not only to the skill of management in turning over their 
plants to war work, but to the preparation that was given here long before 
our defense, and then our war effort started, but it is due in principal part 
to the cooperation and the efficiency and the skill of our workers. I think 
the greatest compliment that-has been paid to us has been paid by executives 
with industries spotted in various parts of the country—and I say that with 
respect to you ladies and gentlemen who come from other parts of the coun- 
try—and they have told me that the skill of our. workers and the adaptability 
of our workers to new work makes them hold their plants here, even in view 
of the transportation difficulties, and makes them want to bring new indus- 
tries here into this State. That is the greatest compliment that can be paid 
to us, and it comes, as I say, because we are an old State and we have re- 
ceived our award in the E’s in plants such as the great General Electric Plant, 
the Hood Rubber Company and the Fore River Shipyards and various other 
large industries. 


I have been to over half of the meetings where these E awards have been 
presented. They are thrilling, they are emotional, because to me they represent 
the best that we have here in the United States—the cooperation of all in- 
cluded in an industry to produce skillfully, cooperatively and efficiently goods 
and war materials that are needed in our great war effort. 


Mr. Salerno mentioned our labor laws. We have an old union man— 
he is an AFL man—who is the Chairman or the Commissioner of our Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries. We have left entirely in his hands what laws 
in this State to change and what laws to abrogate for the time being in this 
great war effort. We have done that very carefully, and he has done it very 
carefully in order that the protection given by our laws will not be abrogated 
unless it be absolutely for the best interests of the production of war mate- 
rials. I think that all of your group here in this State will agree with me 
when I say that he has handled that power wisely, carefully and skillfully, 
and I want to assure you that we are not going to abrogate our labor laws, 
laws that have been built up over a long period of time, unless we are mighty 
certain that that abrogation is needed, and it will be stopped just as soon as 
the war effort is over. That I know and can assure you, if I am in the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 


You are concerned primarily today with how we can better the war effort, 
and that should be our principal concern. But what concerns us also and must 
concern a great organization such as yours is what is going to come when 
this war is over. We have got to see to it that these millions of boys who 
are now fighting for us, who are sacrificing their lives if necessary in our 

behalf, come back to jobs, come back to the opportunity to own a home and 
raise and educate their families. That is the responsibility that falls heavily 
on government, local and state, but it falls equally heavily on great organiza- 
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tions such as yours. What we want to make sure in order to have a lasting 
peace is to make certain that these great numbers of young men and a good 
many young women come back here and find not chaos, not everybody fighting 
among themselves, but well reasoned out plans for turning our war industries 
back to peace-time jobs. 

Attorney General Biddle of the United States Government said in a speech 
here in Boston several months ago now that what we must do is to exercise 
the same ability and ingenuity and thoughtfulness and imagination in turning 
our war plants back into peace-time plants as we have our peace-time plants 
into war plants. You in this great body will have very much to say and will 
have a large responsibility to see that that work is done well and is done 
thoroughly. I know how I felt myself when I came back from the last war 
with a great uncertainty in my mind, wondering what I should do. I was 
married and with a family, and yet there was a period there of four or five 
or six months when it was mighty hard to settle down. And if it was hard 
to settle down after the last war, it is going to be much more difficult for 
millions, with the tribulations and the sacrifices and sufferings that they have 
had, to settle down after this war. That becomes a responsibility for each 
and every one of us who are here on the home front. 

Now, another thing that comes right in with that thought is the thought 
of education. Today we want our young people to help us. They have got 
to help us to a greater degree than ever before, but we have got to see, par- 
ticularly with this young draft of 18 to 20 years, that our people who are 
receiving their schooling receive a thorough understanding of what we stand 
for in this country, what we are fighting for now and what the responsibility 
is when they take over after this war is over and become responsible officials 
in this position or that position. I can only hope that when you come to this 
old State today, a State that has old industries, a State that has fundamental 
laws affecting people working in industry, a State in which the public school 
system of the United States was started well over 125 or 130 years ago, that 
you think for a few moments not only in connection with the war problems 
in which your main effort is to be placed, but you think for a few moments 
of the great problems that are going to come with peace and the great part 
that this great body of yours, a responsible organization, comprising many 
millions of our citizenry, is to play in the post-war planning. I can only say 
that we are considering that subject in a committee in this State today of 
which Mr. Salerno, your State President, is a member and other labor leaders 
are members, the problems that affect us in this State. What we have got 
to do is to do that on a nation-wide basis. I cannot imagine a better organi- 
zation than your organization to do the job. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure and honor that I greet you here today. 
I appreciate the support of your State organization in a recent political cam- 
paign. I know that here in this State there are thoughtful citizens, and I 
know that in your considerations in this convention in this coming week you 
are going to be very thoughtful and helpful citizens to all of us who love our 
freedom and our liberty and love our United States. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN SALERNO: Thank you, Governor Saltonstall. 


Ladies and gentlemen, in a great democracy nature as everywhere pays no 
tribute to any caste, group or person. The greatest leaders of mankind that 
have ever come to the forefront and led the humble of birth and economic 
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status to a better day have only been produced by democracy. Dictatorship, 
the form of government that suppresses individuality and multitudes, cannot 
produce any great leaders of social and national affairs. It may produce a 
butcher here and there, but not a great leader that leads men and women 
toward a better day. 

It is indeed a privilege for me, and I am very proud to be given this op- 
portunity to introduce a man that labor, America and the world of freedom 
have learned to respect and to love. When this man speaks the humble of 
America lift up their heads with pride. Whenever he speaks the tyrants, the 
despots, the “business as usual’’ patriots are in fear. This great man is a great 
leader. 

As a boy for the last thirty years since I learned the gospel of labor I have 
learned to follow and to admire this man. I have learned that he has been the 
greatest builder and the greatest negotiator of the United Mine Workers of 
America. He has built many monuments. Some two years ago there was a 
giant in the CIO that was temporarily sick, and he, with Sidney Hillman, put 
that giant on its feet, and today it is a great pillar of the CIO. The greatest 
monument that I would say he has built is the Steelworkers Union. This 
industry that for the last fifty years has written history in blood, steel and 
iron, is now the greatest monument of the CIO. Its membership from about 
eight or ten thousand in the beginning is now one of the greatest membership 
of CIO. This man does not only believe in democracy but he practices democ- 
racy. Those of you who have had the privilege and the opportunity of visiting 
him in his office to talk to him or to clasp his warm hand know that although 
he is President of the most powerful labor movement of America, with six 
million workers strong his office is always open to the humblest member of 
the CIO. When you speak to him he not only makes you feel at home but he 
inspires confidence in you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a fortunate pleasure and my greatest 
pride to present to you the man that we all love, the man that the enemies 
of democracy fear everywhere, the man who has supported our Commander-in- 
Chief, and we are confident that he will continue to support the Commander- 
in-Chief for this great democracy in this great nation, the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Chairman of this convention, our 
beloved Philip Murray, a great leader and statesman. 


PHILIP MURRAY 


President Salerno, our CIO Director here in the city of Boston, Frank 
Carmichael, representatives of the churches, the Mayor of the city of Boston, 
and the Governor of this great Commonwealth: On behalf of this great con- 
vention I desire to express to each of you the wholesome appreciation of the 
delegates representing our affiliated organizations for your presence here today, 
for the many kind things that you have said about this great movement, and 
the observations that you have made regarding its contributions not only to 
our country but to the world as well. I should like to have Father O’Connor 
express through the President of this organization the appreciation of the 
convention for the message which the Cardinal forwarded through him to the 
delegates attending this great conclave of labor. To the Reverend Rider our 
thanks for his words of encouragement and inspiration, which were indeed 
notable. To the Mayor of the city of Boston, our appreciation not only for 
the things which he has said to the convention, but for the things which he 
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has done for labor during his incumbency as the Mayor of this great city. To 
the Governor of this great State our compliments also for the impartial, fair 
manner in which he has approached the consideration of labor’s problems and 
evidences and manifestations of cooperation towards this mighty organization | 
in the great State of Massachusetts. 

My friends, we are about to begin another, and no doubt, the most historic 
convention ever convened in the history of this great movement. This con- 
vention will have before it problems that did not confront our convention of 
1941, and, of course, problems that have never been considered in prior con- 
ventions of this mighty organization. But it takes mighty organizations to 
meet and help solve mighty problems. This union of yours and mine has risen 
to meet every Single, solitary responsibility that it has even been called upon 
to meet, and before these sessions of this convention close it will undoubtedly 
rise to meet and help our nation solve the many problems confronting our 
country today. 

I look over this convention here in the great city of Boston this morning, 
and I compare it with conventions that we have had in other great cities since 
this organization of ours was originally founded. Each year finds a larger 
and a more representative delegation participating in the convention’s delibera- 
tions. This convehtion represents more men and women than the convention 
of 1941 represented. This CIO organization is a bigger organization today 
than it was in November of 1941, bigger numerically speaking, stronger and 
more firmly entrenched in the life of America. This happens to be the move- 
ment that feels the pulse beats of labor down in the mine, in the workshop, 
in the mill, in the factory. This happens to be the movement that lives with 
labor and that draws its inspirations from the well springs of the millions of 
toilers employed in America industry. The leadership of this mighty organ- 
ization is not a lazy leadership; it is not a rusty leadership; it is not a leader- 
ship whose thinking has corroded; it is the type of a leadership meeting the 
problems of that type of membership which consistently demands that its 
problems be met. So, it is an alive and alert leadership, prepared in the 
interests of its membership and in the interests of the country to join with 
all groups in the solution of our common problems. 

And so, my friends, in conjunction with the many remarkable victories 
which have attended the efforts of this organization during the past year in 
the field of organization, in the field of labor, this mighty labor movement 
has also taken the lead in charting the course of American labor toward sup- 
porting our country and its President in the conduct of this great war. 

So, in appreciation of that kind of leadership which this movement of 
ours has given this country, I am quite sure that this convention will arise to 
and meet its responsibilities. Every man and woman in this convention repre- 
senting a CIO affiliate has one firm, determined conviction, and that is, come 
what may, this war must be won, and in winning the war the forces of tyranny 
and aggression which plague the world today must necessarily be driven from 
the face of the very earth. 

It is you, you from the mine and the mill and the factory and the work- 
shop, you occupying the production front that must do this job. Your task 
in America is just about as important in the workshop, in the factory and 
the mill as is the task of a soldier in the Army down in Guadalcanal, in 
Northern Africa, in Egypt, in Russia or in England, or wherever our soldiers 
may be performing today. Your job is to win this war by producing all of 
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the materials essential to the winning of the war, because in winning this 
war we win for ourselves the kind of freedom the workers of the United States 
of America believe they are entitled to 

I salute and hail with delight the great defense made by our Allies on 
the eastern front, particularly in Stalingrad. There that great army has 
undergone the rigors of its blood bath to save America and to save the de- 
mocracies that Americans believe in. I hail with particular delight the great 
heroism of our soldiers in the Solomon Islands, the conduct of our people in 
defending Bataan, and the invasion of Northern Africa just a couple of days 
ago by our American troops. 

I do hope that these recent victories which have attended the efforts of 
our combined armies will not soften the tempo of our activities in conducting 
an offensive war. The fact that victory has attended our efforts within recent 
days should not be sufficient to cause Americans to believe that the war is 
over. No, the war has just begun. The Allied Nations have just begun their 
mighty offensive, and today as never before American labor must demonstrate 
its most forthright determination to yield from factory, mine, mill and work- 
shop all of the materials essential to keep those armed forces on the offensive 
until Hitlerism and the Japs and all that they stand for are driven completely 
from the face of this earth. 

My friends, your policies and my policies with relation to supporting 
our government must necessarily continue as they have in the past. As the 
President of this mighty organization I have consistently supported the 
foreign policies of our Commander-in-Chief for over three years. It is my 
firm purpose to continue to follow militant leadership leading toward ultimate 
and speedy victory for the things our boys are fighting for. 

There are no qualifications attached to that statement; there never has 
been and, insofar as I am personally concerned, there is not going to be. I 
am determined to support our Commander-in-Chief and I am going to support 
him. I know that this great organization that I am privileged to represent 
supports that statement one hundred per cent. 

There are other phases of this war situation to which I shall briefly direct 
your attention before officially opening the convention. I suppose that during 
this convention you will by the adoption of an official resolution chart the 
course that this organization should pursue with reference to the part which 
it must play in winning this war. There are other phases of this situation to 
which I think I should direct your attention. 


Personally, frankly and candidly, I do not believe that labor has been 
accorded proper representation in the councils of government. Whatever I 
have to say now with regard to this situation, I now direct my remarks to the 
War Production Board over in the city of Washington. Labor within the 
War Production Board has consistently fought for proper representation within 
the councils of that organization and positions of administrative responsibility, 
positions in the policy-making divisions of that giant organization. It is im- 
portant that labor be accorded the opportunity to participate with manage- 
ment in the preparation of programs designed to increase the efficiency of 
the individual worker, designed to improve the efficiency of the machine, and 
designed to improve the efficiency of the plant or of the industry itself. 


I think that our government and the War Production Board particularly 
should call upon the genius, the vitality and the understanding of labor, ask 
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them to participate with them in the solution of our national production prob- 
lems. Labor doesn’t want jobs; it doesn’t want people appointed to measly 
jobs with salaries attached to them, where they are merely members of com- 
mon ordinary, so-called advisory boards. We do not want those jobs. We 
want to be placed in positions of trust and responsibility where we can render 
a service to our nation. 

The structure of the War Production Board—over 15,000 employees, and 
moneys appropriated to it for the year 1942 approximating $76,000,000. Over 
1,000 leading American business men in the War Production Board in the city 
of Washington, mostly dollar a year men running the organization, and out 
of the $76,000,000 of taxpayers money extended for the administration of 
the War Production Board affairs, some $290,000 has been appropriated to 
labor, with some 90 employees in the organization holding jobs of a very 
subordinate nature. ' 

What are we running in Washington? A war production organization 
to win the war, or a war production organization to destroy labor? How often 
has it been brought to the attention of the Government of the United States 
and the people of this country that certain people carried into the war pro- 
duction administration have been wholly disloyal and have not been lending 
their services constructively to the United States for the purpose of winning 
this war. That has happened repeatedly. Many of the major companies whose 
representatives occupy positions of importance in the war production organ- 
ization have been indicted in the Federal Courts for conspiracy to defeat the 
aims of production in the United States. Many of them have been required 
to appear in the Federal Court and with their hand upraised promised never 
to do it again, and they are still over there. 

I say to you frankly, candidly and truthfully that this convention must 
needs take some action upon that problem before its sessions end. I have 
called upon the heads of the War Production Board on a number of occasions, 
together with President Green of the American Federation of Labor. Prom- 
ises have been made, and those promises have been broken, promises made 
that labor would be given more forthright representation in that organization. 

Another phase of the war situation to which this convention will naturally 
direct its attention is the problem of manpower. A report dealing with that 
very important subject will be submitted to the convention and resolutions 
dealing with the problem are now under consideration by members of the 
Resolutions Committee. It is sufficient for me to say, I believe, that in the 
field of manpower labor is prepared to make any kind of constructive con- 
tribution it can towards the speedy winning of the war. That is accepted, 
that is not denied. But labor, under existing circumstances, will not agree 
to either universal regimentation, conscription or compulsion for many good, 
’ sound and substantial reasons, among them being the fact that there is no 
one in Washington that I know of that seems to have an over-all picture of 
what the manpower problem really is. My experiences in dealing with people 
and government indicate that. 

Therefore, your organization has gone on record supporting the passage 
of the Pepper resolution, which seeks an investigation of the manpower re- 
sources of the United States of America before legislation is undertaken. 


Your organization has also gone on record supporting the Tolan Com- 
mittee’s report in substance. That report seeks the integration of all the war 
power agencies under the canopy of one central administrative direction, and 
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recommends by unanimous vote, that the direction of manpower in the United 
States be placed in the hands of government, business and labor, there for 
joint administration, where labor can be given a part in the picture of universal 
mobilization and production as well. That problem undoubtedly will receive 
your prime consideration in the course of this convention. 


Another important problem to which speakers have already alluded is 
one affecting unity—labor unity. The problem is touched upon in the report 
of your officers which you will have time to digest during the course of this 
convention. I should like it to be known that there is no citizen anywhere 
in the United States that has been more desirous of acquiring a decent, con- 
structive unity than myself. For example, I have no political aspirations in 
any kind of a unified labor movement, none whatever. I have never had at 
any time in my life, so no one can charge the President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations with being a self-seeking individual who is either 
envious or selfish of any other individual holding labor office in this country. 

And so I approach the consideration of the problems of unity from that 
base. My prime interest lies in the attainment of a unity, a real unity, and 
not a policy of appeasement. The interests of all of the units affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations must needs be protected. The 
interests of not only the units, but the individuals must be protected. That 
is our mission in life. The fundamental thing to which we adhere and in 
which we believe and which caused the creation of this organization must 
necessarily be recognized. There is no question about that. 

And I think it is wise to remember that any kind of unity must necessarily 
comprehend complete abolition of all forms of racial discrimination. It is 
with those constructive thoughts in mind that the representatives of your 
organization, whoever they may be, will undoubtedly approach considerations 
of problems in the field of unity. Please, please do not get it in your minds 
that in negotiating with our friends in the Federation of Labor for unity I 
am thinking of running away from any of my responsibilities. I won’t do 
that. I started out with CIO in 1935 and I haven’t run away yet, and I am 
not going to acquire a peeve, see—you know what a peeve is—that will make 
me run away, because I don’t happen to be that kind of a guy. I had a former 
friend who once stood upon a platform and made unkind references to the 
Dubinskys and the Zaritskys, at a time when he was attempting to drive 
other people out of CIO, and he said, “Go, leave, leave, leave; go ahead, run 
away. If I have to stand alone—stand alone fighting for this mighty domain 
of CIO, I will stand alone and I will make that fight.” Well, I am not going 
to be so boastful. I attribute that spirit of boastfulness to the words of fat 
rabbits. I make no commitments of that kind. All I say to you here is this, 
that since I have acquired the Presidency of this organization in the fall of 
1940, believe it or not, it has been your organization, and not Phil Murray’s. 
If my organization, the Steel Workers, has invested some per capita tax in 
this movement, it did not invest it to own it or to operate it, but it invested 
it to become a part of it and help you run it and work with you. 

I am not one of those who believes that you should go out and buy people, 
and when you put a little money into something, particularly the labor move- 
ment, you are buying it, its body and its soul. This has not been that kind 
of organization since 1940, notwithstanding any statements that might be 
made to the contrary by any brave men—brave men in other organizations. 
Well, I shall pass that because I suppose in the course of the convention the 
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matter of labor unity will be a subject matter of very serious consideration 
to which all of us will address ourselves. It is enough for me to say to you 
that this convention, I believe, is going to be the greatest convention CIO 
has ever held. It undoubtedly is the most important convention, and I should 
like the world to know that it is going to be a harmonious convention, despite 
the rumors that have been circulated in certain hot spots in the city of Wash- 
ington to the contrary. We are going to have a good, sound constructive 
convention, a very substantial convention. We are going to think first of our 
country, and we don’t give a damn what our enemies think about that, either. 
We are going to think first of our country, and then after we have done the 
job of thinking of our country we are going to do a little thinking for labor 
and what labor can do with our country to help win this war. 

My friends, I appreciate the patience which you have exercised in the 
course of this very brief resume of matters that undoubtedly will be discussed 
in the course of the convention. I now call upon Secretary Carey to read the 
official cail for the convention. 

Secretary Carey then read the official Convention Call, as follows: 


CALL 
for the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


October 1, 1942. 


To all National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, Local 
Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


Greetings: Our country is now engaged in a struggle, the outcome of 
which will decide whether, as a nation and as individuals—we live or we die. 
Every American must therefore be made fully aware of his grave responsi- 
bilities and his duty to fight for Victory. That is the task of labor. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has pledged to the President 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the united and unswerv- 
ing support of organized labor to achieve Victory over the fascist forces as 
quickly as possible. This pledge was not mere lip service. The CIO has 
demonstrated through its action that it has assumed its rightful leadership 
in forging a national unity among all the people to achieve Victory. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has also continued to safeguard 
with zealous care the interests of the American workers. This we believe to 
be essential in that only through a powerful and democratic trade union move- 
ment and healthy workers will we guarantee the marshalling of the national 
strength to fulfill the war effort. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has increased its numerical 
strength. It has increased its economic and political importance in American 
life. Because of its status and position, today more than ever, the CIO must 
present to the nation the views of organized labor upon the important ques- 
tions which today beset the common people throughout the world. 

Pursuant to the action taken by the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations at its September, 1942, meeting, you are hereby 
notified that the Fifth Annual Convention of the CIO will be held in Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., commencing at 10 a. m., Monday, November 9, 1942. 
Convention headquarters will be located in the Statler Hotel. 
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Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
Over 150,000 membership, 9 delegates 
Over 200,000 membership, 10 delegates 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall not 
be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The secretary shall submit to the convention 
a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each 
affiliate is entitled. 

Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, 
which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be 
retained by the delegates, and the original sent to the secretary (of the CIO), 
and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the opening 
date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on creden- 
tials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of 
the convention. } 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the secretary, who shall sort and distribute 
them among the chairman of appropriate committees. 
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Delegates to the convention from local industrial unions and industrial 
union councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The recording secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a notice signed by himself and the union or council president, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 

PHILIP MURRAY, President. 


Attest: JAMES B. CAREY, Secretary. 
The Call was received and made a part of the record. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair desires at this time to appoint the 
following committee to submit a report to the convention prior to the noon 
recess on Rules and Order of Business. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Lewis Merrill, Chairman; Douglas MacMahon, Secretary; James Johnson, 
James J. Mitchell, Dorothy J. Bellanca, Richard Leonard, Noel Beddow, Louis 
Goldblatt, James McEwan, Augustus J. Tomlinson, Ferdinand Smith, Joseph 
Walsh. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT UNDER-SECRETARY OF WAR PATTERSON 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair has selected the following committee 
to escort the Under-Secretary of War, the Honorable Robert Patterson, to 
the platform: 

Frank Rosenblum, David J. McDonald, Edward Cheyfitz, Irwin DeShetler, 
S. H. Dalrymple, William Townsend, Morris Muster, Albert Fitzgerald, and 
George Addes. 

The committee will please come forward, and if the under-secretary is 
here, bring him to the stage. 

The committee complied with the president’s request and escorted the 
Under-Secretary of War to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: About three weeks ago the president of your 
organization took it upon himself to extend a cordial invitation to one of 
America’s most distinguished citizens, a man who is rendering outstanding 
service to the people of the nation in the position to which he is now en- 
trusted. He has been exceedingly cooperative with representatives of our 
organization and other labor organizations in this country in the development 
of more friendly relations between labor and his office. I cannot refrain at 
this moment from at least extending to him my very wholesome appreciation 
for the splendid spirit of cooperation he has so ofttimes manifested toward 
our representatives in their dealings with his office. It is a source of particular 
delight and great personal satisfaction to me, therefore, to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to this convention at this time our Under Secretary of 
War, Bob Patterson. 
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HONORABLE ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Phil Murray, ladies and gentlemen, before launching upon my speech I 
want to tell you of the appreciation of the War Department for the earnest 
and effective support that it has received in furthering the war effort from 
you and the organizations you represent. We have never called in vain upon 
your leaders for the help we needed. It has always been given wholeheartedly 
—not because it was the War Department, of course, but because it was the 
country, the nation that was calling for help and assistance, and, as I say, 
that has been given wholeheartedly and patriotically. I am quite sensible of 
the fine work that has been done. We have the two fronts, the fighting front 
and the production front, and you and your members are the men who will 
hold the production front. You have given every evidence of your whole- 
hearted consideration, your wholehearted support of that war effort. How 
indispensable it is you know as well as I. 

The year 1942 is drawing toward a close, a year in which we have seen 
tragic defeats as well as encouraging victories. 

On the debit side stand the losses of the Philippine Islands, Singapore and 
the Dutch East Indies. The loss of such extensive territories is bad enough, but 
the blow at our sources of raw materials is even worse. 

Gone are our principal sources of rubber, tin and quinine. We have had 
to make changes in our way of life and in our whole economy to compensate 
for their going, and the changes to be made in the future will be much greater. 

Our defeats came in a bunch. We were sent reeling in the first round. 
Since then we have not only been holding our own but have also begun to 
strike back—and to strike back hard. 

The Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway opened the second round—our 
round—and our movement into the Solomons took the Japanese off their 
guard. 

And then on Saturday night—just eleven months after Pearl] Harbor— 
came the latest news. A powerful American expeditionary force landed in 
North Africa. 

That is the third round and that is going to be our round, too. Our 
troops are equipped “with adequate weapons of modern warfare.’”’ I am quot- 
ing the words of the President on Saturday night. 

Those weapons are the ones which CIO and other workers have been 
diligently producing for many months. They have been selected as fitted for 
the duties that they are now called upon to perform. We have every confi- 
dence that they will give our fighting men what they need to fulfill the im- 
portant mission on which they are now embarked. 

The munitions are the responsibility of American labor. The armed 
forces count on you for their weapons, and the weapons are coming in quan- 
tities that steadily increase. 

There are lags here and there, but when you consider what has been 
accomplished thus far in 1942 and what is being done right now, we have firm 
confidence that the battle of production will be won, and won by a big 
margin. 

Organized labor has shown from the start that it is conscious of its job 
in our great industrial mobilization for victory. The members of your unions 
have responded to each new call for extra effort. I know that they will not 
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falter in the face of the toil and hardships that lie ahead, but on the con- 
trary will increase their efforts. 

Many of the rights and pleasures we have enjoyed will have to be put 
aside. We will have to manage with fewer of the good things of life. These 
are sacrifices that Americans will make unhesitatingly in the great common 
effort to free the world from tyranny, slavery and oppression. 

The year 1943 soon will unfold, and we will find ourselves in our second 
year of war. : 

This much can be said with conviction. The year 1943 will be a fighting 
year—a fighting year for American troops. We will be fighting in Europe 
and Asia and Africa and on the seven seas. 

We will seek out the enemy wherever we can find him—not on one front 
or on two fronts—but on any front where Nazis and Japanese can be engaged 
in combat. 

The year 1943 will be a tough year. It is likely to be a year of heavy 
casualties. It takes loss of life and loss of blood to attack, to press the war 
home to the enemy, to win momentous battles. 

The Army fully realizes that and it does not shrink from the task. The 
Army is eager to get on with the job. Organized labor, by its great produc- 
tive record, proves its eagerness to come to grips and get on with the job. 

The Army is confident that all the people of our nation approach the 
task with equal stoicism and equal courage. 

We must dare much, we must suffer much to bring our enemies down to 
utter defeat. But, better to fight with the single-minded fury of our Russian, 
British and Chinese Allies, thereby retaining our hopes and aspirations, than 
to bend the knee for one brief moment to the tyrants who would destroy us. 

The handclasp of supposed alliance extended by our enemies has proved 
as deadly as their despotic heel set upon the unfortunate peoples of Poland, 
Norway and China. 

The Germans are fighting Russia with the last Hungarian and the last 
Roumanian and the last Slovak, and they are taking over Italy precisely as 
though it were a conquered country. 

It is unfortunate that the Italians were so misled by Mussolini as to go 
to war against us. But so long as their submarines harass our shipping in 
the Mediterranean, and so long as Italian fliers and tank men fight against 
the Army of the ‘Nile, we must knock them out of the war. 

Weary though they be of the conflict, impoverished and looted as they 
are by their Nazi masters, the followers of Mussolini are due for a good 
licking from us, and they will surely get it. 

We need little imagination to visualize Japanese and Nazi plans for us. 
They took us to be weak and disunited and mistook us for a decaying democ- 
racy. 

How greatly they have miscalculated is unwittingly admitted by the 
spokesmen on the Tokyo radio. After the Battle of the Coral Sea the Tokyo 
radio reduced us to a fourth-rate naval power. After the first Battle of the 
Solomons the Tokyo radio reduced us to a third-rate naval power. Now the 
latest estimate by the Tokyo radio reduces us to a second-rate naval power. 
These “Made in Japan” judgments are most encouraging indeed, and we 
are making progress, as you can see. 
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But by casting up our own accounts we find the truth. Our armed forces 
have proved their bravery, their stamina, their ability to fight. They proved 
it at Bataan and Corregidor. They are proving it today in the Solomons. We 
know that this nation is growing stronger daily in military power, in unity 
and equally important, in our zeal for victory. 

To go back again to what we have to face in the year 1943; it will burden 
us with many difficult tasks. We must not only fight on a world scale, but we 
must continue to support our Allies on the same world-wide basis. You 
soldiers on the production line have an unusual task, because you have to 
equip not only our own Army, but you have to furnish so much of the equip- 
ment that we are bound to send and that we should send and that we will 
send to our Allies of Britain, of Russia, and of China. 

The Russians, who have killed far more Nazis than the rest of us com- 
bined, have given us time to prepare. The valor shown by our Russian Allies 
at Stalingrad is beyond words. It will be an epic in the history of the world. 

The British and the Chinese have known what it is to fight alone. They, 
too, have fought valiantly. There are British troops on Malta, the most 
bombed spot in the whole world, who have been away from England for 13 
years. The Chinese have fought on, much of the time with pistols as their 
artillery. But all three of our major Allies are still in there slugging blow 
for blow. 

The flow of munitions to the Russians, to the British, and the Chinese 
must continue to increase, despite hell and high water. Many Americans, men 
of our Navy and men of our merchant marine, many of your own members 
of CIO, have died in the struggle to get these supplies through. 

You will be interested to know that the British have based Royal Air 
Force units in Russia to protect convoys going to Murmansk. But sea lanes 
are still precarious. The building of submarines goes on inside the slave 
empires of Japan and Germany, and the training of U-boat crews never 
slackens in those countries. 

The year 1943 is the year we must conquer the submarine menace and 
cut down the losses of supplies destined for the Russians and the Chinese. 
And we must retake Burma and reopen the Burma road. 

In the year 1943 our arms and equipment will be subjected to great strain, 
stress and wear. So far, they have more than held their own. Plane for 
plane, tank for tank, gun for gun, our equipment has stood up to the best 
the enemy has been able to wheel out. 

We do not have complete superiority in every type or model. But when 
we take into consideration all the tools of the United Nations, including our 
own, we have matched the ingenuity of the enemy. 

The Germans and the Japanese had a tremendous start, yet month by 
month since Pearl Harbor we have been whittling away their lead. Today we 
have caught up in quality and in quantity, too. 

In Libya 90 of our light tanks—the kind that CIO men build—went 
through a whole month on the battle front with only 12 minor mechanical 
failures. 

Before that, five to ten days’ continuous operation of a tank without an 
overhaul was considered a remarkable record. 

Captured German documents just received from the North African front 
give us a significant glimpse into the performance of the German Mark III 
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tank. These documents, the report of a workshop company in Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps, tell how 65 Mark III’s fared during a 1,500-kilometer journey. 
I quote from this report: 

“Of the 65 Mark III’s, 44 fell out after the desert crossing because of 
severe damages to the engines. The fault was always the same. The motors 
cut out, the oil pressure fell and finally dropped to zero. If any attempt was 
made to drive on after a change of oil, cylinders and pistons seized. Finally, 
the connecting rod of the third or fourth piston broke. 

“Fifty shock absorbers were changed on 65 tanks rendered useless, partly 
because of the hard going and partly because of mines.” 


There is a comparison for you of performance between the products of 
free American labor and those of slave labor under the Nazi “New Order.” 

When the history of the United Nations’ victory is written, the true 
historian will devote many pages to the battles that were won on the Ameri- 
can production front. And the theme of those pages will be great skill, great 
zeal and great loyalty. 

Comparing the box scores today, one can look ahead with a measure of 
confidence. 

Nothing would please me more than to give you these box scores from 
every front where the United States Army fights, but that would be a favor 
to the enemy as well as to you. 

There is one particular score, however, which I can disclose to you now. 
Throughout October, on all fronts, the Army Air Forces destroyed 141 enemy 
planes at a cost of only 10 of our own. 

That is good shooting. It is also good building by American labor. 

This is a lopsided score, of course, one we cannot hope to maintain when 
the going gets rougher—and it is going to get rougher and rougher. But of 
one thing you may be certain. Given the stuff, our fighting men will give 
more than they take. 

Free American labor, as exemplified here in this convention, can meet 
any test on the production line. 

Our armed forces can meet any test on the firing line. 

Today we are united for global war. 

Tomorrow, with the victory won, we will be united for global peace. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of our delegates attending this great 
convention I desire to express to you Under Secretary Patterson, our appre- 
ciation for your presence here at this convention today, for your very inter- 
esting, inspiring and informative address. I am quite sure that our delegates, 
in appreciation of your inspirational talk, will derive many benefits from it 
during the consideration of war problems in this convention. 


Might I assure you, sir, that our CIO movement will continue to produce 
for our nation not only the tanks and the planes and the guns and all of the 
equipment essential toward the winning of this war, but they will give to 
you a united force of CIO labor, with all of its strength, and all of its vigor, 
in all of its vitality on the production lines, to see to it that our soldiers and 
our service men get all the goods necessary to winning the war. 


Thank you, Secretary Patterson. 
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I now call upon the Committee on Rules and Order of Business to submit 
its brief report to the convention in order that you may have an opportunity 
to act upon it before the convention recesses for lunch. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Delegate Lewis Merrill, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


Rule 1.. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5 p. m. 


Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive use 
of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned for them. 


Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on the 
same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more 
than twice, except by consent of the majority. 


Rule 4. On questions coming before the convention a roll call shall be 
taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of the 
membership, as evidenced by the records of the secretary of the convention. 


Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his con- 
duct shall be reported to his constituents by the secretary. 


Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 


Rule 7% When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 


Rule 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

Rule 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
_require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

Rule 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of dele- 
gates introducing them. 


Rule 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Business 
and shall occur at 10 a. m. on Friday, November 13, 1942. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


. Report of Committee on Credentials. . 
. Appointment of Committees. 

. Reports of Officers. 

. Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
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6. Report of Committee on Constitution. 
7. Report of Committee on Appeals. 
8. Miscellaneous Business. 
LEWIS MERRILL, Chairman 
DOUGLAS MacMAHON, Secretary 
JAMES JOHNSON 
JAMES J. MITCHELL 
DOROTHY J. BELLANCA 
RICHARD LEONARD 
NOEL BEDDOW 
LOUIS GOLDBLATT 
JAMES McEWAN 
ANGUSTUS J. TOMLINSON 
FERDINAND SMITH 
JOSEPH WALSH 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Merrill the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Secretary of the convention has an impor- 
tant resolution dealing with a subject matter that he would like to have you 
immediately consider before you leave to get a bite to eat. Secretary Carey. 


Resolution Calling for Immediate Enactment of Legislation Sought by 
President Roosevelt 


Secretary Carey read the following resolution: 


The offensive begun by our armed forces in Africa marks the turning 
point. Our Commander-in-Chief has requested Congress for legislation to 
bring into the armed forces those between the ages of 18 and 20. 

A very unfortunate amendment has been attached which would hamper 
the fullest effective use of American soldiers in support of our war program. 


RESOLVED, That the convention calls upon Congress to immediately 
enact the legislation sought by our Commander-in-Chief and to defeat the 
attempt to impose restrictions upon our military leaders. Nothing must be 
permitted to interfere with the offensive spirit and action of our nation and 
its armed forces. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The procedure in the introduction of this reso- 
lution is extraordinary, inasmuch as the Congress may take a vote upon an 
amendment introduced to a special bill in Congress today, an amendment 
introduced by Senator Tydings which would seek to defer for a particular 
period of time the use of our recruits whose ages may be from 18 to 20 years. 
The amendment was introduced, according to our best information, for the 
purpose of sabotaging the original legislation. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 
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Presentation to President Murray 


MRS. FAYE STEPHENSON, president of Congress of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries: President Murray, we have here a small token to present to you our 
president, that carries with it the love and expression of not only the brothers 
and sisters and daughters that are today in the armed forces, but also of all 
CIO women. I want to turn the honor of presenting this to you over to a 
mother who has two sons now, one in combat on the seas and one in the 
armed forces. One of her sons was one of the first to participate in a struggle 
at Pearl Harbor. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you Eve Taylor, president of the 
United Electrical Workers’ Auxiliary. 


MRS. EVE TAYLOR: Mr. Murray and friends, it is a great pleasure to 
be here on this very auspicious occasion, as a mother of boys who are serving, 
and who have been serving before the war, as Mrs. Stephenson said. One 
of my boys was at Pearl Harbor at the time of the invasion there, and it was 
twenty days before I had any word that he was O. K. I had many anxious 
moments at that time. The other son was in Iceland at the time, and similarly 
I had many days of anxious moments before I heard from him. 

It is a great pleasure and a great honor to know that they are fighting 
for their country and for democracy. We know that at this time President 
Murray’s son is also going into the armed forces and he is going to have many 
anxious moments with Mrs. Murray. They are going to be waiting for word 
from that boy, but they, too, will have a great pride in knowing that he is 
serving the country which we all love. 

At this time I wanted to present to Mr. Murray a picture of his son, but 
it has been delayed in coming. Nevertheless, we have here something that 
he can always keep before him. We have here a frame in which he can place 
his son’s picture, which I am sure that he is going to keep, and he will always 
know that in giving it to him we are wishing him the best of luck and 
happiness. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire to express to Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. 
Stephenson, on behalf of the Ladies’ Auxiliaries, my appreciation for this 
splendid token of their sentiments, reflecting as it does the very kind motherly 
sentiments of a woman who has boys in our armed services. No tribute could 
be greater to man and to woman than the knowledge that they have someone, 
somewhere fighting this fight to help you and me and the millions and count- 
less millions of people throughout the universe that believe like you and I 
believe. : 

And so, to you, Mrs. Taylor, the mother of two sons in the services of 
the United States Army, I can only bespeak the reaction of this great dele- 
gation to the sentiments that you have expressed. It is one of fervor, admira- 
tion and devotion to the boys who are making this fight for the democratic 
way of life. 

Thank you, Mrs. Taylor, and thanks to the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

After a few brief announcements by Secretary Carey a motion was made 
to suspend the rules of the convention and adjourn until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and at 12:55 o’clock p. m. the 
convention adjourned until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 
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FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 o’clock by President Murray. 
Secretary Carey read a number of telegrams and greetings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call upon Dr. Josuah Loth Lieb- 
man, Rabbi of the Temple of Israel, the largest Jewish congregation in New 
England, to pronounce the invocation over the afternoon session of the con- 
vention. Dr. Liebman. 


Prayer for Labor 


O Eternal Spirit, Thou who art the supreme worker, revealing Thyself 
‘in the unending process of creation, Maker of day and of night, of heaven 
and of earth, we are grateful to Thee for this great gathering of workers, in 
this free land now dedicated to enlarging freedom for men everywhere. 

We think, oh God, of the great gifts Thou hast bestowed upon man, the 
rich earth, and the waving grain, and the mind and conscience implanted 
within us. Thou hast wanted man to use the good earth for the sake of 
human happiness, but we have often been blind and cruel and century after 
century have chosen not good but evil, not peace but war. We think of the 
story of the ages, of human slavery unrebuked, of the ruthless oppression of 
the workers of the earth, used as a means to other men’s ends, as rungs on 
the ladder to other men’s private paradise. We think at this moment of the 
stained pages of history wet with the blood and the tears of injustice and 
of persecution of so many millions, of which the sufferings of the Jew is but 
one indelible symbol. 

We rejoice, O Eternal Spirit, in the achievements of this blessed land, 
in the growing conquest of slavery and injustice here, in the democratic im- 
pulse which has enabled labor to build up great institutions for larger justice 
and deeper human security. We are grateful for all the prophets of religion 
and the statesmen of labor who worked together for a new birth of equality 
and justice on the earth, even as we are thankful for labor’s growing ma- 
turity in this people’s century. 

We are aware, O God, that with every new achievement there come new 
responsibilities and new dangers. May labor never be swept away by false 
pride, forgetful of its true purpose and its moral mission. Power always 
brings with it the menace of pride, of new injustices to take the place of the 
old. May these leaders of labor gathered together to plan a new world 
transcend the sin of pride, the injustice of power, and dedicate their great 
strength to combating ruthlessness, oppression and greed wherever they may 
send themselves in the society of men. 

At this turning point in world history, we are grateful that there are 
leaders of labor, wise and courageous, who are determined to build an eco- 
nomic democracy, to match our political democracy. In that new democracy 
of labor, now being fashioned in the laboratory of history, may every worker 
of brain and of hand be made to feel that he not only will have economic 
security, but socig] value, status and function. We need to build a society 
where man will be more than a cog in a machine, a meaningless atom where 
every child of God, black, red, yellow, white, Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, will have the feeling that he is important and necessary in the eyes 
of man and of God. 
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We pray Thee, then, that this congress will work not for power alone 
but for power used for the sake of goodness, for the creation of a cooperative 
society to take the place of our competitive anarchy, where security will take 
the place of insecurity, and where every man will know that he is both free 
and valuable. Out of this war in all of the countries of the earth may Thy 
Kingdom rise out of the ashes with free men co-workers with Thee, the 
Supreme Worker for good. Amen. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I desire to announce that the Officers’ Report 
Committee will meet immediately with Chairman Thomas in Parlor B. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Credentials will make its 
report. Delegate Baldanzi will report for the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BALDANZI: The Committee on Credentials 
is prepared to make a partial report. The report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee is as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Fifth Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Conventiol Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the credentials of 328 delegates, representing 38 
National and International Unions and Organizing Committees and one (1) 
Coordinating Committee, 28 State Industrial Union Councils, 46 City and 
County Industrial Union Councils, and 54 Local Industrial Unions, and rec- 
ommended these delegates be seated with the following votes: 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


ALUMINUM WORKERS OF AMERICA 5 N. A. Zonarich 
Charles Kaake 
Melvin Richcreek 
Elmer Blankenbeckler 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEM- 3 Lewis Alan Berne 
ISTS AND TECHNICIANS, FED- Marcel Scherer 
ERATION OF James A. Gaynor 

AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 10 R. J. Thomas 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Richard T. Leonard 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, INTER- Paul E. Miley 
NATIONAL UNION Leo Lamotte 


Carl A. Swanson 

Richard T, Frankensteen 
T. J. Starling 

Walter P. Reuther 
George F. Addes 
Richard E. Reisinger 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTUR- 3 P. Charles DiNeri 
ISTS OF AMERICA, NATIONAL William Elchesen 
ORGANIZING COMMITTE OF 
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No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 


CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMER- 10 
ICA, AMALGAMATED 


COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 4 
AMERICAN 


DISTILLERY WORKERS ORGANIZ- 1 
ING COMMITTEE 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MaA- 10 
CHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


CANNERY, AGRICULTURAL, PACK- 4 
ING AND ALLIED WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS 5 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 4 


FISHERMEN AND ALLIED WORK- 3 
ERS OF AMERICA, INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF 
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In Attendance 


Sidney Hillman 
Jacob S. Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
A. D. Marimpietri 
Dorothy J. Bellanca 
Abraham Miller 
Abraham Chatman 
Murray Weinstein 
Leo Krzycki 

Jack Kroll 


Joseph P. Selly 

Harry A. Morgan 
Dominick Panza 
Josephine Timms 


Joseph D. Cannon 


Albert J. Fitzgerald 
Julius Emspak 

Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 

C. S. Jackson 


Miehael J. Fitzpatrick 


Victor Decavitch 
William Sentner 
James J. Matles 

Harry Block 


J. S. Murphy—alternate 
Sam McAfee—alternate 
Ernest Demaio—alternate 


Donald Henderson 
Louis Bentgley 
Conrad Espe 
Harold Lane 


Grant W. Oakes 
Gerald Fielde 
John Shaffer 


Eleanor Nelson 
Darius Kline 
Richard Bancroft 
LeRoy Miller 


J. F. Jurich 
Martin Hegeberg 














No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


FUR AND LEATHER WORKERS 
UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, UNITED 


GLASS, CERAMIC AND SILICA SAND 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, FEDER- 
ATION OF 


INLAND BOATMEN’S UNION OF 
THE PACIFIC 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WARE- 
HOUSEMEN’S UNION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL 


MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS’ 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION OF 
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10 


In Attendance 


Ben Gold 

Pietro Lucchi 

Harry Begoon 

Samuel Burt 

Irving Potash 

Isador Pickman 

August J. Tomlinson 
Samuel Mindel—alternate 
J.Winogradsky—alternate 
Meyer Klig—alternate 
Abe Feinglass—alternate 
S. Butkowitz—alternate 
John Vaflades—alternate 


Morris Muster 
Alex Sirota 
Max Perlow 
George Bucher 
Morris Pizer 


Irwin L. DeShetler 
Leland Beard 
Aubrey O. Barnette 
George A. Scott 
Ralph J. Reiser 


John Palmer 
Max Wedekind 


H. R. Bridges 
James Corley 
Hugh Adams 
Frank Andrews 
J. R. Robertson 


Roy Lawyer 
Benjamin Dubres 
Nathan Jacobson 


William R. Kirby 
Samuel J. Hogan 


John Green 

Philip H. VanGelder 
Ross Blood 

Herbert Moyer 
George W. Wright 
John Grogan 

William C. Pommerer 
William Jones 

John Flaherty 

Irving C. Velson 








No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 


MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORK- 
ERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS, UNITED 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


OPTICAL WORKERS COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OR- 
GANIZING COMMITTEE 


PAPER, NOVELTY AND TOY WORK- 
ERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DE- 
PARTMENT STORE EMPLOYES 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 
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Allotted 
5 


In Attendance 


Ferdinand C. Smith 
Joseph Curran 
Frederick N. Myers 
Jack Lawrenson 
Howard McKenzie 


Reid Robinson 
James J. Leary 
William Fitzgerald 
Edward T. Cheyfitz 
Chesley Smotherman 
Moses Lee 


Milton Murray 
George A. Harris 
Walter D. Engels 
Sam B. Eubanks 


Lewis Merrill 
Joseph H. Levy 
Jane Benedict 
Robert Poirier 
James Durkin 


O. A. Knight 
A. R. Kinstley 
Sam Beers 

E. C. Conarty 
J. E. Crossland 


Thomas E. Andert 
Morris Greif 


Sam Sponsellor 
Louis C. May 
Charles Brown 
Ernest Freese 
Mary Smith 
Stanley Martin 
Richard Ring 


Anthony H. Esposito 
Harry Sayre 

Samuel Sandberg 
Frank Grasso 


Samuel Wolchok 
John V. Cooney 

I. M. Simon 
Samuel Lowenthal 
Leonard Levy 
Martin C. Kyne 
Jack Altman 
Harry Tuvim 




















No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 
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8 


6 


5 


10 


10 





In Attendance 


John C. Lawson 
Henry C. Ledyard 
W. John Mitchell 


S. H. Dalrymple 
Charles E. Lanning 
W. I. Vaught 

L. S. Buckmaster 
William Abel 
Thomas F.. Burns 
George Cummins 
Joseph Sebald 


Frank R. McGrath 
James J. Mitcheil 
James J. Cordova 
C. Frank Farrell 
Barney Cole 
Emerson T. Pence 


Abram Flaxer 

Henry W. Wenning 
Mort Furay 

Jack Strobel 

James King 

Foss Baker—alternate 
Sam Sorkin—alternate 
Ed. P. Kelly—alternate 


Philip Murray 
David J. McDonald 
Clinton S. Golden 
C. Edwin Lofgren 
Peter DeRosa 

R. M. Poarch 

E. Dalrymple 

Van A. Bittner 
John Chorey 

Mike Yavendetti 


Emil Rieve 

William Pollock 

Roy R. Lawrence : 
George Baldanzi 

Joseph Knapik 

Rolla L. Wallis 

Alexander McKeown y 
William Smith 

William Belanger 

Jack Rubinstein 

Joseph Heuter—alternate 








No. Delegates 





Name of Organization 





Allotted In Attendance 
TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYES 3 Willard S. Townsend 
OF AMERICA, UNITED John L. Yancey 
Eugene E. Frazier 
TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 5 Michael J. Quill . 
AMERICA Douglas L. MacMahon 
Gustav Faber 
Peter McLachlan 
James Fitzsimmons 
UTILITY WORKERS ORGANIZING 4 Allan S. Haywood 
COMMITTEE Harold J. Straub 
Ray Dodge 
Edward T. Shedlock 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, IN- 6 Worth Lowery 
TERNATIONAL Carl Winn 
W. J. Baker 
C. T. Sorenson 
Steve Hicks 
STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
No. Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 


Alabama State 

California State 
Colorado State 

Comme cticut State nn cecceccesesesccsseuee 
Georgia State ...... 
Illinois State 

Indiana State 
Iowa-Nebraska States 
Kentucky State 
Massachusetts State n.ccceccecccccccnenes 
Michigan State 

Minnesota State 
Missouri State 

Montana State 

New Jersey State .......................-.. 
New York State 
Ohio State 
Oregon State 
Pemnsylvamia State nn ncccccccccescocssencceenss 
Rhode Island State ..cecccccccccsssseees 
Tennessee State 



























































Texas State Hank Rabun 
Utah State Stanley Duffin 
Virginia State Lloyd P. Vaughan 
Washington State ne cececnncnncmnee: T. R. Neilson 
West Virginia State John B. Easton 
Wisconsin State Walter J. Burke 
Wyoming State Ray Maki 





ee en ee en ee ee ee ee eee 


Noel R. Beddow 
Melvyn Rathborne 
Hugh Matthews 
John J. Driscoll 
Charles H. Gillman 
Samuel Levin 
James McEwan 
Thomas B. Hadden 
Al Whitehouse 
Joseph Salerno 
August Scholle 
Leonard Lageman 
Lloyd McBride 

H. I. Tucker 
Irving Abramson 
Gustav A. Strebel 
Ted F. Silvey 
Alfred F. Hartung 
John A. Phillips 
Frank J. Benti 
Paul R. Christopher 











CITY AND 


Name 


Bessemer, Alabama. .......c-ccccccccen 
Birmingham, Alabama ...................... 
Huntsville, Alabama. 0... 
Mohile, Alabama 
Shelby County, Alabama .................... 
Contra Costa, California ................... 
San Diego, California ............ 
Hartford, Connecticut re 
New Haven, Connecticut ....................... 
New Castle County, Delaware........ 
Atlanta, Georgia 
East St. Louis, Illinois ........................... 
Elkhart County, Indiana ................... 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Webster County, Iowa ... ns 
Greater Boston, Massachusetts. eek 
Bay City, Michigan nn 
Greater Detroit, Michigan ... 
Greater Flint, Michigan 
Jackson County, Michigan... 
Monroe County, Michigan ... 
Emmet County, Michigan 
Pontiac County, Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Henepin County, Minnesota .............. 
St. Louis, MisSOuUri 2. cesses esses 
Greater New York, New York ........ 
Akron, Ohio 
Stark County, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Franklin County, Ohio ....................... 
Montgomery County, Ohio ................ 
Marion, Ohio 
Portage County, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Butler, Pemmsy]vamia 2 ceeeeccce 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Berks County, Pennsylvania .......... 
Kiski Valley, Pennsylvania .............. e 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 
Carbon County, Utah 
Richmond, Virginia ...-c0-e00--—-- 


Thurston, Washington 
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acseeeesereetesenenecsceesereress 


Tacoma, Washington 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin 


COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


a a a ee ee ee ee 





COUNCILS 


In Attendance 


Henry Burkhammer 
John J. Schulter 
William Gordon 
Frank Burke 

H. S. Williams 

Lee Pressmen 

Len De Caux 
Patrick Ward 
Francis McMahon 
Gilbert Lewis 

W. H. Crawford 
William F.. Gerherd 
Clement A. Nitka 
Thomas Hadden 
Ben Henry 

Jack Hurvich 
Laurence F. Friedle 
Tracy M. Doll 

Carl A. Swanson 
Ben Probe . 
Severino Pollo 
John Brophy 
Robert Poe 
William Linkkonen 
Beatrice Lindgren 
A. F. Kojetinsky 
Saul Mills 

George R. Bass 
Lawrence Larkin 
William F. Donovan 
William LaVelle 

C. Clyde Mathews 
Howard N. Porter 
Jack Kroll 

Kenneth L. Cole 
Douglas Anderson 
William J. Hart 
Paul Nunes 


Harry Boyer 
Dominic Nigro 
John Brophy 

E. Clyde Sabin 
Ernest B. Pugh 
Frank M. Andrews 
Adolph Germer 
Meyer Adelman 











LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Local Industrial Union 


1022 


1075 
1076 
1078 
1104 
1121 
1153 
1155 
a1T7 
1180 
1187 
1194 
1201 
1203 
1204 
1213 
1214 


1217 
1218 
1223 
1230 
1232 
1234 
1239 
1240 


Un, (Corie Wr ry ane asssssssis 
Un. Cereal Worker ...1..1cccocccsccoeseen- 
Restaurant Workers. ...........c:00 
News Boys ms 
Un. Construction Wkrs. ................ 
Soap & Glycerine Wkres. ................. 
Un. Hotel & Rest. Wkrs. ... 
Un. Sugar Refinery Wkrs. 
Un. Ice Cream WETS, ....-.ccccccoe 
Laundry Worker .-.seccccccccssesesssseneeeeee 
Un. Clipper Workers .................... 
Un. Bakery & Biscuit Wkrs. ..... 
Distillery Workers 2.:.:c:ccccoscccscsoee 
Un. Dairy Workers 
Un. Bakery Workers. ~.....:cccccccossooene 
Un. arenas... 
Wh, RUN neces 
United Trades 
Un. Optical Workers ae 
MTA: CHE WORT niin. 





















’ Un. Bartenders & Rest. Wkrs. 


Un. Bakery Workers... 
Un: Cork Workers... 
Un. Galvanizing Workers ............. 
Amalgamated LIU ............cccccscessessee 
Un. Bakery Workers ........................ 
Un. Bakery Workers 
Un; Cork Werkers 
Local Industrial Union .................. 
Allied Trades 
Un. Bakery Workers ...............02....- 
Un. Bakery Workers -.......:.cc:cccc:o00 
Un. Laundry Workers ........2:.....2...... 
Un. Brick Workers ............. a 
Local Industrial Union .................. 
in; Beck Workers ..................... 
Pioneers Paper Stock Workers 
Un. Brick Yard WETS, ......0::c0c:000 
Un. Bldg. Trades & 

Service Workers .....:1:::cccccscoessssseee 
Amalgamated LIU ........:...:ccccceccssose 
Local Industrial Union .................... 
Un. Slag Workers 
Un. Brick Workers 
Un. Wallboard Workers ................ 
Local Industrial Union .......... es 
Un. Folding Box Workers ........... 
Un. Clay Products Wkrs. ........... 
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In Attendance 


Joseph Ferrara 
George Medrick 
Travis K. Hedrick 
C. W. Fowler 

E. H. Shea 

Ira S. Williams 
Loureine S. Price 
Adolph Lesser 
Thomas Cometa 
Mary Pinkoski 
Walter Smethhurst 
Harmon R. Ballard 
Howard Hague 
Ray Maki 

Robert J. Davidson 
Frank Bonacci 
Frank Bonacci 
Frank Bonacci 

L. Earl Disselhorst 
Frank Monaghan 
Varro C. Jones 

C. C. Smith 

Victor Osuchowski 
Frank J. Bender 
Jack Ellstein 
George Craig 

E. D. Hodson 

John Collins 

H. C. Fremming 
Herbert T. McCreedy 
Charles Lyons 
Harry I. Tucker 
Joseph R. White 
Elmer Cope 

James B. Carey 
James Conte 

John Doherty 
Robert C. Edwards 


Harry Doll 
Earnest Bennett 
James B. Carey 
James J. Thomas 
A. B. Martin 
Peter Mosele 
James P. Griffin 
Albert Atallah 
Clifford Shorts 
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No. Delegates 





Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
1247 Un. Construction & Bldg. 
Workers 1 Kenneth L. Cole 
1248 Un. Office Bldg. Serv. Wkrs. ...... 1 J. Robert Jahn 
1259 Un. Lumber, Iron & Chemical 1 August Scholle 


1267 Un. Construction & Main. 

Workers 
1273 Local Industrial Union ................. 
1277 Un. Stone Tool Workers ............ 
1282 Amalgamated LIU ....................... 


Nathan Cowan 
Frank M. Andrews 
Robert Davis 
we Lawrence F. Friedle 
Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE BALDANZI, Chairman 

GRANT W. OAKES, Secretary 

FRANK McGRATH 

SAMUEL J. HOGAN 

JAMES W. BURKE 

JOHN C. LAWSON 

JOHN M. FOX 

LEWIS A. BERNE 

On motion of Committee Chairman Baldanzi the report of the committee 

was unanimously adopted. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: There are a little over 200 of our delegates to 
the convention that have not registered as yet. There is a registration room 
on the mezzanine floor of the hotel here, Parlor F, that will be open until 
seven o'clock this evening and delegates who have not registered, if they are 
anxious to have their names published in the proceedings, should complete 
their registration this afternoon so their organization will at least know they 
have a delegate here. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


PRESIDENT: The Chair is in receipt of the following letter from the 
President of the United States in response to an invitation which we extended 
to him to address this convention. Addressing himself to the President, he 
says: 

The White House 


Washington 
Mr. Philip Murray October 23, 1942 
President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Statler Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Murray: 

Let me thank you sincerely for your invitation to speak at the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in its annual convention, and let me assure you 
of my very deep regret that the responsibilities and duties which I have at 
this time of emergency are such that I cannot accept and be with you. Will 
you convey to your membership this regret and express my interest in all that 
you will do at your convention ? 
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My recent visit to industrial areas throughout the country has given me 
new insight into what labor is doing to fulfill its part in winning the war. The 
picture is most encouraging. The extraordinary skill and speed of the Ameri- 
can workman, the intelligence and capacity for cooperation with management, 
with each other and with the Government, shown by the wage earners of 
America is bound to be astonishing and satisfactory, even to one who like 
myself always expected that every working man and every labor union would 
do full duty in the production program. 

Through you I should like to thank all the members or the organizations 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations for what they per- 
sonally are doing and to invite their further cooperation and effort in the days 
ahead. We have built a vital and tremendous industrial production structure 
and program. It is working. Now we have to show the endurance, the tenacity 
and the persistence necessary to continue this program and extend it, even 
if faced with fatigue and discouragement. I count on the members of your 
Organization to help in carrying out all the programs that are necessary for 
our national effort, and particularly those programs that have to do with pre- 
venting inflation, with sharing our customary good living with others, in order 
that the world may be safe for liberty and human betterment. In particular, 
I expect your members to help in carrying out the spirit of the Executive 
Order that deals with wage stabilization, with rationing, with price controls, 
and with other economic measures for the domestic security, as well as the 
pursuit of the war. I am sure that this cooperation will be forthcoming 
generously. 

With many thanks for your invitation, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the report of 
the President of the organization, and I should like Delegate Bittner to occupy 
the Chair while the report is being read. In the meantime the report will be 
summarized: it will not be read in its entirety. It would take too long to do 
that, and I have asked Secretary McDonald of the Steel Workers to briefly go 
over the more important passages of the report for your information. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Secretary-Treasurer McDonald 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 
REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Delegate McDonald summarized the report of President Philip Murray 
to the Fifth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, copies of which were distributed to the delegates. 


The report in its entirety is as follows: 














Report of President Philip Murray 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Boston, Mass., November 9, 1942. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Fifth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


GREETINGS: 


In making this report of the stewardship of himself and his associates, 
as provided in the Constitution, the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations fully realizes that the fate of our nation and all its 
beloved freedoms are paramount to everything. This is what the CIO, 
in peace or in war, has ever kept in mind. The basic principle upon which 
unions are founded is improvement of the family life, the bedrock of 
states and nations. As unions grow strong, of necessity must the family 
status improve; of necessity must a nation grow stronger. 

Thus, then, has the continued growth of the CIO during the past year 
been a source of strength to our country in this terrible crisis. The CIO 
is stronger than a year ago. It was stronger a year ago than in the pre- 
vious twelve months. It is up to us to re-dedicate ourselves to making 
this great labor organization stronger a year from now than it is today. 
That is fundamental; that is our duty to our country. 

A year ago in convention we pledged our support to the Nation’s de- 
fense plans and to President Roosevelt’s foreign policy—a decision made 
in the face of strong opposition. That convention was not gifted with 
prophetic vision, and it assuredly was not blinded by selfish hatreds. Its 
deliberations were guided solely by logic and argument and the judgment 
God has given men to do the right thing. Because of those decisions made 
in Detroit, this Nation had at least one powerful organization already on 
the march against the evil forces of the Axis powers, when, a few short 
weeks later, a treacherous Japan engulfed this Nation in war. The CIO 
had acted while others hesitated. 

In this same spirit through the intervening months we have given our 
Commander-in-Chief our united and unswerving support in this fight for 
the very preservation of our homes and our families. This we shall con- 
tinue to do, no matter what the cost, until Victory is won. 

With this in mind our path is clear. The CIO is forging a record un- 
surpassed in this war effort. This has been possible because of the unity 
that comes with organization; and the stronger we build the CIO the more 
can we contribute. 

The report itself seeks to reflect the wholesome efforts of the ClO—in 
zealously guarding the interests of the American worker at his job, in 
legislative matters, in our general economy; in brief, on all the fronts 
which make for a better family life. Thus does our Nation grow; thus is 
it better able to make the sacrifices which will crush the Axis powers. 
Your president has tried to present these activities in this report just as 
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they occurred. The CIO has not hesitated to disagree or to criticize, but 
each criticism has been tempered with what we believe to be constructive 
suggestions for the good of all the people. While others are seeking to 
create disunity, the CIO is forging a national unity. 

This is the spirit in which I sincerely hope this convention moves. Be- 
cause the CIO has grown in economic and political importance our respon- 
sibilities to our membership and to the citizenry are greater. We must 
ever keep in mind that the CIO is an integral part of this Nation and that 
we must lend our support—all our support—to the United Nations. Be- 
cause of freedoms there are unions and because of unions these freedoms 
will be preserved. 

@ 


LABOR'S ROLE IN THE WAR 


Our country today faces the greatest struggle in its history, a struggle 
for national existence. The outcome of this war against the Axis aggres- 
sors will decide whether as a nation and as individuals we live or we die. 
The Axis powers headed by Nazi Germany have set out on a role of world 
conquests that directly involves the future of every man, woman and 
child in the United States and it involves the future of the people of the 
entire world. a 

We are engaged in a total war which requires the total mobilization of 
all our people and all our resources. In order to win this war we must 
bring every ounce of strength we possess into immediate offensive action 
against our aggressors. There can be no other course; either we crush our 
enemies quickly or we are crushed as a nation and reduced to slavery as a 
people. 

The common people of our country and of the United Nations know 
that this is their struggle and they know of the issues involved in the 
struggle and of the steps that are necessary to victory. The common 
people were quick to recognize and felt very deeply the danger to human- 
ity which was threatened by the onrush of German Nazism. Other groups 
did believe that they could do business with Hitler even to the extent of 
the betrayal of their countrymen and their native land. While the Nazi 
puppets such as the Lavals, Petains and Quislings attempt to carry out 
their master’s orders, it is the common people who boldly refuse to bow 
their heads and with unmatched sacrifices continue their struggle. And 
it is they who are bearing the brunt of the brutal atrocities, the plundering 
and pillaging and the slaughtering of innocent civilians by the Nazis 
throughout the occupied lands. 

It is because of what we instinctively felt and of what we now have 
learned of this fiendish scourge of human life and human dignity, that 
the working people are determined unto death that Nazism and all for 
which it stands must and will be wiped off the face of the earth for all 
time. There can be and will be no negotiated peace or compromise with 
Hitlerite Germany or the Japanese war lords. 

We must hasten the day of victory if civilization is to be saved from 
complete extermination. Labor must assume a leadership to accomplish 
this end. The immediate task before us is to translate the war effort of 
the people into immediate and striking offensive action. This calls for a 
swift and complete conversion of the nation to total mobilization. 
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Total mobilization calls for planning on a national scale; planning for 
production, for a strong and secure national economy, for every bold and 
resolute step necessary to meet the needs of all-out war. It calls-also for 
the abandonment of every practice and concept that stands in the way 
of Victory. 


To this end the CIO has advanced a program of national planning de- 
signed to achieve all-out production in the shortest possible time. In the 
Industry Council Plan and in the various detailed plans offered by our 
affiliated unions, the CIO has presented the nation with a blueprint for 
victory production. Several of these plans have been accepted and put 
into practice either wholly or in part; much remains to be accomplished. 


To this end, also, the CIO has participated in the formulation of policies 
looking toward a national economic stabilization on the home front. The 
CIO has given its complete support to the 7-point economic program of 
President Roosevelt calling for measures to avert the disaster of inflation. 
It is the CIO which has fought consistently to have the 7-point economic 
program actually put into effect. The CIO has campaigned strenuously 
for adequate price control and for universal democratic rationing and for 
a sound tax program based on ability to pay and curtailing of inflated 
profits and incomes. 


To this end, also, the CIO has continued its organizing activities and its 
affiliates have added hundreds of thousands of new members to our ranks. 
In seeking protection for its members, the CIO has been moved by the 
same desire to hasten victory that motivates all our war effort. It is 
obvious that production workers cannot produce at top efficiency if they 
lack the means to insure sufficient food, clothing and shelter for health 
and decency standards or if hours or conditions of work are allowed to 
remain at substandard levels. The CIO, by pressing its demands for wage 
adjustments to meet the rapid increases in living costs and to bring other 
conditions up to healthful standards, has contributed immeasurably to- 
ward maximum production for victory. At the same time, through ex- 
panded union organization, more and more plants have been brought 
within the program of the labor-management production committees which 
have made such valuable contributions to the war production. 


The CIO has worked wholeheartedly with government officials assigned 
to the problems involved in collective bargaining and in labor relations 
generally. Our record of cooperation is complete. The unions of the CIO 
have shown that organized labor possesses the will and the self-discipline 
necessary to bring victory to our cause. 


However, many of the steps that are necessary to total mobilization are 
still unrealized. Great strides in production have been made. Yet our 
country has still not achieved the maximum that is needed. Confusion 
still obtains because of the conflicting agencies, the lack of planning, and 
the absence of complete administrative control over all phases of our pro- 
duction program. There still is conflict between the civilian agencies such 
as the War Production Board and the Army and Navy Departments in 
regard to the issuance of contracts, and the distribution and allocation of 
raw materials among the productive facilities. Many businesses are per- 
mitted to continue using up valuable materials and manpower on goods 
not necessary for the war effort. In many situations businessmen still 
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continue to have their present activities controlled by their fears of what 
may happen to their plants and profits after the war is over. 

There is still a failure to employ the full manpower resources of the 
nation available for war production. Situations have developed where _ 
there are surpluses of labor in certain regions and shortages of manpower 
in others. There has been an absence of planning in the construction of 
new plants or placing of war orders in relation to the available manpower 
supply. There are still unused and untapped millions of Negroes, workers 
of other minority groups, and women who have not been brought into the 
war production program. Upgrading and training of workers are still 
following in the path of business-as-usual. No consistent policy has been 
formulated for a definite and accurate apportionment of manpower be- 
tween the military, war production and agriculture. 

A hundred companies still hold over 80 percent of all the war contracts. 
Ten of these companies hold almost half of the outstanding war contracts. 
The huge humber of small business plants with all of their productive 
facilities still remain substantially untapped through subcontracting or 
direct orders. 

In regard to the economic program, there has been an unfortunate con- 
tinuation of business-as-usual and politics-as-usual. While wages have 
become stabilized due to the self-disciplining action of the labor unions in 
cooperating with the War Labor Board, the cost of living for the people 
has not been equally controlled. At the same time Congress has enacted 
a 1942 tax measure which completely ignored the proposals of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury. This tax 
measure will actually deprive the workers of the means to purchase suf- 
ficient necessities of life with which to maintain their strength and health 
for maximum production. 

The rationing system is invoked only after a scarcity has already been 
produced of a particular commodity. Unregulated rationing is actually 
developing for a considerable portion of the civilian supply of goods but 
dependent upon ability to buy rather than upon the needs of the people. 

The entire nation must recognize that it can no longer afford to indulge 
in the luxury of any practices-as-usual. That goes for every group and 
every individual within the nation. Labor now calls for a complete and 
absolute mobilization of all the nation’s resources, of all business and plant 
facilities, of all manpower and of all farm production capacity. We must 
transform to a war-time economy. This is the only way if we really desire 
to win the war. Labor does not offer these criticisms in any sense of de- 
featism but in order to facilitate the necessary approach and solution. 

National mobilization demands a nationwide planning and utilization 
of all of the material and manpower resources of the nation. Such a na- 
tional mobilization also requires a centralized administrative control of all 
of the resources and economic policies of the nation. The recent splendid 
report of the Tolan Investigating Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives clearly depicts the confusion and conflict now raging in the absence 
of national planning and centralized administrative control of our war 
program. The Tolan report also makes a very comprehensive analysis of 
the administrative machinery necessary to a the desired objec- 
tives by embracing within a single Office of War Mobilization the activi- 
ties of war supply, war manpower, and of economic stabilization. 
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Business must recognize that henceforth all of the production facilities 
will be utilized on a basis of what is best for the nation. Centralized 
planning and control can determine the apportionment of facilities and 
materials between the military forces and our civilian needs. There can 
be no hindrance to such mobilization because of any profit or price prob- 
lem or because of any fears of post-war difficulties. In the words of one 
of the Tolan Committee’s Interim Reports: 

“There is no phase of our economic life which can be unessential in total 
war. Every phase must be planned, must be guided, must be brought 
under central administrative control. Total war requires that our vast 
economy system be operated along the organizational lines of a single 
industrial plant. Under conditions of maximum war production, every- 
day market relations virtually disappear.” 

Labor must concentrate on obtaining a program which will assure the 
most efficient workers for production consistent with the supply of con- 
sumer goods that can be made available under a war-time economy. Food, 
clothing and shelter must therefore be rationed on a universal basis so as 
to protect first those who actually produce for war. Wages will be merely 
the guarantee to the workers that they will obtain the goods to meet 
such needs. 

Wage increases by themselves, labor recognizes, do not constitute any 
answer under total mobilization. Workers require not only sufficient 
money to purchase the basic needs of a secure and healthful living, but 
also an assured supply of the materials to satisfy those basic needs. It 
is for this reason that the CIO has made its demand for universal rationing 
and controlled prices of all goods needed to sustain the maximum standard 
possible under our war economy. Wage adjustments must be made to 
eliminate substandard conditions and all outstanding inequalities and dis- 
criminatory practices, 

At the same time, manpower resources must be utilized in full under the 
program of national and centralized planning and direction. This means 
that all of the manpower of the nation will be available to meet the needs 
of the armed forces, war production and agriculture. 

In order to gear our country for total war, the CIO has repeatedly urged 
full and equal representation of labor in all government agencies dealing 
with war problems. This is a people’s war. To win it we need the energy 
and skill of all our people in the nation’s service. Labor in America knows 
the problems and stakes that are involved. Labor knows production. It 
knows organization. It knows the steps that are necessary to victory. To 
ignore labor in planning and in administrating the policies of the war pro- 
gram is to leave untapped a vast national resource—the people. 

This full and equal representation of labor has not been achieved. Many 
of our war agencies still cling to the risky notion that total war can be 
planned and carried out without the total participation of all our people. 
The numerous records of failure to achieve total mobilization are a witness 
to this dangerous situation. This condition must be corrected at once. 
Labor seeks an equal share in planning and executing the progress of this 
war for the sole purpose of speeding our victory. It does not seek special 
interests or a place in the limelight of officialdom. It seeks only for means 
to bring all the weight of our nation to bear against our enemies. 

Total mobilization cannot operate or be organized except through the 
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direct and the fullest participation of labor—not through any advisory 
committees but with labor given the highest responsibility in the formula- 
tion and execution of all the policies and activities. 

To mobilize the full resources of the nation is essential, but this is only 
part of the story. We also must have clear in our minds the objective for 
which we are mobilizing. Labor must assume the role of leadership for 
this task as well. Labor and the common people desire total mobilization 
in order to hasten the day of victory by translating our full effort into 
immediate and striking offensive action. 

During the past year our military leaders have been slowly but surely 
forging a unified military command for the military forces of the United 
Nations to strike in concert against the Axis powers. On the military 
front, the brunt of the military powers of Nazi Germany has been borne 
by the people and the armies of Russia. The losses which that nation has 
sustained both in manpower and resources during the past year, the sac- 
rifices which the people have made, the heroism and bravery which they 
have demonstrated cannot be measured by any words. Human beings 
have shown in the battles of Sevastapol and Stalingrad through their deeds 
of bravery and heroism that there are no bounds which cannot be sur- 
passed when the people know for what they are fighting. 

The military forces of the United States, wherever they have had the 
opportunity to meet the enemy in combat, at Bataan and Guadacanal, 
have demonstrated a valor for which we, as Americans can well be proud. 
The Chinese people during their long years of struggle against the Japan- 
ese, have also carried a torch for liberty and freedom. The British have 
suffered the wholesale bombings and slaughter by the Nazi beasts who 
sought unsuccessfully to bring those peoples to their knees. 

The actual initiation of offensive action by the United Nations against 
the Axis forces presents a dual problem—military and political. As a 
united people we of course impose the greatest confidence in our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the leaders of the other United Nations, 

We cannot permit disruption or disunity to divide the United Nations. 
We cannot permit disruption or disunity to creep in among the people 
within our own nation. 

The CIO is aware that there are sinister forces in the country that seek 
to divide and to hamper our war effort either by outright sabotage or by 
some subtle campaign of destructive innuendo and maneuvering. The 
CIO has vigorously fought against these elements, wherever they may be. 
We have not hesitated to oppose and fight such activities and tendencies 
wherever they are found. 

There are appeasers and agents of Hitler who seek to challenge the de- 
cisions of our leaders to put into effect the people’s earnest desire for the 
supreme offensive—the second front—which must carry the United Na- 
tions to victory. The reasons offered are couched in terms of hesitation, 
weakness and defeatism. The motivating force of these appeasers is one 
of defeat for the United Nations. They are the Lavals, the Petains and 
Quislings of the United Nations. They are the ones who caused the 
hesitation and treason among the leaders in France which brought that 
nation to its present tragic status. 

It has been Hitler’s course of conduct to divide and conquer. His hordes 
have overrun one nation at a time while other nations who were on his 
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list awaited the attack instead of joining in united action to smash the 
Axis aggressors. This problem involves the political aspect of our war 
for survival. 

There is an absolute necessity to divert enemy forces from Russia by an 
offensive against Germany, in order to assure victory for the United 
Nations. The obvious reason for this is that the overwhelming numbers 
of the German military forces are concentrated against Russia where they 
are being bled to death through tremendous losses of men and material. 
The United Nations are determined that the mainspring of the Axis 
forces must and will be smashed and destroyed through the combined 
military offensive of the Russians, the English and the Americans. 

We call upon our Commander-in-Chief to make any demand and any 
request of labor and we pledge ourselves to give everything we can in 
fighting men, in production, in money and in patriotism to enable the 
United Nations to grasp the offensive and smash forward to an imme- 
diate military destruction of the fascist Axis. 

Labor has pledged—and renews its pledge of—its complete and abso- 
lute support to our Commander-in-Chief Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


e 
LABOR UNITY 


With our country and the entire democratic world under the most 
savage attack in history, national unity of all our people for victory is 
the primary need of the hour. No consideration of individual or group 
interest can be permitted to divide our nation’s war strength; no step 
toward complete working unity left untaken. 

Since this is a people’s war, it is obvious that the unity of the workers 
of all occupations and all affiliations is essential to its successful conclusion. 
Such unity adds weight to our support of our country’s cause. It brings 
new strength and vigor to the war production drive. It assures our heroic 
allies that America is at one with them in their struggle against the com- 
mon enemy. In a word, it enables the working people of America, who 
produce for and fight this war of liberation, to throw their whole weight 
into one united effort against the enemy of all freedom. 

The CIO has been in the lead in consistently proposing and carrying 
through practical, earnest steps toward the unity of American labor. Our 
movement was founded on the basis of uniting the workers of the mass-pro- 
duction and basic industries under the banner of industrial unionism, 
bringing millions of previously unorganized workers into the ranks of 
organized labor. We have never hesitated to promote and to defend this 
true unity throughout our history. This motivated our policy through 
all the negotiations with the American Federation of Labor that have 
taken place since the original formation of the CIO. 

By the time of our Detroit convention in 1941, it was clear that the 
menace of the Axis at war with the world had reached our shores in open 
attack on our country. Accordingly, in reply to a letter of President 
Roosevelt urging renewed efforts toward CIO and AFL unity, the CIO 
expressed the conviction that “all sections of the labor movement, manage- 
ment and government, must wholeheartedly unite behind our national 
program.” 
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The convention was followed within a very few days by the infamous 
attack at Pearl Harbor, in which the Axis openly proclaimed its ambition 
to destroy the United States. As soon as this open demonstration of a 
fight to the death was made, the CIO urged with greater intensity the © 
need to close ranks ‘with the AFL, with government and with management 
in defense of our country and for the final defeat of fascism. 


Within a few days of December 7, representatives of the CIO, the AFL 
and management met with the President to set up apparatus for the unifi- 
cation of all our strength on the side of victory. This was achieved in the 
agreement to submit all disputes unsettled through collective bargaining 
or mediation to a new government agency, the National War Labor Board, 
and in general to coordinate the war effort of both organizations of labor 
with management and government. This agreement was greeted with 
enthusiasm by all groups involved, and resulted in a long step toward 
national unity that all true Americans desire. 

While the CIO and the AFL were working with management and the 
government for win-the-war unity behind our nation’s war, a maneuver 
of disruption was aimed at the war effort by the President of the United 
Mine Workers of America in his attempt to arrogate the question of 
“organic unity” to himself. This proposal, which was first communicated 
to the President of the CIO through the newspapers, was referred to the 
CIO Executive Board in January, 1942. It was clear, at that time, that 
the issue of “unity” was injected by the President of the United Mine 
Workers in the effort to entangle the AFL and the CIO in jurisdictional 
squabbles before these two organizations had achieved a unity of action 
on the basic issues arising out of the war. 

Meeting in special session in New York, the CIO Executive Board voted, 
without a dissent, to endorse the actions of the President and the Executive 
Officers of the CIO in placing war needs above all other considerations 
and in taking practical steps toward effective working unity with the AFL. 
Toward this end, the Executive Board endorsed the action of joining with 
officers of the AFL in setting up a Combined Labor Victory Board to meet 
with President Roosevelt on all questions affecting labor’s participation in 
the war and in the economic and legislative steps necessary for all-out 
war against the Axis enemy. To this Executive Board meeting the Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers was invited. He did not accept. 


In adopting this statemént of national CIO policy, the Board made it 
amply clear that all questions of organic unity must be viewed in the 
single light of their contribution to the war, pointing out that “the adjust- 
ment of this problem must not be permitted to weaken or destroy the 
existing and developed united action of labor—both nationally and locally 
—in the prosecution of the national war effort.” 


This guiding principle has been rigorously followed. Joint action of 
the AFL and the CIO has been based on one single aim—winning the war. 
Through the Combined Labor Victory Board, whose activities are covered 
elsewhere in the report, we have joined in acting on questions affecting 
the nation’s victory program. This action, we are convinced, has made 
a substantial contribution to upholding our Commander-in-Chief in his 
war leadership and promoting new steps toward total mobilization and 
total war. 
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At its June 1942, meeting, the CIO Executive Board again expressed its 
sincere desire to take any steps toward the establishment of unity with 
the AFL in the effort to further labor’s contribution toward achieving a 
speedy victory over the Axis. With this objective the Executive Board 
urged the calling of an immediate CIO-AFL conference for the purpose of 
setting up a “United National Labor Council” to rally labor of both or- 
ganizations behind the total war effort, to reinforce labor unity measures 
already in force and to look toward eventual organic unity. The Board 
specifically pointed out that any discussions in regard to organic unity 
must be predicated upon the basic principle that the interest of all mem- 
bers and of all unions shall be protected and any steps taken must receive 
the democratic approval of the membership involved. Further, it was 
pointed out, that such discussions must be held on a basis which will not 
lead to strife between unions or divert the energy of the unions and their 
members from the primary task of exerting the maximum effort behind the 
war program. | 

Accordingly, the President of the CIO sent a letter to President Green 
of the AFL suggesting unity negotiations between the two organizations. 
It was pointed out by your President that the growing collaboration and 
cooperation between the CIO and the AFL provided a basis for the initia- 
tion of such discussions at this time. In this letter your President empha- 
sized three points: 

First, the Combined Labor’s Victory Committee must continue to work 
and expand the scope of its activities and that nothing should be per- 
mitted to occur in the unity discussions which would in any way impede 
this work or the cooperative relations which had been developed by Labor’s 
Victory Committee. 

Second, there should be established a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the CIO and the AFL to dispose of any jurisdictional ques- 
tions that may arise between these two organizations or their respective 
affiliates. This procedure was intended to eliminate any stoppages of work 
resulting from jurisdictional disputes and be a further contribution to war 
production. 

Third, unity could not be achieved by weakening any group of organized 
workers or destroying any of their gains or violating any of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the CIO was established. 

Following this letter, a committee consisting of the President of the 
CIO, President Thomas of the United Automobile Workers, and Secretary- 
Treasurer Emspak of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America was appointed to meet on unity discussions with a committee 
representing the AFL. Unfortunately, the AFL did not accept the sug- 
gestion made by your President that a committee be designated by both 
organizations to dispose of any jurisdictional problems that might arise. 

The CIO Executive Board, at its meeting in September, 1942, approved 
in full the program adopted by your President. 

Because of the pressure of other problems, the CIO and AFL committee 
have not been able to meet. It is anticipated that this will occur at a 
early date following the CIO convention. : 

In the interim, the United Mine Workers of America, at its recent con- 
vention, discontinued its affiliation with the CIO. One of the reasons 
offered by the President of that organization for this action was the refusal 
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of the CIO in January of this your to accept his proposal for unity negotia- 
tions with the AFL. 

The sinister motive underlying that proposal has now been completely 
exposed. The actions and policies of that individual have now been made 
clear to the entire nation. They have been and continue to be directed 
toward one end—disruption and disunity within the ranks of labor and 
within the ranks of the people of the nation. Under the demogogic plea 
of unity, the President of the United Mine Workers of America has 
actually pursued a steady course of disunity through the puppet state 
of District 50. This puppet state has at all times followed an ordered 
policy of raiding, harassment and sabotage of affiliates of the CIO, forc- 
ing them to divert time and attention from the essential task of organizing 
the workers of the nation for victory. This disruptive plan has not been 
confined to the labor movement, as shown by the campaign undertaken 
among the dairy farmers. Here again the object is to drive a wedge be- 
tween all ‘sections of our population that is necessary to victory. Close 
cooperation between the working farmers and industrial workers has never 
been more essential than it is today. The drive undertaken by District 50 
is calculated to break this relationship just when it is most desperately 
needed. The most recent step taken by the President of the United Mine 
Workers in withdrawing that organization from the CIO is part of this 
persistent policy of disruption. 

There can be no question of the sincere desire of the membership of 
the Unitel Mine Workers of America to participate in the nation’s war 
effort and to remain within the CIO, the most powerful labor movement 
in the nation. Their desires, however, have been frustrated by the sinister 
and disruptive designs of the president of that organization. We cannot 
emphasize too strongly the bonds of affection between the CIO and its 
affiliated unions and the membership of the United Mine Workers of 
America. We therefore intend to continue the close relationship with the 
membership of the United Mine Workers, not only as a grateful remem- 
brance of the great help extended by them to the CIO in its formative 
days, but also for the preservation of unity in our war effort. 

The approach of the CIO to the question of labor unity is identical with 
our approach to all questions—the touchstone being its effect on our na- 
tion’s war of survival. 

Unity of American labor is essential to victory. Its achievement would 
increase our national unity behind our Commander-in-Chief. It would 
result in greatly increasing our war production through joint effort and 
through the final elimination of differences. It would greatly strengthen 
our economic and legislative front for all-out war mobilization. It would 
hearten our allies and strengthen the morale of our armed forces, hun- 
dreds of thousands of whom are members of unions. It would be a 
stunning blow to the hopes of our Axis enemies and their disruptive agents 
in our own country, who seek to prepare for our defeat by dividing our 
people. 

The CIO recognizes the imperative need for unity. Unity should not 
therefore await the solution of jurisdictional disputes between the various 
affiliated unions. Those are matters that can be resolved within a unified 
organization. To be an effective blow for Victory, labor unity must not 
sacrifice any of the gains made through organization by either CIO or 
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AFL unions. Such sacrifice would aid the enemy since it is in labor’s 
organized strength that our Victory resides. On the contrary, effective 
unity for Victory must strengthen American labor for the tasks that lie 
ahead in our offensive war for liberation and the final crushing defeat 
of the Axis. 


e 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Since the last convention, your Executive Officers have received the 
assistance and guidance of the Executive Board and the Vice Presidents. 
The Executive Board has held five meetings at which time the basic 
problems confronting the CIO were presented and major policies formu- 
lated. 

In addition, the Vice Presidents have frequently assembled at the call 
of your President for the purpose of considering the immediate problems 
which arose from time to time regarding organizational activities, impor- 
tant policies of the federal administrative departments and agencies, legis- 
lative matters, and other major questions. 

The activities of the CIO during the past year, upon which this report 
is based, are the result of the combined judgment and decisions of the 
Executive Officers, the Executive Board, and the Vice Presidents. 


MANPOWER 


Ever since the inauguration of the National Defense Program in 1940, 
the CIO and its affiliates have endeavored to render practical assistance 
and to make available the full benefits of their experience and resources by 
participation in the work of the various agencies concerned with mobiliza- 
tion for war. 

In June, 1940, representatives of various affiliates were appointed to 
serve on the Labor Policy Advisory Committee to the then existing Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. Still other members were desig- 
nated to serve on an advisory committee to the Training-within-Industry 
section of the Commission. Representatives served on the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, the predecessor to the present War Labor Board. 

Following the reorganization of the National Defense Advisory Com- 

«mission into the Office of Production Management and later into the War 
Production Board, Clinton S. Golden of the United Steelworkers, Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto Workers and John Green of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers continued to serve as CIO 
representatives on the Labor Policy Committee. When the War Man- 
power Commission was created by Executive Order of the President in 
April, 1942, and the labor supply functions of the Labor Division of the 
WPB were transferred to the War Manpower Commission, these same 
representatives continued to serve as members of a Joint Management- 
Labor Policy Committee to the Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. At the same time they continued to serve as members of the Labor 
Policy Committee of the Labor Production Division of the WPB. 

The Manpower Commission has, however, never exercised the full 
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enforceable powers necessary to deal decisively with manpower mobiliza- 
tion. Functions related to manpower problems, and activities having a 
direct impact upon the manpower situation, are in fact scattered over a 
large number of agencies without effective central coordination. Such 
agencies include the War and Navy Departments, the War Production 
Board, the Departments of Agriculture and Labor, the Selective Service 
Administration, the Civil Service Commission, the National Housing 
Agency, the Office of Defense Transportation, the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, the Maritime Commission, the War Shipping Administration and 
until recently the Federal Security Agency. , 

The result has been during the past year that there has been no sound 
coordination of manpower policies. There has been in fact no indication 
of any fundamental analysis of the nature of our manpower needs and 
the relationship of those needs to the entire military and war production 
organization of the country. 

In recent weeks, however, a number of groups have leaped into the 
press with discussions and proposals for so-called “National Service Leg- 
islation.” Several drafts of such bills have been prepared and introduced 
in Congress. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the nature of these bills and the discus- 
sion which has been fostered by the groups supporting them have been 
permitted to divert our attention from the real issues posed by our man- 
power situation. Approximately a half dozen different Senate and House 
Committees have permitted their hearings to become sounding boards for 
debates as to whether or not compulsion or a labor draft or a job freeze 
constitute solutions to our manpower difficulties. Pronouncements have 
been made to the effect that such solutions will become necessary when 
voluntary methods have failed. 

All of this has obscured the fact that there can be no issue before this 
nation as to whether American labor is to be told or requested to work 
in the most effective manner for the advancement of war production. 
Whether invited or directed, American workers can be relied upon to join 
in any move for the speeding of the production of munitions of war. 

It has become increasingly evident, however, that there exists today no 
coordinated planned program on the basis of which American workers 
can know precisely what is expected of them. The time has long passed 
when we can afford to think of a manpower agency as a sort of fire depart- 
ment emergency squad. We cannot afford to have our other agencies 
proceed in a planless and uncoordinated fashion and then rush the man- 
power agency’s squad-car to the area or the industry of manpower crisis. 
To debate at this time over the merits of compulsory or voluntary opera- 
tion is to debate whether the motor power of the squad-car shall be gasoline 
or electricity. Intelligent consideration of manpower mobilization at this 
time requires no frenzied debate about incidentals but the formulation of a 
national mobilization plan. 

The CIO is prepared to offer and to participate in the effectuation of 
such a plan. The CIO has pointed in the past to the many factors which 
have contributed to our present manpower complications. 

Contracts have been allocated through our governmental procurement 
agencies with virtually no regard to the distribution and availability of 
labor supply in the areas of allocation. This policy has produced on the 
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one hand areas of distress and on the other hand pools of unused labor. 

Contracts have been allocated and war industries have been expanded 
or established with such concentration in some areas as to produce almost 
inconceivable housing and transportation difficulties. These contracts 
have been awarded or these industries expanded to points of extreme 
danger with respect to the facilities for drinking water, sanitation, food 
distribution, and social life available in the community. The statistics of 
responsible federal agencies indicate in some instances turnovers as high 
as 50 percent which are occasioned by complete absence of any provision 
for housing or for otherwise taking care of workers needed for these 
industries. 

In areas and in industries of alleged shortage, employers have been 
permitted to refuse to utilize the services of Negro workers available in 
large numbers. The same has been true with respect to the use of other 
minority groups and of women. 

On the farms, areas of labor shortage have existed within relatively short 
distances of areas of labor surplus or of under-employment. In many 
instances transportation of the necessary labor has been hampered solely 
by the desire of employers in areas of labor surplus to retain and literally 
hoard their labor pool primarily as a means of maintaining wage scales in 
their own areas which are lower than seales in the nearby areas of need. 

Also on the farms, there has been no effort to secure maximum utiliza- 
tion of manpower and land on smaller holdings, where a properly organ- 
ized government program affording adequate credit and other aid could 
vastly increase our food production. 

Labor hoarding in industry has been permitted as the result of lack of 
direct plant-by-plant inspection to enforce full utilization of labor supply. 
Substandard wage levels and employment conditions in many industries 
have forced workers to other fields of employment. 

Uninformed and inexpert administration of Selective Service, a defect 
inherent in a structure which was never calculated to deal with complex 
problems of industrial and farm organization, has resulted in the with- 
drawal of sorely-needed workers in many areas. 

These and many other factors are elements in the cause and in the 
solution of our manpower problems. They are set forth here not by way 
of criticism of or attack upon any government agency. Rather are they 
set forth as a foundation for constructive thinking. 

The distribution of manpower, the division between military and in- 
dustrial and farm needs, the determination of the needed skills and the 
areas and industries of need are all factors in and products of our over-all 
military and industrial picture. Manpower needs cannot be formulated 
and programmed except on the basis of formulation and planning of our 
production needs. Production must be integrated with and considered in 
the light of manpower distribution, housing facilities, training facilities, 
along with raw material distribution and other related industrial factors. 
Procurement, production, manpower, housing, selection of men for mil- 
itary or civilian service, all of these are facets of the one single over-all 
job—mobilization of our mines, our mills, our factories and our men for 
maximum production of instruments of war. 

During the months which have passed it has been possible, although 
not always desirable, to set in motion large numbers of agencies concerned 
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with separate aspects of the new problems of the war. These agencies 
have been able to operate in loose and relatively planless fashion in the 
framework of an economy divided between war and civilian production, or 
in the process of conversion from one to the other. They have been able 
to operate in a framework of an economy where there was as yet neither 
the time nor the need for gathering loose ends, where there was as yet 
some slack in available materials, in available industrial facilities and in 
available human resources. 

As our war production machinery has gathered speed, as more and 
more portions of our economy have been geared into the machine, it has 
become more and more apparent that the machinery is one related whole 
and can no longer be treated haphazardly, planlessly and without unified 
organization. 

The CIO proposes that we meet our manpower problem along with all 
of our war production snags, our material shortages, by immediate decisive 
action to bring our war time organization under a single unified com- 
mand. We propose that labor, management and the government join in 
bringing the functions of procurement, of industrial and manpower mobili- 
zation and organization under a single joint control. 

Under this unified control into which will be brought the full resources 
of management and labor every human and material resource of the 
nation will be assigned its role in our war effort. Our industrial facilities, 
our mines, mills and factories, will be recognized as a gigantic pool of pro- 
ductive organization devoted to and integrated into the single task of vic- 
tory in the war. Our human resources will be recognized as a gigantic 
pool of productive and military energy in which every individual may be 
permitted to play his role in the military force, in the factories, in the 
mines, or on the seas, as his abilities and the war needs may dictate. 

Coordinated under a centralized direction, each plant large or small may 
be assured that it is called upon to produce a given part of our war prod- 
uct as part of a carefully formulated over-all plan which assures the com- 
plete utilization of that part in the functioning machines. Each worker 
may apply himself to his job or to training for improvement of his skill 
with the full knowledge that his work on that job or his training for that 
skill is an integrated part of the plan in which he makes his fullest con- 
tribution. 

We have long passed the stage in this war where we can think of this 
nation as a conglomeration of unrelated industrial plants or groups of 
workers. It is unthinkable in a war like this for responsible officials to 
speak loosely of a “work or fight” principle as though the armed forces 
engaged in the defense of this nation constitute a concentration camp to 
be used as punishment for failure to conform to industrial needs at home. 
It is the responsibility and privilege of every American to serve his coun- 
try in accordance with his ability and the country’s needs. He serves 
equally on the production line, on the farm or in military service. 

We have reached the stage where we must recognize that the nation 
must be organized as a gigantic production and military unit. Our man- 
power problems today and in the future result only from failure to organ- 
ize that entire productive unit. Neither compulsion nor voluntarism with- 
out organization and planning will solve any of these problems. If we 
have manpower chaos today, a job-freeze merely freezes chaos. 
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Under these circumstances we cannot avoid viewing with some sus- 
picion the motives of those who have rushed into print and into the halls 
of Congress with simple direct, drastic plans to draft labor—and nothing 
more. Our past experience forces us to fear that many such groups are 
motivated by the same desire which have impelled them to attempt dis- 
ruption of our national unity in the past by attacks on labor and Amer- 
ican working men. In this crisis the CIO disdains and refuses to be drawn 
into conflict with these groups. The peril of our nation today is too great 
to permit of such conflict. We address ourselves constructively to the 
manpower problem as to every other problem related to the war effort. 
We urge that the nation deal with that problem as an integral part of our 
entire war production program. We urge the adoption of a national 
mobilization plan which, with full participation of all elements in our popu- 
lation, will bring about the integrated operation of our war machinery. 


e 
ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


The Organization Department, under the direction of Mr. Allan S. 
Haywood, vastly expanded its activities during the past year which is re- 
flected in a rather substantial increase in membership of all CIO unions. 

Under the direction of this Department are 24 regional directors; 3 
sub-regional directors; 84 field representatives directly affiliated by the 
CIO; 61 field representatives paid by the CIO and assigned to various 
affiliated unions. In addition, thereto, 8 officers of affiliated organizations 
are paid by the CIO. In addition to the foregoing, 5 regional directors 
of the CIO are paid by the United Steelworkers of America and one 
regional director is paid by the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

During the past year 7 regional directors resigned their positions and 
appointments were made to the vacated posts from amongst field repre- 
sentatives or representatives of affiliated organizations. New England 
regional Director Hugh Lyons, died during the past summer. We take 
this opportunity to pay tribute to the memory of Director Lyons. He ren- 
dered splendid service to the CIO in his position and served well the 
cause of organized labor on the National Defense Mediation Board and 
the National War Labor Board. 

A new regional office was opened in St. Paul, Minnesota. A sub- 
regional office was set up in New Haven, Connecticut. 

The Organization Department has enforced the policy of cooperation 
between CIO directors and staff representatives and affiliated unions. It 
has assisted in the adjustment of the few jurisdictional disputes which 
have arisen. This cooperative spirit and attitude has gone a long way 
toward the compiling of the record reported herein. Much remains to 
be done in the field of organizing. We cannot review the success of the 
past year without developing enthusiasm to get on with the organizing 
work which lies ahead. Our achievements point to the absolute need for 
intensified organizing campaigns. We firmly believe that only through 
strong unions can the morale of the workers be maintained and policies 
be created through which increased total production can be achieved. 

The CIO has demonstrated its ability to assume leadership in the 
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prosecution of the war effort. The continued development of its strength 
will give it greater power to hasten the day of victory. 

A great, unified, concentrated organizing campaign amongst the mil- 
lions of workers must be prosecuted—can be prosecuted—it will be prose- 
cuted—and industrial democracy will stride ahead with political democ- 
racy, as the great irresistible force of a free people fighting to make a 
free world. 

There are 39 International Unions, National Unions and Organizing 
Committees and 307 Local Industrial Unions affiliated with the CIO. 
Two hundred sixty Industrial Union Councils are affiliated: One hundred 
fifty-two applications for certificates of affiliation of Local Industrial 
Unions were received during the past year. Eight of these applications 
were transferred to International Unions and two were withdrawn. There- 
fore, 142 certificates of affiliation were issued to Local Industrial Unions. 
Certificates of affiliation were issued to 23 Industrial Union Councils. 

Immediately following the 1941 Convention a tremendous changeover 
from peace-time to war-time production took place in American Industry. 
The repercussion of this change was felt by a number of our affiliated 
unions whose membership was employed in the effected industries. But 
after the change-over these unions readily accommodated themselves to 
the changed conditions and membership picked up. 

The United Automobile Workers of America for its fiscal year, scored 
victories in 232 elections, 19 were won by AFL unions, and 19 by un- 
affiliated organizations. Voting for the UAW were 75,019 persons, 10,289 
for the AFL, and 19,399 for unaffiliated organizations. An example of 
some of the problems encountered by this Union is illustrated by the elec- 
tion held at the Wright Aeronautical Company, Buffalo, New York. De- 
spite its agreement with the President of the United States to the con- 
trary, the AFL union involved promised in pre-election literature and 
speeches that if it were victorious the workers would receive time and one- 
half and double time. This deceit created a problem that required imme- 
diate attention of the National Office of the CIO, and despite our best 
efforts the NLRB certified the AFL union as the bargaining agency. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America re- 
ported an increase in membership of 170,000 during the past year. It 
has developed considerably in prestige and influence. 

The Textile Workers Union of America has grown considerably. It 
has engaged in organizing campaigns in the Southern States particularly. 
It has won 74 elections involving 62,000 workers during the past year; and 
1,250 contracts are in effect, covering over 400,000 workers. This union 
has become the recognized representative of the Textile Industries before 
all important Governmental agencies and Textile Employer groups. 

The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers report that 
it has more than doubled its membership in the past year. During this 
period it participated in 21 NLRB elections. In the 16 of those which it 
won it received 26,265 votes, as against 5,445 for AFL and 5,785 for inde- 
pendent unions. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America during the past year 
has consolidated its gains of previous years and has made considerable 
progress in the improvement of wage standards and working conditions of 
its members. This union secured an increase of 10 cents an hour for all 
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its members in the men’s clothing industry. Substantial increases have 
been obtained in the cotton garment industry and laundry industry. 

The Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee has increased its 
membership 100 percent since our last convention. Included in the major 
contracts are union security clauses. It has won 15 out of 15 NLRB elec- 
tions. This is a record of substantial progress in an industry which has 
been traditionally anti-union. 

The United Office and Professional Workers of America has won elec- 
tions amongst employes of several insurance companies. It is making 
progress in the campaigns of the office workers of the motion picture 
industry. 

The United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes from 
the period of September 30, 1941, to September 30, 1942, was victorious 
in 16 elections with 7,163 voting for it, 534 for the AFL and 2 ,079 for no 
union. It has negotiated new contracts for 11,500 new members, including 
the employes of such famous organizations as Sears & Roebuck and Kresge. 
It has made tremendous strides forward among department store em- 
ployes in New York City, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. 

Another union affected at first adversely by the change from peacetime 
to war-time manufacturing processes was the United Rubber Workers of 
America. A complete industrial revolution has occurred in the rubber 
industry. Many factories which formerly manufactured rubber goods are 
now making machines and weapons necessary for winning of the war. At 
the present time, the United Rubber Workers of America has achieved its 
peak in dues paying members. This union engaged in 23 elections involv- 
ing 12,993 persons during the past year, and won 19 of them. 

Typical of the progress being made by the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is the organizing drive in Connecticut, which 
brought an increase of approximately 18,000 members. All told, mem- 
bership of this union has increased 60 percent during the past year with 
marked improvement being made in the Tri-State section of Arkansas- 
Missouri-Oklahoma, long the bulwark of anti-unionism in the industry. 
It has won 16 out of 20 NLRB elections during the past year, with 4,025 
voting for it and 2,472 against it. 

The State, County and Municipal Workers of America, despite the 
opposition of a number of arrogant public officials, has made substantial 
organizational gains during the past year. Of particular interest is the 
fact that the National War Labor Board has stated that it is taking juris- 
diction over a controversy which exists in Newark, New Jersey. 

The American Newspaper Guild has signed 22 ‘additional contracts since 
our last convention and increased its membership more than 50 percent. 

The United Paper, Novelty & Toy Workers has doubled both its mem- 
bership and the number of affiliated local unions. 

The Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee was recently re- 
organized when J. C. Lewis resigned. Samuel Sponseller was appointed 
chairman and Lewis J. Clark, secretary, and a Committee named con- 
sisting of Roy Franklin, Oscar Wilson, R. J. Thomas, David J. McDonald 
and Allan S. Haywood. The Packinghouse Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee has doubled its tax-paying membership during the past year, and 
50,000 workers are covered by wage agreements. 

The United Shoe Workers of America continues to forge ahead. It has 
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made great success at the plants of the International Shoe Company and 
the Brown Shoe Company. This union won 21 out of 22 elections during 
the past year with 13,069 workers involved. It has succeeded in obtain- 
ing security in membership, check-off, wage increases and many other 
improvements in its contracts. It has an organizing campaign underway 
in 13 factories at the present time. 

A 50 percent increase in membership has been reached by the Oil Work- 
ers International Union. It concentrated its organizing activities amongst 
the employes of the Standard Oil Company, which is the leader of anti- 
unionism in the industry. 

A substantial increase of membership has been shown by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, which has become one of our most 
stable affiliates. This union has been beset with stabilization and man- 
power problems as a result of the war. CIO Representative Adolph 
Germer is directing the important organizing campaign. 

Despite the adverse affect of the war, causing material shortages, the 
United Furniture Workers of America is increasing its membership. The 
furniture industry is being converted into the production of war mate- 
rials. During the past year it won 21 elections and negotiated 60 new 
contracts. 

The Utility Workers Organizing Committee has struggled for a num- 
ber of years to get a foothold in the industry and has succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself firmly in a number of areas. After a five-year struggle it 
won an election at the Consumers Power Company in Michigan. 

The National Maritime Union is serving our nation and the United 
Nations gloriously, with its membership delivering vital war materials to 
all parts of the world. Thousands of its members have given their lives 
so that liberty will be maintained and the forces of destruction and 
despotism crushed. 

In May, 1942, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee met in con- 
vention and adopted a constitution.. It changed its name to the United 
Steelworkers of America. Since October a year ago in 77 National Labor 
Relations Board elections this Union has won exclusive bargaining rights 
for 170,459 steel workers to 4,966 for other unions. 

All of our other affiliated unions have made substantial progress under 
trying circumstances and many of the achievements of our regional direc- 
tors and field representatives have been extremely valuable. 

During the summer of 1942, a number of local unions of gas, coke and 
chemical workers decided that they wanted to have a union of their own 
and to be affiliated directly with the CIO. The ensuing action resulted 
in the formation of the United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. This 
union has held a convention and elected officers. At the present time its 
membership is composed principally of former members of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, at one time affiliated with the CIO. 
This new union is seeking a charter of affiliation from the CIO. Its plans 
include the organizing of thousands of workers in the great chemical 
industry of America who sorely need the benefits of industrial unionism. 

One of the most notable achievements of the past year has been the 
winning of union security in addition to wage increases by many CIO 
unions. Clauses have been written in the most important wage agree- 
ments providing that members shall be required to remain in good stand- 
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ing. This will enable these great unions to release their field representa- 
tives for new organizing campaigns and to service various projects de- 
signed to hasten the day of victory for the United Nations. Further 
details on this phase are covered in this report in the section devoted to 
the National War Labor Board. 

The South still remains one of our main problems. However, some 
organizing progress has been made. On October 12, 1942, a conference 
was held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, at which were in attendance our 
southern regional directors and representatives of affiliated unions with 
equity in the South. Plans were laid and then carried into effect to inten- 
sify organizing activities in major southern industries. 

Improvement has been shown in the Dominion of Canada in the Steel 
and Automobile Industries. Early in September, your President visited 
Canada to address the Canadian Congress of Labour convention in Ottawa. 
While there an opportunity was presented to confer with many govern- 
ment officials, including the Prime Minister of Canada and his cabinet, 
and many business executives on the aims and objectives of the CIO. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Since the 1941 Convention of the CIO, Certificates of Affiliation have 
been issued to 25 new Industrial Union Councils, and one Council has 
been reinstated, in the following places: Denver, Colorado; Waterbury, 
Stamford and Hartford, Connecticut; Jacksonville, Florida; Quad City, 
Illinois; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Wichita, Kansas; Louisville, Kentucky; 
St. Joseph and Branch Counties, Berrien County, Gogebic County, Wash- 
tenaw County, Lenawee County, Emmet County, and Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan; Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey; Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, and Niagara County, New York; Greater Springfield, Ohio; 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania; Dallas County, Texas; Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia; Eastern Panhandle, West Virginia; Kenosha County, Wisconsin. 
The number of State Councils is still 33. The number of City, County, 
and District Councils is 227. The total number of Industrial Union Coun- 
cils is 260. 

In general it can be said that adherence to our Councils by locals of 
many of our Internationals is not as complete as it should be. All CIO 
Unions should renew their efforts to have all locals affiliated to the proper 
Councils and pay their per capita tax. Only in this way can we hope to 
build up our Councils to where they can really discharge their important 
community functions and carry on effectively essential work in the field 
of legislative and political action and community endeavor. 

In the last year’s report the work of our State Councils on important 
state legislation was reviewed in detail. Relatively few state legislatures 
have been in session this year, and the measures considered have re- 
quired less attention by the Director of Industrial Union Councils, John 
Brophy. Procedures similar to those reported in the past have been fol- 
lowed. Our organizations tend as time goes on to perfect their methods 
and systems for keeping in touch with legislatures and governors and for 
bringing the views of organized labor to their attention. 

In the field of national legislation the machinery of State and City 
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Councils has been called into ._play on numerous occasions. It is now the 
established practice that when assistance is needed from CIO affiliates on 
legislation matters the Legislative Representative communicates directly 
with the International Unions, and they in turn with their locals, while the 
Director of Councils makes contact with the state and city central bodies. 
Details of this legislative work are discussed elsewhere in this report. 

In order to be informed of the degree of cooperation from the various 
Councils, and to obtain data on the responses received from Congressmen, 
a reporting system was instituted by the Department early in the spring. 
Each Council now receives a report card with each request for assistance. 
It is filled out by the Council’s secretary in such manner as to show the 
action taken by the Council and the reply received from the particular 
public official contacted. A substantial number of state and city central 
bodies have cooperated whole-heartedly in submitting such reports. In 
other cases cooperation has been poor, indicating ineffective organization. 
It is desirable that procedures be improved in such instances. 

For the last two years there has been maintained an index of all local 
unions affiliated to CIO organizations—arranged to show their location 
in Congressional districts. ‘The purpose is to permit an analysis of the 
extent of the affiliation of locals to Councils in a given area, and to assess 
political strength in a given political district. Practically all the CIO 
Internationals have cooperated freely. It is desirable that similar co- 
operation should be lent by every CIO union. 

It has been customary from the beginning for our Industrial Union 
Councils, working with such specialized political agencies of labor as may 
have existed, to carry the primary responsibility for political activities, on 
both the state and the national level. 

Accordingly, our Councils, and particularly our State organizations, 
have concerned themselves with election campaigns in the several states 
and with the competing candidacies in Congressional primaries and final 
elections. In June all State and Local Councils were called upon for in- 
formation about Congressional campaigns in their districts, and in par- 
ticular for reports on what candidates they were supporting in the Con- 
gressional primaries. In this way the Department assembled the most 
complete body of political data of this kind ever brought together in the 
National Office of the CIO. The information served as the basis for par- 
ticipation in a number of Congressional campaigns and provided the foun- 
dation upon which a detailed plan of action must eventually be built. 

Director Brophy has kept close personal contact with the principal 
Councils by attendance at their conventions, having addressed practically 
every State Council convention during the year. 

In June the Department of Councils published a handbook entitled “War 
Production” intended primarily for the use of state and city central 
bodies. It presents the need for all-out war production and recommends 
procedures and methods of organization by which labor can play an 
increasingly important role. Special editions were published for the Ohio 
CIO Council, the Michigan Industrial Union Council, and the United 
Rubber Workers. Other Unions and Councils ordered large quantities. A 
second printing was run off, and a total of close to 10,000 copies has been 
purchased or otherwise distributed at a small profit. The need for work 
of this kind among our Councils increases as their responsibilities in com- 
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munity activities expand. It is essential that the major problems which 
organized labor confronts, and its major duties in respect to community 
endeavor, be brought constantly to the attention of our central bodies 
through the medium of materials of this kind. 


® 
PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The war has broadened the character of the public relations work con- 
ducted by the CIO during the past year, under the direction of Mr. Len De 
Caux, publicity director. Superimposed on all the usual activities and 
dominating their tone and purpose has been our movement’s biggest 
objective, winning the war. 

This has been the main theme of every CIO publication, every news 
release, every radio program and every other kind of publicity and public 
relations activity. 

Close cooperation has been effected with the Army, the Navy and all 
other government agencies to insure maximum effectiveness in promoting 
the war effort, and to bring CIO material to government attention. This 
has been welcomed by the Federal agencies involved and has led to in- 
creased recognition of labor’s vital war role. 

Increased war production, understanding of war issues, support of our 
Commander-in-Chief, war relief, war bond sales, civilian defense and 
countless other war activities have been explained and promoted at every 
opportunity. 

The legislative program of the CIO has been the subject of many inten- 
sive publicity campaigns, in support of progressive tax legislation, the 
President’s seven-point economic program and other measures to promote 
national unity and the effective and democratic prosecution of the war. 
At the same time, no opportunity has been missed to expose and counteract 
appeaser and defeatest elements within our country, and their labor-baiting 
and labor-splitting tactics. 

Basic emphasis has continued to be placed on the organizational activi- 
ties of the CIO and its affiliates, since building our union strength is of 
first importance to give labor backbone to the democratic war effort. 

Greatly increased use has been made of the radio during the past year 
for all these purposes, both over national networks and in short-wave 
broadcasting to foreign countries. 

All the regular publicity and informational services of the national CIO, 
including The CIO News, the Union News Service clipsheet, pamphlet 
and leaflet publications and assistance to affiliated unions in their special 
campaigns, have been maintained and expanded during the past year. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Long efforts to obtain time for a regular national labor radio program 
were rewarded with success in April, 1942, when the National Broadcast- 
ing Company allocated 15 minutes each week to the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labor over its nationwide network. 

The title of the program is “Labor for Victory,” and the time is from 
1:15 to 1:30 p. m., Eastern War Time, every Sunday. The CIO and the 
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AFL present their programs on alternate weeks, and jointly sponsor some 
program on special occasions. The National Broadcasting Company is 
to be commended for making its facilities available to organized labor for 
this purpose. 

The CIO broadcasts on the Labor for Victory program have been de- 
signed to inform the public of labor’s war efforts in the most entertaining 
and dramatic manner possible. Speeches are kept to a minimum and the 
best available professional radio talent is employed for dramatizations, 
music, etc., to attract and hold the attention of listeners. The response 
to these CIO programs indicates their wide popularity with a huge national 
audience. 

Besides presenting national CIO shows on major issues, the Publicity 
Department has made time available in the “Labor for Victory” series 
to international unions wishing to put on special shows of their own in 
cooperation with the national CIO, and many unions have already availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

In addition to the regular Labor for Victory program, the Publicity 
Department has obtained time on all national networks, as occasion de- 
mands, for special programs and speeches to aid our legislative campaigns 
and to present the CIO message to the general public on important war 
issues. It has also cooperated with the various government departments 
in supplying material and speakers for many national broadcasts under 
government auspices. 

The war has brought about a great increase in short-wave broadcasting 
to foreign countries, and the Office of War Information makes frequent 
demands for special messages from labor leaders and for other labor mate- 
terial and speakers. 

The CIO Publicity Department has been glad to give its full coopera- 
tion in this matter, as have also the publicity representatives of affiliated 
unions and the CIO Committee for American and Allied War Relief. 

Cases of discriminatory denial of radio time to CIO unions appear to 
have decreased during the past year. But when such cases arise they are 
vigorously protested. Temporary improvements in labor’s treatment 
should not blind labor to the longer-range importance of overcoming such 
restrictions as the code provisions of the National Association of Broad- 
casters against selling time to unions for allegedly controversial broad- 
casts. Labor must also continue to demand effective enforcement of free- 
dom of the air by the Federal Communications Commission, or through 
further legislation if necessary. 


The CIO News 


In the field of publication, the national weekly newspaper of the CIO, 
The CIO News, has continued to be one of the most effective publicity 
media of the movement. It has kept up its character as a vigorous cam- 
paigner for all the organizational and legislative campaigns of the CIO, 
as an interpreter of CIO policies, and as the chief supplier of news to the 
membership and to the public on all major activities of our far-flung 
movement. 

To keep pace with the war’s developments, The CIO News has also 
made some marked changes in its editorial concentration and news cover- 
age during the past year. 
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It has devoted greater relative space to political, legislative and adminis- 
trative activities in the Nation’s Capital, in order to simplify and clarify 
for labor leaders many complex national issues, to interpret Congressional 
bills of significance to labor, and to mobilize resistance to anti-labor pro- 
posals and support for measures that would aid labor and the nation. 

The importance of all unions, councils and locals giving their full sup- 
port to The CIO News cannot be too strongly urged. The CIO News 
does not duplicate or compete with other CIO publications. And the 
service it can render to the CIO and all its unions is in direct proportion 
to the extent of its circulation throughout the membership of the CIO. 

In addition to its national edition, The CIO News publishes some 17 
special editions, which are all official organs of affiliated international unions 
or Industrial Union Councils. It places its facilities at the disposal of any 
union or council that desires to have a paper of its own, combining local 
or special union news on its own pages with the national organ’s coverage 
of national CIO news and policy. 


Pamphlets and Leaflets 


During the year, the Publicity Department published a series of new 
pamphlets and leaflets dealing with the war and other questions of national 
importance. These publications included policy statements on national 
unity and on the victory drive, manuals designed to aid war production. 
Other publications deal with organization of Negro workers and auxiliary 
members, with the tax program and similar economic and legislative ques- 
tions. Circulation of these publications was close to the million mark. 


: ® 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The Economic Division during the past year has taken on increased and 
added responsibilities. The name of the. division has been changed to 
the Department of Research and Education. Mr. Ralph Hetzel, the Direc- 
tor of the Economic Division has joined the Army as a Lieutenant. The 
new Director of the Department is Mr. J. Raymond Walsh, formerly pro- 
fessor of Economics at Williams College. The Assistant Director is Mr. 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 

The economic developments of the past year have occupied most of the 
time of this division. Inflation has become a very pressing threat to the 
American economy. It has therefore become necessary for this depart- 
ment to prepare economic material on taxation, price control and ration- 
ing. The assistant director of the Department coordinates the work of 
the CIO Price Control and Rationing Committee. The director is a 
member of the CIO Committee on Taxation. 

Handling of price control, rationing and taxation problems, along with 
assisting on other current economic. problems has required that the mem- 
bers of this department keep in close contact with governmental agencies 
handling these problems. We have also assisted the CIO Committee on 
Manpower with some of their problems. 

The monthly publication, the Economic Outlook, continued to be issued, 
It is circulated to approximately 10,000 subscribers, and has received each 
month considerable amount of attention in the public press. 
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The research directors of all the CIO unions have participated in the 
annual conference of Labor Research Directors, called by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. This conference is composed of research directors 
from all unions—AFL, CIO and the Brotherhoods. The CIO research 
directors continue to serve on the Standing Committee of Directors which 
meets at frequent intervals with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, discussing 
matters relating to improving the material and statistics published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The director of the Department, serving as a 
member of the Standing Committee, keeps in constant touch with the BLS. 

During the past year the Department has aided in the preparation of 
briefs presented by some of the affiliated unions to the War Labor Board, 
playing a major part in some. 

We have been able to improve the type of financial information avail- 
able to local unions, international unions and field representatives, upon 
request. More requests have been received for this kind of information 
in the past year than ever before. Requests from affiliated organizations 
for cost of living, wage, and hour statistics have also increased. 

The members of the Department serve as consultants and as members 
on various governmental committees, such as the Advisory Committee on 
Inter-American affairs, consultant to the Office of Education, Labor Advis- 
ory Committee on Nutrition, Federal Security Agency; Committee on 
Conservation of Manpower of the Department of Labor; Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Division of Labor Stanuards, of the Department of Labor; 
Subcommittee on Education and Training of the Department of Labor. 

The Department also does special research jobs for local and interna- 
tional unions, as well as for the president, secretary and other officials of 
the national CIO. In this connection, the Department aids in the prepara- 
tion of testimony of various CIO officials for presentation to Congres- 
sional committees. 

Up until the time when governmental agencies curtailed the use of paper 
for releases, the Department sent out to local and international unions 
releases from various government agencies in which the unions had sub- 
stantial interest. 


The Economics of the War 


The war requires an unprecedented effort on the military front. It 
requires an equally grave effort on the economic front as well. On this 
front, we have made a fair beginning in our factories, mines and farms. 
It was a slow beginning because of business as usual, monopoly restraints, 
jockeying for advantage and larger profits which intervened to resist the 
people’s will and threaten the national safety. These evils are not yet 
rooted out of our war effort nor will they be without our relentless vigi- 
lance. However, as an economy, we have moved beyond the refusal 
of the automobile industry to convert, the aluminum industry to expand 
and countless companies to produce unless profits were scandalously high. 
We are rapidly expanding output of war materials; we are drawing into 
use the idle machines, men and money that for years we had wasted with 
a cynical unconcern. The job of supplying the armies and peoples of the 
United Nations with the things they require to fight is being done. 

Such a war production effort presents the Government with a problem 
calling for great skill and boldness in the conduct of war finances. War 
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means that the Government must get a very large proportion of the 
goods we produce. To do so, the Treasury must obtain the funds with 
which to buy them. There is no doubt that it can and will secure the 
funds. It can tax. It can borrow from the people. It can borrow from 
the banks. It can create the money itself. 

There is no question of its getting the money, but there is an important 
question of how it will do so. The answer to this question will determine 
in large measure how the burdens of the war are distributed and in some 
measure how the shift from war to peace again will be made. 

On April 27, 1942, President Roosevelt presented to Congress a 7-point 
economic program. The proposal had two major objectives. First, the 
President expressed the absolute need of stabilizing the cost of living for 
all the people as the best guarantee of winning the fight on our economic 
front. Second, the President emphasized that this could not be accom- 
plished except through the simultaneous attack on the issues of price con- 
trol and democratic rationing of all scarce goods, taxation and wage 
stabilization. 

The CIO immediately gave its complete support to the President’s 
7-point economic program. 

The National War Labor Board has sought to formulate a program for 
wage stabilization. It was expressly understood that this did not mean any 
wage freezing but that wage adjustments would be made to meet the prob- 
lems of the rising cost of living, substandard wages and all other wage in- 
equalities. 

However, the control of the cost of living and democratic rationing have 
not been accomplished. The OPA has not really tackled the problem of 
rationing. The nation is faced with a decreasing amount of civilian goods 
available for the people. Real rationing must assure the people who work 
that they will get their fair share so that they will have the necessary 
health and strength for maximum production. This requires an over-all 
rationing immediately of all foods and other necessities. The OPA must 
forget its present approach of puttering around with individual com- 
modities. 

Furthermore, because of loopholes in the Price Control Act the prices 
of a number of agricultural commodities could not be regulated by the 
OPA. As a result, the prices of many goods which the people must buy 
have risen tremendously. The cost of living has thus steadily risen. In 
addition, even where the OPA has the power effectively to regulate prices 
it has been too willing to listen to the wailings of businessmen and has 
permitted prices to rise at the expense of the consumers. 


Economic Stabilization Board : 


In April, 1942, the President suggested a 7-point anti-inflation program. 
Six months later Congress had not acted and the President’s request was 
ignored. On Labor Day, the President asked Congress for authority to 
control inflation. Passage of the anti-inflation bill on the first of October 
resulted in President Roosevelt issuing an executive order on October 3 
establishing an Economic Stabilization Board whose duties would be to 
stabilize prices, profits, salaries, wages, and to institute programs of sub- 
sidies and rationing in order to prevent inflation. 
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Supreme Court Justice James F. Byrnes resigned from the Court to 
become director of this new board. 

The president of the CIO was appointed as one of the two labor mem- 
bers on the Economic Stabilization Board along with two representatives 
of farm and two of industry. Beside these six representatives, the Board 
is composed of the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, Chairman 
of the National War Labor Board, Director of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The New Tax Law 


Probably the most important phase of this entire economic program 
is the tax legislation. The tax bill passed by Congress is a complete denial 
of the principles set forth by President Roosevelt in his several messages. 
Labor does not seek any special privileges in the tax bill but we must 
obtain tax legislation which will protect the interests of all the people and 
serve to’win the war. 

The present tax law carves out one of the most drastic wage cuts ever 
imposed on low-income groups in this nation. Workers receiving $12 a 
week are faced with an income tax. The low-income groups will find their 
taxes doubled and tripled. Over and above all these heavy taxes, there is 
a 5 percent so-called “Victory Tax” on all gross incomes over $624. This 
tax is as repressive as a sales tax which Congress has not as yet dared to 
approve. It hits hardest on those least able to pay. The tax bill takes 
away from the low-income groups money which they actually need to 
buy the bare necessities of life. 

As against this Congress refused: 

(a) To demand that all married couples submit a single tax return. 
Now the wealthy divide their income between husband and wife, thereby 
paying a lower total tax than they would pay if their joint incomes were 
combined in a single tax return. This loophole means a loss to the United 
States Treasury of $420,000,000. 

(b) To tax the interest received by persons from heretofore tax-exempt 
securities. Now the wealthy who have invested their monies in these tax- 
exempt securities are not taxed. This loophole means a loss to the United 
States Treasury of $300,000,000. 

(c) To increase taxes on all persons receiving over $5,000 per year and 
provide that no one can receive an annual income, after taxes, of over 
$25,000 a year. The United States Treasury would benefit by such in- 
creased taxes approximating $2,000,000,000. 

(d) To increase the normal and surtaxes on corporate incomes to any 
great extent. The House of Representatives increased these taxes from 31 
to 45 percent. The Senate Finance Committee very graciously reduced 
this tax from 45 to 40 percent. If these taxes were increased to 55 percent 
the United States Treasury would benefit by approximately $250,000,000. 

(e) To increase gift and estate taxes and to eliminate special privileges 
now afforded to mining and oil companies for depletion allowances. If 
these taxes had been adequately increased as proposed by the United 
States Treasury, the Government would benefit by approximately $525,- 
000,000. 

The present situation has resulted from the fact that the members of 
Congress and the responsible officials of the government have not viewed 
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the tax program as an essential part of the President’s 7-point economic 
program. The approach has simply been of taxes as usual. Occasionally 
a statement has been issued from the Treasury Department indicating 
that the tax legislation was not what it ought to be. But there has been 
no intensive fight made either by the Executive Branch or the Congres- 
sional leaders of the Administration to effectuate the President’s original 
message to Congress where he called for tax legislation consistent with the 
basic need to stabilize the cost of living. Those in Congress who have 
consistently fought our Commander-in-Chief have now seized upon this 
lackadaisical attitude to formulate tax legislation which really strikes a 
blow at the entire war effort. 

Profits, bonuses and high salaries are not taxed to the degree that they 
should be. The low-income groups will bear the major burden which will 
result in a severe restriction upon what the workers will be able to buy 
to give them the health and strength necessary for all-out production. 

Labor must assume the role of leadership in achieving this objective. 
The economic program of President Roosevelt is at the heart of the war 
effort. It is now being sabotaged. It is the task of every single member 
of the CIO to smash any such attempt. Victory can and must. be won 
with the successful enforcement of President Roosevelt’s entire economic 
program. : 


Economics of the Post War 


More causes than one lie behind the present war. More objectives 
than one justify the sacrifices the war entails. One cause, however, is 
basic—the prolonged failure of nations to provide jobs and economic 
security to the people. A primary part of the victory must be a guarantee 


that men, able and willing to work, will get employment at rates of pay 
that yield a life of health and decency and under conditions that con- 
tribute to a good life. 

During the quarter of a century between the two wars, the world was 
sick with a profound economic illness. One country after another slipped 
into depression. England, for example, from 1920 to 1940 suffered an 
unemployment rate that rarely fell below depression levels. Germany, 
after years of mounting idleness, saw in 1932 two out of three of her young 
men between the ages of 17 and 35 wasted in unemployment. The Nazi 
threat grew in this soil of wretchedness. One after another of the indus- 
trial nations collapsed into similar distress. 

Even the United States, relatively prosperous during the 20’s, entered 
in the 30’s its most severe and persistent depression. Unemployment cut 
one-third of the population from its economic base. They were rendered 
almost unwanted in their own land. Millions were forced into deepest 
poverty. The human cost in sickness, disrupted homes, broken schooling, 
footloose children, was beyond calculation. 

The national income was cut in half, making a total dollar loss through 
idleness of more than $300 billion during the decade. This is a sum equal 
to the market value of all the factories, railroads, steamship lines, farms, 
houses, business blocks, in the whole country. It was a monstrous spree 
in human misery. 

And it need not have been. For the men were here, able and willing 
to work. The mines, the factories, the farms, the transport, the copper, 
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iron, coal, cotton, livestock, the human ingenuity and organizing ability— 
all these were here just as before. Our poverty was a poverty self- 
imposed. Our failure was a failure by default. 

The post-war can and must avoid a repetition of the calamity of the 
30’s. This must become a central aim in the victory. 

To insure this victory, plans must be Prepared to deal with two sep- 
arate problems. First of all, at the war’s end, industry will have to be 
reconverted once more. It will be a task similar to the reconversion of 
1919, but enormously greater in magnitude. Dislocations at best will be 
severe and unemployment on a wide scale will return. We must be ready 
to carry forward this reconversion as swiftly as possible and to protect 
the millions immediately affected by the advance provision of generous 
dismissal wages. These funds must be large enough to support all people 
satisfactorily during the conversion period. 

Once the shift to a peace economy has been made, a boom will prob- 
ably develop. Release of our pent-up demand for everything from autos 
to houses surrendered during the war will contribute to this. This con- 
sumer demand will be supplemented by business demand for new ma- 
chinery and plants to replace worn out equipment, and by the necessary 
rehabilitation of war-torn countries. 

Whatever our experience in those first post-war years, there can be no 
question but that the boom will end. Depression will return again unless 
we are prepared to prevent it. 

It is frequently said that we need only leave the private economy alone, 
free from the “restraints” of such laws as the National Labor Relations 
and the Securities Acts. Then, we are told, the United States will be pros- 
perous. Thus we can return to the great days of the 20’s. This assurance 
is an ignorant and an empty one. It forgets that the 20’s were the parent 
of the 30’s, that the depression of the 30’s was already four years old 
before the Securities and Labor Relations Acts saw the light of day. It 
entirely ignores that the present is simply not the past. The United 
States is no longer an empty continent waiting to be exploited by business 
searching out profits. Our geographical frontier which so largely explains 
our 19th century growth is gone. Population no longer expands as once 
it did to float the economy forward and make the future always a more 
promising market than the present and the past. No longer is there a big 
unoccupied world waiting for that kind of business exploitation that 
made the 19th century an imperialist boom for the more advanced nations. 

We shall have to make our own frontier—a new and limitless frontier— 
frontier of the unsatisfied needs of the mass of our own people, the ill- 
housed, ill-fed, ill-clothed workers who have toiled much but reaped little. 


Post-War Committee 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor has been 
requested by the Congress of the United States to make a continuous study 
of post-war problems with particular attention to labor. The Chief of 
the Bureau communicated with the President of the CIO and asked him 
to appoint a committee of labor and representatives to advise with the 
Bureau. Named to such a Committee were Clinton S. Golden, John 
Brophy, J. Raymond Walsh to work with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Many Governmental agencies, in addition to the BLS, are beginning 
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to think about and develop post-war plans. ‘This convention may well 
consider the creation of an over-all CIO Committee to work on and co- 
operate with all Governmental agencies engaged in developing post-war 
problems. 


e 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Legal Department headed by Mr. Lee Pressman, gen- 
eral counsel, has undergone a very substantial change during the past 
year. The war has, of course, brought with it new problems and new 
government agencies affecting our unions. The Legal Department has 
necessarily adjusted its operations to these new developments. 

The National War Labor Board has been among the most important 
of the new agencies. While it has overshadowed, it has, however, not 
completely replaced established agencies before which labor has required 
legal representation and guidance. Accordingly, while continuing its work 
with respect to these older agencies, the Legal Department has been forced 
to direct a very large share of its attention to the new problems. 

Moreover, since the War Labor Board and other agencies have neces- 
sarily during the past year beén in a stage of flexibility and growth made 
necessary by developing war needs and developing consciousness of those 
war needs, the Legal Department has kept in constant touch with develop- 
ments in the form of legislative proposals and executive and administra- 
tive orders. The cooperation and coordination of the work of the Legal 
Department and the Legislative Department has therefore been neces- 
sarily very close during this period. 

The Legal Department has continued in addition as in the past to con- 
cern itself with litigation affecting the CIO and to make every effort to 
‘keep our members and representatives all over the country informed 
concerning important legal developments. 


I. National War Labor Board 


The National War Labor Board succeeded the National Defense Media- 
tion Board which had been established by the President by Executive 
Order on March 19, 1941. This predecessor agency passed out of existence 
in connection with the conflict over the demand of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America for a union shop in the captive coal mines. 

The National War Labor Board, although formally created by Execu- 
tive Order, was actually the product of a quick cementing of national 
unity to meet the open declaration of hostilities by the Axis aggressors. 
Less than one week after Pearl Harbor, representatives of the CIO, the 
AFL, and management met at the President’s request to formulate a plan 
for the disposition of industrial disputes and the avoidance of any inter- 
ruption of war production for the duration. 

At that time voluntary pledges were made, pledges which have been 
repeated by the officials of the CIO that labor would take the lead in 
establishing and preserving national unity in furtherance of our war effort 
by renouncing voluntarily the use of the strike weapon for the duration. 
It was also agreed at that time that for peaceful adjustment of labor dis- 
putes, a National War Labor Board be established. This voluntary agree- 
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ment of the representatives of American labor and management was on 
January 12, 1942, embodied in an Executive Order which created the 
National War Labor Board. 

The National War Labor Board is of tremendous significance as an 
agency in which there is equal participation of government, management 
and labor representatives. Throughout the brief period of its existence 
to date, the National War Labor Board has been subjected to innumerable 
tests, strains and attacks. Opponents of its flexibility, persons and groups 
interested in shackling labor in the war emergency have threatened and 
attempted to replace the Board with rigid wage freezing devices calculated 
to deprive workers of any opportunity to alleviate substandard conditions 
or to remove inequities or in any other way to adjust wage levels in the 
light of the war emergency. Others, in violation of the joint pledges and 
agreements reached at the President’s conference, have sought to deny the 
Board’s jurisdiction to deal with the problem of union security. To date 
the Board has weathered these tests and attacks. 

The CIO, during the period of the Board’s existence, has on many occa- 
sions disagreed with the Board’s decisions in specific cases. On wage 
issues representatives of the CIO have felt that the Board has not recog- 
nized the extent to which the needs of war production require upward 
adjustment of wage levels to assure maximum productive efficiency of war 
workers through adequate food, clothing and medical budgets. 

On union security issues the CIO has urged unsuccessfully upon the 
Board a fuller appreciation of the value of the union shop as a guarantee 
of increased unity among workers and as a guarantee of more effective war 
production through elimination of conflict and uncertainty. 

On these and other issues the CIO has not been in agreement with the 
decisions of the Board. However, the CIO has felt from the start that 
the war effort requires the services of an agency such as the Board to make 
determinations in these fields. 

The War Labor Board has demonstrated the basic truth that the main- 
tenance of labor morale and efficiency requires flexibility in the adjust- 
ment of wages and other elements of the working relationship. It has 
demonstrated further that an agency in which labor is admitted to full 
participation can perform the most effective work in promoting national 
unity and the objectives for which the agency is established, not merely 
because it is able to command the fullest confidence of labor and the na- 
tion, but also because labor brings to its task the organization and the out- 
look best calculated to take the lead in unstinting devotion to the single 
objective of speedy and complete victory in the war. 

The decisions rendered by the War Labor Board have been extremely 
numerous and have dealt with almost every phase of relationship between 
employers and employes. It is not possible to report here on the details 
of this important period in the Board’s existence. During its first eight 
months the Board was limited in jurisdiction to labor disputes directly 
affecting war production. This limitation had the unfortunate effect of 
depriving some members of CIO unions of the benefits.of an impartial 
adjudicatory body at a time when the organizations of those workers were 
carrying out in full their own no-strike pledge. 

The Board did construe its jurisdictional limitation with some degree of 
realism. Thus in cases involving Montgomery Ward, West Coast hotel 
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and restaurant workers, and in other situations, the board has recognized 
that a threatened strike need not be a strike simply among war plant 
workers in order to have a very direct and substantial effect upon war 
production. Nevertheless the Board did refuse to take jurisdiction in a 
number of instances under circumstances which virtually penalized work- 
ers for their continued refusal to resort to strike action. 

This problem, however, seems now to have been resolved by Executive 
Order 9250 providing for the stabilization of the national economy, to 
which further reference will be made hereafter. That Order has extended 
the functions of the Board to cover “all industries and all employees”. 

The two most important issues which confronted the Board at its incep- 
tion were wages and union security. 


(a) The Wage Issue 


Shortly after the Board began its functioning our CIO unions took the 
lead in bringing to the attention of the Board the needs of American work- 
ers for an upward adjustment of wages in the light of spiralling living costs 
and in the light of the existence of substandard conditions which inter- 
fered with maximum productive efficiency of workers in war industries. 


Demands for increases of $1 a day to meet these needs were brought 
to the War Labor Board by the United Steelworkers of America, the 
United Automobile Workers of America, the United, Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, the Aluminum Workers, and other important affiliates 
of the CIO. A number of decisions involving the wage issue were promul- 
gated in the early months of the Board’s functioning, but the President’s 
7-point anti-inflation program, as enunciated on April 27, established the 
principles to which the Board thereafter sought to conform its wage policy. 
That policy was first expressed in the decision involving the “Little Steel” 
companies and has come to be known as the “Little Steel” formula. 

Basically, the “Little Steel” formula is built on the assumption that the 
increased cost of living for the nation between January 1, 1941, and May, 
1942, has equalled 15 percent. Accordingly, the “Little Steel” formula 
allows to any group of workers an increase in their average straight time 
hourly earnings between January 1, 1941, and May, 1942, of 15 percent. 
In this formulation, the Board has made no provision for the fact that 
inadequate effectuation of other portions of the President’s program has 
resulted in a continuing rise in food costs. The Board’s formulation has 
also wiped out for large bodies of organized labor the benefits of collec- 
tive bargaining gains of the entire preceding year and one-half. A num- 
ber of other inequitable consequences in its application have become appar- 
ent, most notably in the decision in the case involving our aluminum 
workers. Moreover, in at least one situation involving the Lever Brothers 
Company, the Board has denied even the 15 percent adjustment. 

The formula does contain language calculated to permit wage adjust- 
ments to correct inequities or substandard conditions. Whether the 
formula will continue to be workable and whether the Board’s wage policy 
will be directed toward maintenance of worker health and morale will 
depend upon the understanding and intelligence with which inequities and 
substandard conditions are recognized. It will be necessary during the 
coming months to follow the Board’s functioning with care and to assure 
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the fullest presentation to it of the factors which should condition its 
decisions. 

The anti-inflation law enacted by Congress on October 2, 1942, to grant 
the President further powers for the stabilization of our economy did not 
of itself affect the Board’s basic wage control principles. Nor did the 
President’s Executive Order of October 3 alter the general policy handed 
down by the “Little Steel” formula. There is every likelihood that the 
Board will continue operating under that formula. It will, however, be 
necessary for our unions to be alert to oppose any trend toward misuse of 
the President’s Order as a basis for loss of the necessary flexibility in 
dealing with wage problems. | 

The new law and the President’s Order have, however, a very profound 
effect in general collective bargaining procedures. Under the Order, wage 
problems must now be brought before the War Labor Board not merely 
when there has been disagreement between employer and union. It is 
now necessary to file with the Board and secure the Board’s approval for 
any increase in wage rates even though granted as a result of voluntary 
agreement. In the consideration of these increases, however, the Board 
is still empowered to consider gross inequities, substandards of living, 
maladjustments, inequalities and otherwise to adjust rates with an eye to 
the effective prosecution of the war. This power of the Board over wage 
increases now extends to all industries and all wage earners, to all salaried 
employes earning up to $3,000 per year, and to salaried employes earning 
between $3,000 and $5,000 who are covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. Salaries between $3,000 and $5,000 per year not covered 
by collective bargaining agreements are subject to regulation of the Treas- 
ury Department. The Board has, however, by general order permitted 
without the necessity for approval wage adjustments for individual em- 
ployes on the basis of promotion, merit, service or productivity. 

The task of CIO unions with respect to wage rates and working condi- 
tions of the nation’s employes has thus now been increased significantly. 
The wage of every working man is subject to virtually complete govern- 
mental control. Organized labor has a direct responsibility to the nation, 
in the interests of war production, to seek and maintain wage levels and 
working conditions solely in the interests of employe health, morale and 
efficiency. Both in its participation in the work of the Board and in rep- 
resentation of workers before the Board, the needs of the war effort must 
be our guiding principle. The effectuation of that principle requires the 
organization of ever larger numbers of workers into our ranks. 


(b) Union Security 


The CIO unions have repeatedly brought to the Board demands for 
granting of a union shop in industries or plants where the circumstances 
warranted such a clause in the contract. The Board has at all times re- 
fused to grant any such request. 

Early in its history the Board was placed under extreme pressure and 
attack by employers and employer groups who sought to bar it even from 
consideration of the union security issue. During the course of delibera- 
tions in the “Little Steel” case the United Steelworkers insisted upon an 
immediate decision as to whether or not the Board would abide by the 
agreement of labor and management to submit union security along with 
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all other issues for Board determination. The Board’s answer to this was 
a unanimous declaration that it had jurisdiction to consider all labor dis- 
putes, including disputes as to union status. Thereafter the Board, by 
unanimous action through its Chairman, rebuked the President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers for his efforts to nullify the labor- 
management agreement in this respect. 

The Board’s earliest significant decision on the question involved a 
North Carolina textile mill of Marshall Field & Company. The Board, 
in this decision, laid the foundation for its later more fully developed 
maintenance of membership clause. In that case the Board granted a 
check-off based on the voluntary action of individual employes and also 
a provision requiring the dismissal of any employe who broke his pledge 
to remain as a member of the union for the duration of the contract. After 
decisions in cases involving the Walker-Turner Company, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, which involved some departure from the 
Marshall Field formulation, the Board issued its Robbins Dry Dock 
and Repair decision which granted a maintenance of membership provi- 
sion applicable, without the necessity for individual pledges, to all persons 
who were members of the union at or after the effective date of the con- 
tract. Similar decisions followed in cases involving the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, Nevada Consolidated Copper Corporation, the 
Federal Shipyard Company, and the Hotel Employers Association of San 
Francisco. 

During all this time the employer members of the Board had been 
more or less consistently dissenting even from these maintenance of mem- 
bership provisions. It was in the Ryan Aeronautical case that the Board 
finally arrived at the maintenance of membership formula which it has 
maintained regularly thereafter, namely, a provision that all members of 
the union as of a date 15 days after the Board’s decision, and those who 
thereafter join, must maintain their membership for the duration of the 
contract. Some employer members of the Board joined with the public 
and labor members in this Ryan decision and again in similar decisions in 
cases involving the Ranger Aircraft Company, the E-Z Mills, and the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation. The Phelps-Dodge decision, in fact, rendered 
on June 26, was unanimous. 

Shortly thereafter, however, in decisions involving the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, the Little Steel companies, J. I. Case, United States Rubber 
Company, and the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, the employer members 
again resumed their opposition to the maintenance of membership provi- 
sion. The public members pointed out that the employer members had 
virtually reneged on their announced policies. The employer members 
had previously opposed maintenance of membership unless such provi- 
sions permitted employes to decide in the first instance whether or not 
they would become or remain members before it became obligatory for 
them to remain members. 

The Board’s final formula does permit a 15-day period for employes 
to withdraw from the union before they are required to remain members. 
Nevertheless, as the public members of the Board pointed out, having 
pushed the Board to the point where it revised its formula in order to 
meet the employers’ objections, the employers themselves then went fur- 
ther and insisted that the maintenance of membership should not be 
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granted unless the union agreed to supply to the Board financial state- 
ments and other data about its internal operations. Fortunately the 
public members of the Board rejected this suggested. 

Although the maintenance of membership clause is by no means a com- 
plete solution to the organizational problems which unions face by virtue 
of the necessity for absolute continuity of production, nevertheless it re- 
flects a welcome recognition by the Board of the special needs of the war 
emergency. In providing for maintenance of membership, the Board has 
repeatedly stated its acknowledgement of the vital role played by respon- 
sible unions in the organization of workers and the nation for maximum 
war production. 

On the other hand, the Board’s refusal in any case to grant a union 
shop, even, in one instance, where it was contended, although not entirely 
clear, that such a provision had been included in a previous contract, offers 
a serious threat to established collective bargaining relationships in many 
important industries. 

The Board has recognized only in a few cases that union security also 
involves the need for the check-off of union dues and initiation fees. Under 
present conditions, where the full utilization of manpower has become 
absolutely necessary, unions do not desire to request the discharge of em- 
ployes who have failed to pay their dues. This makes it necessary for 
the union to continue old-time practices in order to collect dues. The very 
basis for union security is thereby impaired with the absence of the check- 
off. In awarding the check-off the Board should recognize that once hav- 
ing conceded the maintenance of membership there should be no need for a 
union to secure once again authorizations from its members for the check- 


off. This policy has been recognized by the Board in the Little Steel cases, 
in the cases involving the subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and in other instances. The principles underlying those cases apply 
to all other CIO unions. 


(c) Other Issues Before the Board 


. The Board’s decisions over the months since its creation have dealt 
with a large variety of matters subsidiary to wages and union security. 

The Board has established regulated and determined grievance proce- 
dures where the parties have been unable themselves to arrive at a deter- 
mination. The Board has rule on vacation problems, has decreed equality 
of pay for men and women doing the same work, and has ruled on almost 
every aspect of labor relations. Its effectiveness and labor’s cooperation 
are demonstrated by the virtual absence of strikes during the period since 
Pearl Harbor. 

The recent Executive Order of the President relating to national eco- 
nomic stabilization definitely embraces all workers in the nation. An 
acute situation is developing for the employes of states, counties and 
municipalities. These bodies are attempting to freeze the wages of their 
employes, and at the same time are refusing to establish any machinery for 
the adjustment of grievances. This policy results in a further pressure on 
the manpower problem because of the threat of these employes drifting into 
other fields of employment. A realistic appreciation of the situation must 
compel the Board to accept jurisdiction of disputes involving such em- 
ployes. It is therefore encouraging to note that the Board recently took 
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—T of a case involving a group of workers in the city of New- 
ark, N. J. 

Another important issue that has arisen is one involving the discharge 
of employes which develops into a dispute. While it is true that these 
employes and their union may present such cases to the National Labor 
Relations Board, the long delay incident to the proceedings does not 
afford any practical relief in the face of labor’s commitment not to engage 
in any strikes. For this reason the CIO has requested the Board to take 
jurisdiction of such cases to the extent of compelling the employer to 
reinstate the employes pending either a hearing of the case by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, or a hearing under the auspices of the 
War Labor Board. This procedure must be adopted by the Board in order 
to afford full protection to the workers against any employer who seeks to 
utilize the war crisis as an opportunity to weaken or destroy the union 
which is seeking to organize his employees. 


(d) Procedure of the Board 


As a result of the expanded work which has been given to the Board 
under the President’s Executive Order, it is anticipated that a good deal 
of the work of the Board will have to be regionalized. The precise ma- 
chinery that the Board will establish has not been formalized at the time 
of this report going to press. The CIO members of the War Labor Board 
are working with the administrative officials of the Board in the prepara- 
tion of rules and regulations. Full information will of course be trans- 
mitted to the CIO affiliated unions as soon as definite procedure has been 
worked out by the Board. One of the basic problems to be covered by the 
new procedure is the need for speed because of the all-embracing control 
which the Board now exercises over industrial relations. 


Conclusion 


The experience of the CIO with the War Labor Board since its creation 
reveals a number of basic points. 

(1) The Board has been established and must be accepted as an effec- 
tive device for the flexible adjustment and determination of wages and 
working conditions during the period of the war. Efforts to substitute 
rigid wage freezing formulas or to deprive employes of the benefits of 
their collective bargaining gains or of the legislative gains of past years 
would affect adversely the morale and working efficiency of the war work- 
ers. In the interest of the war effort organized labor must continue to 
insist on the maintenance of flexibility and adjustment through an agency 
such as the War Labor Board in which labor is assured of constant adher- 
ence to the single objective—victory in the war—by virtue of the active 
participation of labor in the agency’s administration. 

(2) The role played by the War Labor Board is one of transcendent 
significance in the light of its new powers not merely to pass upon wage 
disputes but to approve or disapprove all wage adjustments throughout 
the nation, voluntary or otherwise. The Board has now an overwhelming 
responsibility with respect to the war effort. That responsibility is one 
which the CIO shares not merely through the participation of its members 
who are on the Board, but in the duty of every union both in initial col- 
lective bargaining and in subsequent proceedings before the Board to 
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secure and maintain working conditions most effectively adjusted :to bring 
about the maximum efficiency of our war production machinery. ‘ 


ll. National Labor Relations Board 


The Legal Department has continued to be active in work before and 
in connection with the National Labor Relations Board. 

There have been over the course of the year some shifts in the sig- 
nificance and emphasis of the work of this Board. The years since 1937 - 
have shown in the Board’s statistics a gradual decrease in the proportion 
of its work arising out of unfair labor practice charges and an increase in 
the proportion of its work devoted to determining questions concerning 
representation. That tendency has been sharpened and accelerated during 
the past year, particularly with the impact of the war and the expanding 
volume of work of the National War Labor Board. 

The CIO unions have found it necessary to turn to the Board not so 
much, as in the past, for protection against unfair labor practices of em- 
ployers, but rather for the conduct of elections and the certification of 
representatives. The expanding emphasis of the Board’s election work is 
indicated by the fact that for the second quarter of the current year, the 
most recent date on which reports are available, a larger number of votes 
were cast in Board elections than in any equivalent period in its history. 

The statistics of Board elections reflect also the expanding representa- 
tion of CIO organizations. CIO unions during the same quarter won the 
largest percentage of elections in CIO history. Of the elections held dur- 
ing the period, CIO unions won 47.3 percent, AFL unions won 32.3 per- 
cent, and independent unions won 9.6 percent. This is an increase of 
over 5 percent above the proportion of all the elections won by CIO dur- 
ing the same quarter last year. 

The report of the President of the CIO at our convention last year 
pointed out that partisan attacks upon the Board during preceding years 
had produced a definite effect upon the policies of the Board. During the 
period of the attack the membership of the Board had, member by mem- 
ber, changed until with the appointment of Gerard D. Reilly in Septem- 
ber, 1941, none of the original three members of the Board remained. 

The report of the President of the CIO at the 1941 convention pointed 
out substantial regression that had developed during the year in the deter- 
minations of the Board on basic issues confronting it. The report at that 
time pointed out the extent to which the Board had gone in yielding to 
the pressure of employer groups and of the top leadership of the AFL. 
Under this pressure the Board had revised many of its determinations 
along the lines insisted upon by the AFL leadership, particularly with 
respect to such matters as the bargaining unit and collusive agreements. 

In general, this new shift of policy which had been almost fully estab- 
lished by the end of last year has been continued uniformly during the 
current year. Employers have made contracts, for example, with AFL 
unions, particularly in connection with shipbuilding work, without con- 
sultation of the employes and without regard to the desires of the em- 
ployes with respect to representation. Our unions have experienced 
extreme difficulty in inducing the Board to act with respect to these clear 
violations of the National Labor Relations Act. 

In another situation, involving an election among the employes at the 
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Curtiss-Wright Aviation plant in Buffalo, New York, the AFL union prac- 
ticed outright fraud and as a result won the election. This AFL union 
deliberately flouted the commitment made by the AFL to the President 
of the United States that all premium payments for Saturday and Sunday 
work would be waived and promised, if successful in the election, to de- 
mand such premium payments. In the face of this deliberate misrepre- 
sentation, the Board rejected the UAW(CIO) request that the election be 
set aside. 

In a number of instances our unions have been troubled by the rather 
rigid enforcement of the Board’s policy to-refuse to grant elections or 
otherwise investigate representation during the term of an existing exclu- 
sive bargaining contract. In the case involving the Mill B Company dur- 
ing the past year, the Board extended this doctrine further. The case 
involved an existing AFL agreement whose term was about to expire when 
a CIO union sought an election. However, the existing agreement con- 
tained a provision for automatic renewal unless the parties served advance 
notice of intent to terminate. Because the claim of the CIO union was 
not advanced until after the time for notice of termination had expired, 
even though the claim was advanced before the original term of the con- 
tract had expired, the Board held that the contract was automatically 
renewed and continued as a bar to an election. 

This decision has made it extremely important that any of our organi- 
zations which are selected as representatives by employes already under 
agreement be careful to ascertain not merely the termination date but the 
renewal provisions of the existing agreement and be careful to make timely 
application to the Board for an election. 


The effort of the former Chairman of the United Construction Workers 
Organizing Committee of the CIO to carry his organization out of the CIO 
created a number of problems concerning the holding of elections in plants 
affected by this contest. In some instances an existing agreement was 
invoked in an effort to prevent the employes from manifesting in an 
election their preference to remain with the CIO. There was even an 
effort made to prevent the conduct of such elections by suggesting that 
there having been as yet no formal severance of the tie between the United 
Mine Workers of America and the CIO, an election could not be held be- 
cause it would be between two CIO unions. 

The Board, however, treated the situation realistically and held, as it 
has in earlier years, that its rule against holding elections between two 
unions affiliated with the same parent organization does not apply where 
it is perfectly clear that one of the organizations is refusing to accept the 
directions of the parent organization. In addition, the Board held that 
where an organizational rift created doubt even as to which organization 
could claim to hold the contract, the contract itself could constitute no bar 
to the election. Our CIO unions have been uniformly successful in the 
results of the elections which the Board has conducted in these situations. 

The Board came before the Supreme Court in connection with rela- 
tively few cases of extreme importance. While its orders were, in the 
main, upheld by the Court, the conservative majority which is becoming 
quite clearly defined, dealt the Act at least one setback of some sig- 
nificance. 

In the Southern Steamship Company case the Court refused to order 
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the company to reinstate a group of discharged men because the Court 
held that a strike conducted by the seamen, even while the ship was in 
dock, constituted mutiny. This determination not only imposed an un- 
warranted and serious limitation upon the right of seamen to strike, but 
also disregarded the Board’s legal discretion to decide how best to undo 
the effect of unfair labor practices. 

In an earlier decision involving the Virginia Electric Power Company, 
the Court dealt with the much controverted issue of free speech as applied 
to situations where an employer engages in coercion and seeks to cloak 
himself in the protection of the constitution. The Board had found that 
bulletins and speeches of supervisory officials had “interfered with, re- 
strained and coerced” the employes. The Court did not doubt the 
coercive effect of speech, although much of the press in reporting this 
decision sought to convey that impression. The Court did decide, how- 
ever, that the bulletins and speeches should be considered in the context 
of the entire background of the employer’s actions and attitudes in order 
to determine whether the speeches were or were not coercive. Accordingly 
the case was sent back to the Board with instructions to make more 
definite findings on this score. 

In the Lorillard case the Court refused to accept the Company’s con- 
tention that where a long time had elapsed so that there might be doubt 
as to the Union’s continued representation a Board order to bargain col- 
lectively should be set aside. Instead the Court accepted the Board’s 
finding that in order to effectuate the policies of the Act, the Company’s 
unlawful refusal to bargain must be remedied by an order directing the 
Company to bargain. This is an important doctrine for protection of 
unions against delaying actions by employers who might otherwise refuse 
to bargain and after a long period insist that the Union show its con- 
tinued representation rights. 

In three other cases during this year involving the Southport Petroleum 
Company, the Nevada Consolidated & Copper Corporation and the Elec- 
tric Vacuum Company, Board orders were upheld in recognition of the 
fact that the statute gives to the Board the power to make the findings 
of fact which are to be upset only if unsupported by substantial evidence. 

In general the experience of the past year with the National Labor 
Relations Board indicates that the Board may be expected to continue 
to be of substantial importance in the labor relations policy of the nation, 
an importance which will more and more turn on its handling of repre- 
sentation problems. In passing upon unit questions the Board performs a 
function which is necessary so long as competing claims with respect to 
appropriate units are advanced. It would be unfortunate if pressure and 
power politics rather than the objective facts of collective bargaining situa- 
tions were to be made the determinant of the unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining purposes. The CIO must continue as in the past to fight for 
the realistic decision, case by case, of appropriate unit questions in the 
light of the policy of the National Labor Relations Act to promote sound 
and stable collective bargaining relations. 

The Board further has a statutory duty to protect for the employes 
their own right of independent choice of their collective bargaining repre- 
sentative. This is a right which must not be permitted to be defeated 
by collusive arrangements under which employers impose by contract a 
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labor organization with which they have made a deal without regard to 
the desires of the employes. The CIO must continue to fight to protect 
the right under the statute of American workers to belong to unions of 
their own choice as evidenced by appropriate designation of the majority’s 
exclusive bargaining representative. 


lll. Labor in the Supreme Court 


The past year in the Supreme Court has witnessed the crystallization 
of two groups in the Court’s personnel, an increasingly conservative ma- 
jority consisting primarily of Justices Stone, Roberts, Frankfurter, Jackson 
and Byrnes, and a strong independent liberal minority, including Justices 
Black, Douglas and Reed, who are joined quite frequently by Justice 
Murphy. This line-up may be significantly affected by the resignation 
of Justice Byrnes from the bench to take the position of Economic Sta- 
bilization Director. 

With this division in the Court the decisions of the past year have in- 
cluded a number of extremely unfortunate regressions in the law affecting 
labor and labor relations. 

The cases relating to the work of the National Labor Relations Board 
have been noted in the section of this report dealing with the work of that 
Board. The Southern Steamship Company case, which dealt a severe 
blow to the Board’s power and to the rights of organized seamen, was 
decided by a divided Court, with Mr. Justice Byrnes writing the opinion 
for the majority, and with Justices Reed, Black, Douglas and Murphy 
dissenting. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act came before the Court in a number of 
cases. Prior to this year the Wage and Hour Division had been successful 
in every case presented to the Supreme Court for decision. In earlier 
years the constitutionality of the law, the procedure established by the 
Act for fixing minimum wages in particular industries, and the application 
of the Act to many employes of motor carriers had been sustained by the 
Court. During the current year, however, three of the five decisions 
relating to the Fair Labor Standards Act were adverse to the administra- 
tion of the Act. 

The most serious of these reverses was the decision in Walling v. A. H. 
Belo Corporation. In this case the employer had been paying fixed weekly 
. salaries with a varying number of hours worked each week, averaging 
approximatly 48 hours. After the Wage and Hour law had been enacted 
and shortly before it went into effect, the employer on advice of counsel 
forced his employes to enter into “agreements” fixing hourly rates for 
each employe at levels which would permit the employer to continue to 
work them for approximately 48 hours per week as he had previously 
without paying them any more in weekly salary than he had theretofore. 
This policy was accomplished by fixing the hourly rate in each instance 
low enough so that the addition of time and one-half for the overtime 
hours brought the weekly pay up to what it had been before, with the 
employer “guaranteeing” that the weekly pay would not be lower than 
it had been. 

The Wage and Hour Administrator took the position that this ruse 
should not be successful and that the relationship was really the same as 
it has previously been when there was a fixed weekly salary regardless of 
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hours worked. Accordingly the Wage and Hour Administrator declared 
that the hourly rate for purposes of overtime should be computed by the 
usual method in such cases and not by the figure contained in the so-called 
“agreements.” ‘The Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 vote, reversed the Ad- 
ministrator and upheld the employer’s action. 

The Court in another decision, in Overnight Motor Transportation 
Company v. Missell, agreed with the Administrator that, where a fixed 
weekly salary is paid and no “agreement” is involved such as was brought 
into the Belo case, overtime rates must be paid for overtime hours even 
though the salary was such that it was above the minimum wage pre- 
scribed by the statute. The only difference between this and the Belo 
case was that the Belo Company had used the hourly rate “agreement” 
to camouflage the fact that it was working on a straight weekly wage. 
The Belo case may well open the door to a widespread evasion of the Act. 
particularly among unorganized workers whose job rates will not be pro- 
tected by Union agreements. 

The two other decisions adverse to the administration of the Act were 
the Cudahy case and the Jacksonville Terminal Company case. In the 
first the Court seriously hampered the Wage and Hour Division’s power 
to inspect company records by declaring that every subpoena for the pro- 
duction of records must be signed personally by the Administrator himself 
and cannot be issued by the Division’s regional directors. In the Jack- 
sonville Terminal case the Court approved-the action of a railway terminal 
company to cut down the amount it had to pay under the Act by requiring 
red-caps to account for their “tips” and then considering the “tips” as 
part of the wage paid to them. : 

From both these decisions—decisions which weakened and warped the 
operation of the Act—Justices Black and Douglas dissented. In the 
Cudahy case the alignment of the Court was changed somewhat when 
Justices Byrnes and Jackson joined the dissent, while in the Jacksonville 
Terminal case Justice Murphy joined the dissent. 

On the other hand, a definite gain for the Wage and Hour Division was 
registered in the Kirschbaum case. In this decision the Court upheld the 
Administrator in applying the benefits of the Act to building maintenance 
employes serving a building whose tenants were engaged in the production 
of large quantities of goods for interstate commerce. 

Several decisions during the year contained important implications with 
respect to the constitutional guarantee of the right of free expression 
through picketing. The decisions of the Court over the preceding years 
have gradually developed precedents establishing a constitutional protec- 
tion for peaceful picketing. During this last year in one very important 
decision, the Ritter case, the Court took a long step backward in this 
respect. 

The case involved a conflict between a labor organization and a building 
contractor. In an effort to enforce its demands the Union picketed a 
restaurant operated by the man for whom the contractor was constructing 
the building. The Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of a Texas 
statute under which an injunction was issued against this picketing. In this 
decision the Court has hedged and limited an important constitutional pro- 
tection with vague and artificial lines. The Court insisted that the res- 
taurant was not directly related to the labor dispute. The decision con- 
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sidered immaterial the fact that the picketing was peaceful, that the pickets 
truthfully stated the facts on their signs and that the establishment that 
was being picketed was directly involved in the dispute by virtue of the 
fact that it was operated by the person on whose building the non-union 
labor was being used. The CIO filed a brief amicus curiae in support of 
the AFL union involved in the case. Justices Black, Reed, Douglas and 
Murphy dissented from the opinion. 

How vague is the line that the Supreme Court has drawn in these 
cases involving basic constitutional rights is indicated by the fact that on 
the very same day that it decided the Ritter case, the Court, in the Wohl 
case, upheld the constitutional right of a New York bakery drivers’ union 
to picket a bakery which sold its products to bakery peddlers with whom 
the Union had a labor dispute. Even in deciding this case, however, the 
Court stated its views in language which caused Justices Douglas, Black 
and Murphy to write a separate opinion because the Court had defined 
too narrowly the constitutional right to picket. 

Two cases came before the Court involving anti-labor features of the 
Wisconsin Employment Peace Act, which was one of the state laws passed 
during the period when labor relations acts were being loaded with amend- 
ments adverse to labor. 

One of these decisions, the case of Hotel and Restaurant Workers Em- 
ployes International Alliance v. Wisconsin Labor Relations Board, bears 
directly on the problem of the constitutional guarantee of the right to 
picket. The Court refused to declare unconstitutional the provisions of 
the State Act which permit the State Board to enjoin peaceful picketing. 
However, the Court was very careful to point out that it was deciding only 
the case before it and that in that case the Supreme Court of the state 
had limited the Board’s order so as to permit peaceful picketing. In the 
other case involving the same statute, Allen-Bradley Local No. 1111 v. 
Wisconsin Labor Relations Board, the Court held that the order which 
the Board had issued against the union was not itself in conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act. Therefore the Court refused to set the 
order aside. However, the Court again made clear that this did not mean 
that it would take the same action if the Wisconsin Board should in an- 
other case issue an order which did conflict with the National Act. 

Although the Court was extremely kind to the Wisconsin Act in these 
two cases, its interpretation of the orders which the State Board had 
issued, the cases do make clear that under circumstances where the anti- 
labor features of state statutes of this type are applied in a manner which 
can be proven to interfere directly with the constitutional right to picket 
or to interfere with the rights given to labor under the National Labor 
Relations Act such action would be overturned in the courts. 

In one case brought to the Court by the CIO an unfortunately narrow 
interpretation of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act was rendered 
in a decision adverse to the Union. The case involved an organization 
of self-employed fishermen in a dispute with an association of the packers 
and dealers in fish to whom these fishermen must sell their product. The 
issue was whether the fishermen were entitled to the protection of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act against an effort by the packers to secure an in- 
junction. The Court held the protection of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was not available because the Court regarded the controversy solely as 
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one between “fish sellers and fish buyers” and not between employer and 
employe. 

This decision, unfortunately, ignored the realities of the relationship 
between the fishers’ and the packers. The decision, it should be noted, 
however, does not in any way pass on the constitutional rights of the 
fishermen but holds only that they are not “employes” of the packers 
and therefore are not protected by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


IV. Employment of Aliens and Workers Charged 
With Disloyalty 


In the great crisis confronting our nation no group has been more con- 
scious than the CIO of the necessity for guarding against sabotage or 
espionage in our war plants. On the other hand, it has been equally true 
that the CIO has recognized more than any other group the vital necessity 
for utilizing to the fullest extent all available manpower and for preserving 
national morale and unity by obliterating the lines of prejudice and bias 
that divide racial and national groups in our country. 

The CIO has fought throughout this year against any efforts to deprive 
our industrial plants of the benefits of the labor power of the large and 
thoroughly loyal alien portion of our population and against any efforts to 
warp or thwart our fight against Fascism or against Fascist agents by 
misdirecting our anti-espionage and anti-sabotage efforts against union 
men. 

A number of conferences have been held with representatives of govern- 
ment agencies in an effort to assure the adoption of directives and proce- 
dures which would serve the purpose of preventing espionage and sabotage 
and not the purpose of rousing anti-alien hysteria, depriving loyal aliens 
of jobs and attacking loyal American citizens. A Joint Memorandum was 
adopted by the War and Navy Departments, the AFL, CIO and Railroad 
Brotherhoods to meet the situation. 

The CIO and its affiliated unions have been successful in working out 
appropriate procedures and safeguards for some of the problems. How- 
ever, in many spheres the results have been far from satisfactory and 
require much more intensive and energetic action in the immediate future. 

At the end of last year the Attorney General, in a statement concerning 
the employment of aliens in private industry, specifically warned against 
discrimination. He branded such a policy as “shortsighted” and “wasteful.” 
He stated further that it is a most effective method of creating disunity, 
of breaking faith with people who have come to America as a haven of 
democracy. 

There are in the statutes some restrictions with regard to employment 
of aliens but they in no way prohibit employment of aliens. The only 
requirement is that in the case of certain types of government contracts 
the employer secure from the head of the federal department concerned 
permission for the employment of the alien. 

While this restriction does not purport to and is not intended to pre- 
clude the employment of aliens, the fact is that in many respects its oper- 
ation has been in effect contrary to the stated policy of the President and 
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the Attorney General. Employers, in violation of the spirit of that policy, 
have been unwilling to undergo the relatively slight inconvenience attend- 
ant upon making application for permission to employ the alien and hence 
have preferred to hire others. In some instances the length of time 
between application and approval has been relatively long, thereby de- 
priving the alien of employment not merely for that period but for the 
duration of the job. Thus the restriction has virtually barred aliens from 
employment upon work such as construction jobs which may be of rela- 
tively limited duration so that even a short delay in securing permission 
means denial of employment. 

It is perfectly clear that these consequences are unfortunate, not merely 
from the point of view of their effect on the individuals involved, but more 
significantly from the point of view of the net losses of manpower. At 
least a partial solution could be arrived at if the War and Navy Depart- 
ments were to relax their insistence upon a separate approval for the same 
alien each time he is placed on a new job. If one thorough investigation 
could establish the loyalty of the alien, a standing certificate of approval 
might then admit him or her to immediate employment without repeated 
loss of man hours. It would seem perfectly feasible to supplement this 
with a requirement of immediate notification to the War or Navy De- 
partment that the alien has been employed. Efforts have been made, 
and will continue to be made, to improve these procedures in the direction 
of fairness to the alien and conservation of manpower. 

An equally important .problem relates to those aliens who are denied 
the necessary permission. Early this year the CIO was able to work out 
with the affected agencies procedures for review of the determinations 
denying permission for the employment of any such aliens. These proce- 
dures, however, have never accorded the alien anything in the nature of 
a personal hearing. Nor have they accorded to the alien any indication of 
the nature of the charges against him or the nature of the doubts as to his 
loyalty. Indeed, it should be fully understood, in the interests of protecting 
the reputation of affected aliens, that the denial of permission does not 
necessarily imply suspicion as to the alien’s personal loyalty. Other fac- 
tors may have dictated the denial in order to avoid any possible dangers 
to war plants. 

The procedures in this respect have been extremely unsatisfactory and 
have indeed resulted in unfortunate consequences. Here, too, there is 
definite room for a substantial revamping of policy with an eye to effec- 
tuating the principles stated by the President and the Attorney General. 

The procedural problems relating to aliens whose employment permis- 
sion is refused are closely analogous to those relating to the removal of 
workers charged with disloyalty. This matter, too, has been the subject 
of conferences between the CIO and government officials. The problem 
has arisen in a number of different areas in the plants of employers per- 
forming work under contract with the War or Navy Departments. Those 
departments have the authority by federal statute to request the discharge 
of employes believed to be engaged in espionage or sabotage. 

With respect to radio operators, the Secretary of the Navy has by 
statute been empowered to direct the removal of individuals from such 
positions where necessary in the interests of the war. 

Substantially similar powers are exercised by the War and Navy De- 
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partments with respect to civilian employment in other spheres such as the 
Army Transport Service. Early in the year the War and Navy Depart- 
ments agreed upon a procedure for consultation with organized labor in 
the exercise of this power both as a means of securing voluntary coopera- 
tion in the prevention of espionage and sabotage and as a means of pro- 
tecting loyal workers against abuses of the power or against attempts by 
employers to direct the power against loyal union men. 

Under this procedure the removal action was to be taken only after 
“adequate investigation.” Prior to removal a worker’s union representa- 
tive was to be notified. If the worker desired to contest the removal, he 
of his representative was to be permitted within 30 days to request such 
review and in the event that review should disclose insufficient cause for 
the removal, the worker was to receive reimbursement for the period of 
loss of employment. 

This procedure has accorded virtually nothing to the affected worker in 
the way of statement or even suggestion as to the charges against him. 
Moreover, the provision for “review” without indication as to the person 
making the review or the nature of the review has not afforded adequate 
protection in the way of reconsideration of the facts by a person qualified 
by training and temperament to evaluate the justice and desirability of the 
removal. 

In one sphere a more satisfactory arrangement has been reached. The 
Secretary of the Navy, in the exercise of his powers with respect to radio 
operators, has agreed to submit the issues arising in such instance to the 
adjudication of Dean Wayne L. Morse, a member of the War Labor 
Board, a person trained by experience in the process of adjudication, par- 
ticularly with reference to employment relations. 

This arrangement has pointed the way to a sound and suitable procedure 
for the handling of such problems. The procedure has afforded full recog- 
nition of the demands of national security while at the same time guarding 
against the dangers of arbitrary action which may result in individual in- 
justice and deprivation. It is to be hoped that progress along these lines 
may be made in the coming months in connection with identical problems 
arising in war plants and elsewhere. 


V. President’s Overtime Order 


In the Spring of 1942 in the interests of promoting the greatest produc- 
tive efforts of industry and to prod management into full week round-the- 
clock operation of all war plants, the CIO adopted a resolution at a regular 
Executive Board meeting recommending to CIO organizations that for 
the duration of the war there be no insistence upon premium payments for 
work performed on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays where that work is 
performed within the limits of the 40-hour work week. This resolution, 
of course, in no way interfered with overtime payment for work done 
beyond 40 hours in any one week. 

This step, taken voluntarily at the request of our government leaders, 
was fully effectuated by our CIO organizations. However, it was un- 
fortunately ascertained that the same policy was not being as scrupulously 
carried out by rival organizations despite the pledges of those organizations 
to conform to the same principle. Indeed, in many instances rival organi- 
zations were working to undermine the leadership of the CIO by offering 
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to continue to secure for the membership the benefits of premium pay for 
we and Sunday work even though that work fell within the 40-hour 
week. 

In view of the necessity for a uniform policy and to prevent such un- 
scrupulous efforts to take advantage of the CIO’s patriotic renunciation, the 
President, on September 9, issued Executive Order No. 9240. 

Under the terms of this order premium payments for work done on 
Saturdays or Sundays was prohibited except that any employe who was 
required to work seven consecutive days was to be entitled to double time 
for the seventh day. Work done on the sixth work day in any regularly 
scheduled work week might be compensated at time and one-half if so 
provided by contract or law. The Order also-enumerated six holidays 
which were to be compensated at time and one-half. 

In addition, a supplementary Executive Order was executed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt empowering the Secretary of Labor to declare exemptions 
from the operation of the original order. The Secretary of Labor there- 
under has exempted the Building Trades which are working under a na- 
tional stabilization agreement. The Secretary of Labor has also stayed 
the operation of the original order insofar as the shipbuilding industry is 
concerned which is also operating under stabilization agreements. 

Your President has communicated with the Secretary of Labor protest- 
ing the discrimination which has resulted against the CIO by reason of 
the exemption granted, to the Building Trades. The Secretary of Labor 
has not offered any reasonable justification for the distinction which she 
has drawn between the Building Trades and other war industries. This 
discrimination being practiced against CIO unions will again have to be 
taken to the President of the United States in order that the policy under- 
lying the Executive Order should be made to apply with fairness to all 
workers. 

The Legal Department has issued interpretations regarding the opera- 
tion of the Executive Order. In securing additional interpretations and 
statements from the Department of Labor regarding the Order, we have 
considered it our task to assure its construction and effectuation in the light 
of the specific objective which it was designed to accomplish, namely, the 
discouragement of absenteeism and the encouragement of full round-the- 
clock production. 


Vi. Labor Policy Governing Government-Owned, 
Privately-Operated Plants 


The United States Government owns about 100 munition plants’ which 
are under jurisdiction of the War and Navy Departments. These two 
departments have the plants operated under a contract with private con- 
tractors who receive a fixed fee. All costs of operation are borne by the 
government. 

In consultation with representatives of the CIO and the AFL, the War 
and Navy Departments have issued a statement of labor policy governing 
these plants. This statement is a great step forward for organized labor, 
and covers the following points: 

(a) There is an express prohibition against any discrimination in em- 
ployment for reason of race, creed, color or sex. 

(b) Collective bargaining is recognized for the employes of these plants. 
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However, the exclusive bargaining agent may not be designated until the 
majority of the estimated total of employes in any appropriate bargaining 
unit has actually been hired. Where there is any conflict as to what is an 
appropriate bargaining unit, the question is to be determined by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Furthermore, under special circumstances 
an exclusive bargaining representative may be designated even before a 
majority of the estimated total has been hired. This procedure prevents 
collusive contracts from being entered into before a representative number 
of the employes has been hired. 

(c) Even before the exclusive bargaining representative has been chosen, 
grievance machinery will be established within these plants to adjust griev- 
ances. The grievance machinery is set up between the employer and the 
union which may have members in the plant. 

(d) A basic rule is established that seniority shall be a determining 
factor in matters affecting reemployment, transfers, demotions and promo- 
tions where the other factors of ability and aptitude are equal. 

(e) Where discharges are affected by the private contractor, they will 
be governed by the established grievance machinery set up under the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. However, where discharges are affected by 
the War and Navy Department for suspicion of subversive activities, they 
will be handled in accordance with the outstanding policy now governing 
all plants for similar discharges. In the case of discharges effected by the 
War and Navy Departments in the interest of plant security, review is 
permitted with an opportunity for the employe to have a hearing and a 
chance to produce witnesses and present evidence through counsel. 

(f) Collective bargaining will be permitted between the private con- 
tractor and the union for the establishment of wages, with the right of the 
War and Navy Departments to approve any wage adjustments thus agreed 
upon. Where disputes arise, the issue probably will be presented to the 
National War Labor Board for disposition. 

This statement of labor policy should be very beneficial to the em- 
ployes of the plants involved. It permits the organization of these em- 
ployes into bona fide labor unions and for the establishment of collective 
bargaining thereafter. The policy will undoubtedly be helpful in making 
for the most harmonious labor relations which will assure maximum pro- 
duction at these plants. 


Vil. Bridges Case 


The deportation order directed by Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
against Harry Bridges on May 28, 1942, was not only a blow at all con- 
cepts of justice but even more a blow at national unity and morale neces- 
sary for victory in the people’s war against the Axis. 

The order was a direct repudiation of the findings of the Board of Ap- 
peals set up by the Department of Justice which reviewed the findings of 
Judge Sears against Bridges and found them unworthy of belief. The 
evidence on which the Attorney General based his deportation order did 
not become any more credible between the verdict of the Board of Ap- 
peals and the issuance of the Attorney General’s order. In fact, the evi- 
dence on which the Attorney General chose to rely was on a level with 
that which the Presiding Inspector, Dean James M. Landis, flatly re- 
jected in the first trial. 
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Harry Bridges has thus been subjected to two trials on utterly unfounded 
charges supported by evidence found unworthy of belief by two govern- 
ment agencies, yet despite that fact has been ordered deported after more 
than 20 years of residence and work in this country. 

The CIO has consistently defended the right of Harry Bridges to remain 
in this country as the elected leader of thousands of American workers. To 
this end, the CIO Executive Board. established a “Bridges Victory Com- 
mittee” in June, 1942, consisting of the executive officers of the CIO and 
charged with the duty of conducting the defense of Harry Bridges’ right 
to remain in the United States and to continue his work free from all bar- 
riers to full participation in the victory effort. 

Bridges, and the organization he represents, have made and are making 
a contribution of major importance to our nation’s victory drive. This 
contribution has received public recognition from high ranking Army, 
Navy and other government officials. It is well known to all members of 
organized labor and to the public. 

This contribution has been made evident in the establishment of a joint 
industry-management-government shipping board on the West Coast, in 
which all three groups have worked closely and effectively to speed the 
loading and unloading of war supplies for the fighting fronts. It is evi- 
dent in the fact that no stoppages of any description have occurred in long- 
shore operations in the areas where the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union is organized. It is evident in the organization of 
“longshore battalions” in which groups of highly skilled union members 
have gone into service in the armed forces to train labor battalions in the 
most efficient longshore techniques. 

In addition, Harry Bridges has been in the lead in organizing working 
unity of labor on the West Coast, which has resulted in the formation 
of joint CIO-AFL Victory Committees throughout the area. 

These and other contributions to our victory call for the immediate 
dropping of all charges against Harry Bridges and his acceptance as a 
fully qualified citizen of the United States. The order to deport him, after 
years of service as a worker and leader of organized labor, can only be 
seen as an attempt to appease anti-democratic forces at the cost of the 
all-out war effort. 

The President of the United States should recognize this serious situa- 
tion. Consistent with his bold steps to meet any problem which threatens 
the nation’s all-out war effort, President Roosevelt should issue an order 
dismissing all charges against Bridges as unfounded in fact and afford him 
an opportunity to acquire full citizenship. This decisive measure would be 
greeted with enthusiasm and even greater effort for victory by workers 
throughout our country and in the United Nations. 


Vill. Legislation 


The Legal Department has continued as in the past to concern itself 
with legislative problems. The details of the legislative work of the CIO 
are related in detail in the Legislative, Social Security, Taxation, and other 
sections of this report. It has been the assignment of the Legal Depart- 
ment to work with committees in each of the various fields, to render legal 
aid in the analysis and drafting of legislation. 

The creation of a Legislative Department during the past year has in- 
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tensified and expanded the legislative work of the CIO. This has meant 
a corresponding extension in the work of the Legal Department in relation 
to legislative matters. In the creation of the new Legislative Department 
a member of the legal staff has been specifically designated to work in and 
as part of the newly created department. This has materially aided the 
coordination of the work of the two departments and has made possible 
very close collaboration in the handling of the problems of legislation and 
legislative action. 


IX. Lease for New Building 


Pursuant to authority conferred by the Executive Board, the Executive 
Officers of the organization have entered into a lease for its new head- 
quarters. The building in which the CIO is now located is owned by the 
United Steelworkers of America. The terms and provisions of such lease 
have been approved by the Executive Board. 


X. Advances by the United Mine Workers of America 


At the June 3, 1942, meeting of the Executive Board, an auditing com- 
mittee submitted a comprehensive report regarding the status of the ad- 
vances that had been made by the UMWA to the CIO. On the basis of 
the analysis of the books and records of the CIO and of the documents 
in the files covering the period during which the President of the UMWA 
was also President of the CIO and an opinion rendered by the Legal 
Department, the Executive Board determined that the advances of the 
UMWA did not constitute a debt of the CIO. The Executive Board 
expressed the opinion that the members of the UMWA “did not 
and do not consider the advances which they made to enable other and 
less fortunate workers to achieve economic freedom through union organi- 
zation to be a debt to be repaid in dollars and cents.” 

The request of the President of the United Mine Workers of America 
that the per capita tax owing by the UMWA to the CIO for the months 
of February, March, April and May, 1942, be offset against the alleged 
debt owing to the UMWA was therefore denied. Instead the Executive 
Board determined that the UMWA was delinquent in its per capita tax 
payments. 


XI. Conclusion 


The problems of the war have widely broadened the sphere of opera- 
tions of labor and labor organizations. More and more the necessary 
concern of our organizations with the progress of the war effort, the neces- 
sity for bringing our own full resources to bear in support of the war 
program, the necessity for assuring effective organization of our home 
economic front and our productive resources, have all brought labor and its 
representatives into closer contact and participation in a wide variety of 
governmental activities. As labor moves toward securing its full responsi- 
bility in and toward making its full contribution to the task of winning this 
war, the legal problems with which labor will have to concern itself may 
become as broad as the war effort itself. 

In connection with these new problems, the Legal Department will con- 
tinue as in the past to maintain contact with and cooperate with the attor- 
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neys advising the various CIO unions throughout the country in order to 
obtain the maximum possible benefit from the experience of each of its 
affiliates and in order to secure the maximum possible coordination of the 
activities of our various affiliates. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The Legislative Department has existed as a separate division in the 
national office since May 1942. It has been under the direction of Nathan 
E. Cowan, designated by the Executive Board to act as ClO-legislative rep- 
resentative. Establishment of this department has made possible a more 
effective organization of CIO legislative work and has laid the foundation 
= building a valuable legislative service operating out of the national 
office. 

The Legislative Department has recognized that real legislative activity 
must go beyond the formulation of policy on legislative proposals and the 
appearances for testimony at hearings. The Department consequently has 
begun the establishment of contacts with members of Congress, particu- 
larly with important members of various committees for purposes of a 
standing check on bills with which the CIO is concerned. It is also en- 
gaged in building a filing system of the daily record of individual Con- 
gressmen. Such records will make available to the CIO and its affiliates 
valuable informatian—information through which it will be possible to 
identify those upon whom labor and progressive forces can rely and those 
whose records do not warrant the support of labor. 

In addition the Legislative Department is developing an organized record 
of all bills introduced in Congress; preparing analyses of the significance 
of these bills, and the action each may require. As the Department de- 
velops in this respect it may be expected to fill more and more the function 
of a central information point on the current legislative situation. 

It should be clear, of course, that the entire Washington structure of the 
Legislative Department is meaningless except as a focal point for the much 
more important activities of CIO affiliates and members throughout the 
nation. The Department has during the period of its existence made fre- 
quent reports to the members of the CIO through the international unions 
concerning important pieces of legislation. It has in each instance indi- 
cated the significance of the bill and the position of the CIO. 

It has been the aim of the Department to make this information a basis 
for action by CIO affiliates. Unfortunately it must be reported that not 
in every instance has the response been up to the aims of the department 
and the needs of the situation. Not every CIO affiliate has adequately 
organized its own legislative work so that every CIO member may be 
made aware of legislative developments in Washington, and so that every 
CIO local and member may make known to their Congressmen their views 
concerning pending legislation. A better organization for the dissemination 
of information to all members of the CIO and for the marshalling of the 
views of these members in the form and manner which may best be 
brought to the attention of the members of Congress, constitutes a major 
task of the department for the coming year. 

In addition to its work with respect to particular bills and legislative 
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problems, the Department also undertook to make available whatever 
information and guidance might be needed or requested by CIO unions 
in various localities for their work and discussions in connection with the 
recently concluded elections. : 

The experiences of those elections again emphasizes the necessity fo 
improvement of the organization of CIO affiliates for political and legisla- 
tive education and action. Despite the overwhelming importance of sup- 
porting win-the-war candidates, it was evident that labor in many areas 
had not succeeded in marshalling its fullest strength. In many areas our 
unions awakened too late; in others the scope and vigor of labor action 
was not proportionate to the true strength and importance of the work. 
Since this report goes to press before the elections there will be no further 
attempt at analysis of the election situation. 

The following is a report of the important legislative developments of 
the past year: 


1. Anti-labor Legislation 


Our convention met last year at the time of a gathering attack in Con- 
gress on the rights of labor. That attack contrasted sharply with the 
drive of previous years which had centered largely on legislation to destroy 
the National Labor Relations Act and the Wage and Hour Act. 

In the fall of 1941 strong forces inside and outside of Congress, by a 
campaign which began with the opening of the 1941 season, had succeeded 
in building an attack upon labor which proceeded under a smoke screen 
made possible by the national defense program. 

As our convention met last year, the herculean efforts of CIO represent- 
atives had succeeded in stemming the tide and there was a brief lull in the 
anti-labor campaign. However, the attack was resumed and reached its 
high point by the passage in the House of the notorious Smith bill. 

On December 7 the bombs falling on Pearl Harbor jolted even the more 
rabid labor baiters in Congress into a semblance of reasonableness. The . 
speed and determination with which labor took the lead in cementing 
national unity to meet the attack on our nation, the meeting of representa- 
tives of CIO, the AFL, management and government six days after Pearl 
Harbor, the pledge to abandon the strike weapon for the duration—all 
these brought about a national realization of the true role of labor in this 
war. 

The Smith bill was left to die in Congress. Under the leadership of the 
President a national labor policy based on free and voluntary participation 
and leadership by labor and management was formulated and found ex- 
pression through the work of the War Labor Board. 

However, in the Spring of the year, the same forces and the same Con- 
gressmen who had inaugurated the attacks of 1939, 1940 and 1941, shame- 
lessly unaffected by the national crisis, undertook to drive in new direc- 
tions and attempt new flank attacks upon American workers and their 
organizations—aided by a gigantic press campaign of falsehood, misrep- 
resentation and direct slander, and poll tax members of Congress. 

The focal point of the attack was labor’s right to strike, labor’s right to 
union security, and the provisions of various pieces of social legislation 
which had brought to labor protection against excessive hours of work. 
Every effort was made to sell the nation the impression that defense pro- 
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duction was being impeded by strikes or by a totally non-existent legal 
limitation which prevented hours of work beyond 40 per week. 

Congressman Howard Smith, of Virginia, attempted to accomplish 
results by attaching a rider to an appropriations bill to deprive labor of 
the benefits of overtime payments. With the defeat of this maneuver, 
Mr. Smith returned to the attack with a separate bill designed to accom- 
plish the same objectives. 

Representatives of the CIO brought to the attention of members of 
Congress that labor’s no-strike pledge had been kept and that irresponsi- 
ble walkouts had been reduced to an infinitesimal figure. CIO representa- 
tives pointed out that no law prevented work beyond 40 hours, that in 
fact American workers were giving of their sweat and blood in hours of 
toil far beyond 40, that the sole issue was one of overtime compensation, 
and an effort by Mr, Smith and his followers to bring greater profits for 
corporate enterprises already receiving swollen incomes from their war 
contracts. The Director of the War Production Board and officials of the 
War and Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission all appeared 
before Congressional committees to emphasize the danger of the proposed 
legislation. The President of the United States expressed his opposition. 

It finally became necessary for the CIO to convene a special conference 
in Washington of representatives of all national affiliates to re-emphasize 
once more to the nation the resolve of labor that nothing, not even the 
morale-defeating, labor-baiting sabotage of Congressional appeasers could 
becloud and interfere with labor’s fundamental resolve to carry our war 
effort through to victory. 

The Smith bill was finally defeated in Congressional committee by a 
narrow margin of one vote. 

Before it had been thus defeated, however, it brought in its wake a train 
of other and less publicized measures in both houses, all directed toward 
the same end. Senator Connally made repeated threats to bring out on 
the floor of the Senate his anti-labor amendment to the Selective Service 
Act. Senator Reed offered in the Senate a bill substantially similar to that 
of Smith’s. Representative Vinson introduced a bill to require labor unions 
to register and to reveal details concerning their financial standing and 
other internal operations. This bill was the subject of hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee at which representatives of the national CIO 
appeared to point out the dangers of the bill. 

Congressman Hobbs introduced a proposal to amend the anti-racketeer- 
ing act by removing from the Act all of the present provisions which safe- 
guarded labor against warping of the Congressional intent by misapplica- 
tion to them of a statute intended solely to deal with predatory gangs. 

The Hobbs bill was reported favorably out of committee but was not 
brought to a vote on the House floor only because the rising tide of popular 
understanding of the true role of labor unions in our war effort caused the 
House Rules Committee to hesitate. 

There are indications the same groups which have fostered these cam- 
paigns in the past have not yet given up. Within recent weeks strong 
efforts have been made to revive and circularize fallacious reports con- 
cerning the impact of strikes on the war effort. As fast as these reports 
have been circulated official data has been available to establish their 
inaccuracy. Nevertheless such organizations ‘as the National Association 
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of Manufacturers has not hesitated to reprint and circularize such stories. 

It may be expected therefore that there will be further attacks. It is 
to be hoped the legislative work of the CIO and its affiliates will have 
been adequately organized to repulse them with a solid front of accurate 
information and strong organizational action. 


2. Taxes 


The tax situation remains the first legislative problem of the CIO. 
Reactionary Congressional leaders have been successful thus far in steps 
which seriously jeopardize our war effort by the impact of the new taxation 
on the food and clothing budgets of war workers. But those same leaders 
have made very clear the fact that they are not yet finished with their 
vicious work. They were not able to marshal the necessary strength for a 
drive to impose the sales tax upon the American people, but the threat was 
made repeatedly and openly. 

With the final passage of the tax bill it became clear that the machina- 
tions of the House and Senate Committees had resulted in a bill which falls 
far short of the national revenue needs. This has been seized upon as a 
starting point by the same leaders who were responsible for the inadequate 
bill for a further drive for the enactment of a sales tax. It will be necessary 
for the Legislative Committees of all of our unions to devote their most 
intensive efforts to the task of educating our members concerning the tax 
issue. Our members must be made to understand as they have never 
understood before the direct relationship of the taxation program to the 
national economic program and to the winning of the war. The working 
men and women of America will recognize in 1943 that the Revenue Act 
passed this year has meant a nationwide wage cut which creates serious 
dangers to food budgets. They must recognize during the next month that 
it is essential that they understand these problems and that they make 
known their views in an organized manner so that the supplemental tax 
bill which may be expected in the coming months will embody sound 
taxation of a type which will advance and not impede our war effort. 


3. Price and Wage Legislation 


The economic policies involved in this problem are discussed in detail 
elsewhere in this report. During the course of the discussion of the Price 
Control Act of 1942 which was enacted earlier in the year, the CIO pointed 
out repeatedly the defects in the legislation and the gaps which might be 
expected to result in a failure to control the rising cost of living. The 
defects in the statute as enacted ultimately produced a growing crisis. 

Finally, the President in September of this year was forced to act de- 
cisively. He reported to Congress that the loopholes in the Price Act, 
especially the restrictions upon government power to control the prices of 
farm products, had resulted in an increasingly rapid upward spiral of the 
cost of living, and particularly in the cost of food products. He declared 
that unless Congress took action on this problem by October 1, he would 
be forced to deal with the matter himself under his war powers. 

The President’s message resulted in enactment of the anti-inflation law 
of October 2, 1942. Passage of this law was preceded by a bitter cam- 
paign initiated and directed by a group of large farm interests-in no way 
representative of the views of the American farmers. 
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The law as originally introduced empowered the President to fix the 
ceilings on farm prices at levels not to be below parity or the price levels 
of specified dates which would be reduced only in the case of serious in- 
equities. The group in Congress representing the interests of the larger 
farmers sought and were almost successful in obtaining a re-definition of 
parity in terms which would have converted the bill into a medium for an 
increase of instead of a limitation upon, the cost of living. Fortunately, 
combined labor support of the Administration’s position aided in marshal- 
ling the views of the entire nation so that the bill as finally enacted accords 
to the President substantially the needed power for effective control of 
the nation’s price level. The problem now will be sound effectuation of 
the power granted under the bill through the agencies which the President 


has established. 
4. Poll Tax 


The past year has seen significant advances in the fight for extension 
of democracy to the poll tax states. Posing the issue as a matter of war 
necessity to solidify our ranks and defeat enemy propaganda, the CIO 
has played a leading role in the movement to secure federal legislation 
outlawing the poll tax. 

The first breach in the line of reactionary opposition to this long-delayed 
progressive step came with the enactment of the Soldiers’ Vote Bill. On 
the floor of the Senate an amendment to that bill declared that soldiers 
were to be entitled to vote without regard to the payment of poll tax. The 
Senate amendment was accepted by the House and is now part of the law. 

Meanwhile, throughout the year, CIO along with many other organiza- 
tions pressed for passage of legislation which would remove the poll tax 
restriction not merely on the voting rights for soldiers but on the voting 
rights of every citizen. In the House, the Geyer Anti-poll Tax Bill had 
been effectively bottled up in the Rules Committee which refused to bring 
it to the floor of the House. A nation-wide campaign extending over the 
entire year and climaxed by an all-out drive during the months of August 
and September secured the necessary total of 218 signatures of Congress- 
men on a petition to bring the bill out of the committee. On the floor the 
bill was passed by an overwhelming majority of the House. 

In the Senate the Judiciary Committee had withheld action for over 
a year on the Pepper Anti-poll Tax Bill. The success achieved in connec- 
tion with the Soldiers’ Vote Bill and in the House action with respect to 
the Geyer Bill has served as an incentive to intensify the drive to bring 
about final Congressional action to end the poll tax. Flimsy arguments 
of the unconstitutionality of such legislation are merely a pretext and 
should be so treated. 


5. Legislation for the Protection of Servicemen 


With full CIO support a number of steps were taken to make provision 
for special problems of men serving in the armed forces. At our last con- 
vention the CIO both in its Officers’ Report and in resolutions called for 
an increase in pay for drafted and enlisted men; for more adequate provi- 
sion for the civil rights of our fighting forces; for free postal service, and 
for a number of other reforms calculated to assure them the kind of treat- 
ment that is justified. 
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Legislation has been enacted to increase the base pay of our fighting 
forces to $50 per month. 

Legislation has been enacted to guarantee to the men in service the 
right to vote—not merely on this continent, but throughout the world by 
a system of mail balloting. 

Legislation has been enacted which provides a detailed system of benefit 
payments to various dependents of men in service. These payments 
include contributions from the government, supplemented by deductions 
from the servicemen’s pay. The government’s contribution ranges from 
$28 per month to the serviceman’s wife, plus $12 per month for the first 
child, and $10 for each additional child, downward to $5 per month for 
dependent brothers and sisters. ‘The deduction from the serviceman’s 
salary ranges from $22 to $27. 


6. Dies Committee 


In the past the activities of the Dies Committee have been viewed with 
apprehension by organized labor as an unprincipled attack upon civil 
rights and as an unprincipled utilization of legislative investigatory power 
for the achievement of collateral political ends. During the past year it 
has become increasingly evident that the committee’s actions were far 
more than that. Prosecutions of enemy agents, the barring of the mails 
to seditious publications, and other actions of government agencies during 
the year have sharply indicated the extent which the organizations whose 
line Dies has followed, the organizations which have supported Dies, and 
the organizations and individuals with whom Dies has openly consorted, 
have been direct representatives of interests of enemy powers. 

It is unfortunate that the issue of the extension of the committee came 
before Congress at a time when these significant facts had not become as 
clear as they did later. Nevertheless the vote on the extension of the life 
of the committee to January 1943 revealed an increasing though still in- 
sufficient courage within Congress to brand the committee’s actions for 
what they are. 

It was only after the life of the committee had been extended by vote of 
Congress that public attention was focused very sharply on the committee 
by Vice President Wallace’s declaration that the actions of Mr. Dies con- 
stituted effective aid to the Axis enemies of our nation. Opposition to the 
committee within Congress found expression before the House Accounts 
Committee in a strong effort to limit waste of federal funds in connection 
with the work of Mr. Dies. The committee nevertheless was voted an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the current year. 

Mr. Dies’ effrontery and irresponsibility was further shown when it was 
revealed he had turned to the Treasury of the United States for payment 
of the obligations which his statements imposed upon him as the result 
of a libel suit—the outgrowth of his having publicized some of his charac- 
teristically wild charges under circumstances in which he could not cloak 
himself in Congressional immunity. 

It is inconceivable that there are in Congress today any who would 
support the continued expenditure of federal funds for the activities of a 
committee which has so obviously abused its powers and actually engaged 
in activities detrimental to our war program. It will be an obligation 
which labor owes to the nation and to our victory program to continue to 
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bring to the attention of the people the dangers of the activities of this 
committee and to impress Congress with the absolute need of rejecting 
any future request for its continuance. 


7. Alien Legislation 


It has become increasingly evident that the conduct of this war as an 
all-out war of the people of the country will require that every effort be 
made to enable all segments of the population to make a full contribution. 
More; it has become evident that we cannot be assured of final victory 
without the full utilization of all of our human resources. Artificial lines 
dividing our population on the basis of race, religion, color or national 
origin cannot be tolerated. 

Nevertheless some efforts have been made to invoke our alleged war needs 
as a basis for greater and sharper restrictions upon alien curbs regardless 
of loyalty. During the weeks immediately succeeding our last convention, 
the CIO took its place in the ranks of those who participated in the suc- 
cessful fight to defeat the notorious Hobbs concentration camp bill. More 
recently, the opposition of the CIO to anti-alien bills offered in Congress 
was voided before committees of both Houses. 

A welcome step in the proper direction was taken with the action on 
bills offered by Congressmen Dickstein and Eliot to open the doors of 
citizenship to all men in our armed forces, and to their parents. ‘These 
proposals were based on the very sound assumption that men who are par- 
ticipating in the blood and sweat of armed conflict in defense of a nation 
should be permitted to make their fight as citizens of the nation which 
they are protecting. These bills were reported favorably to the Froee by 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


8. Legislation Affecting Government Employes 


At our last convention the CIO, in a resolution and in its Officers’ Re- 
port, called for action to secure overtime payment for government em- 
ployes, and for increases in the salaries of government employes. During 
the past year some: action has been initiated in this direction, although 
not with fully satisfactory results. A $1,200 minimum salary has been 
established for some groups in the lowest income levels, notably the custo- 
dial workers. A bill calling for overtime payment for federal workers was 
introduced in Congress and was the subject of hearings held by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Civil Service Committee. 

There remains for the CIO the substantial task of securing for govern- 
ment workers a readjustment of wage levels to meet rising living costs 
and to ensure full manpower and energy for their important war tasks. 


Conclusion 


Congress is one of the most important instruments of our public life. 
It must be made to function as a true democratic institution reflecting the 
desires and aspirations of the American people. Unfortunately, Congress 
has not been made fully aware of the views of the people regarding the 
burning questions of the day. As a result, those forces seeking to under- 
mine and impede the war effort, both within and outside of Congress, have 
frustrated the attempts of the win-the-war forces within Congress to fur- 
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nish the proper support to the President in carrying out the nation’s war 
program. Poll tax Congressmen, Congressmen ' practicing politics-as- 
usual, and those Congressmen with possibly more sinister motives have 
prevented Congress from assuming its rightful role of positive leadership 
in American life. 

The relationship between the people and Congress must not be re- 
stricted to election day. The people must continue to be interested in 
Congress and in its activities so that it remains an institution imbedded 
in the democratic traditions of the nation. Labor must be the, force 
to organize and cement national unity behind all those in Congress who 
earnestly desire to give the fullest support to our President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. All the people within every community throughout the 
nation must be unified and organized to furnish the necessary strength to 
their representatives in Congress who really desire to prosecute the war 
for Victory. : 


* 
FINANCES 


The Executive Board abolished the Comptroller’s office and reposed in 
the office of the Secretary all matters pertaining to the finances of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, since the last convention. 

Reports covering the finances of the organization have been submitted 
to the Executive Board at meetings held since the last convention. A 
complete detailed report covering finances from October 1, 1941, to 
September 30, 1942, was submitted to the Executive Board at its meeting 
just preceding the convention. 

Since our last convention in November, 1941, the CIO has substantially 
increased its organizational activity, both directly through the national 
organizing force and through additional aid to affiliated unions. In addi- 
tion, the CIO has increased and intensified its activities in legislative and 
other fields. The continued increase in income of the national organiza- 
tion will assure the continuation of this policy and ,an expansion of the 
activities of the CIO. 

Regular six-month audits of the books of the organization have been 
made by competent accountants appointed by the President and approved 
by the Executive Board and their reports have been made to the Executive 
Board. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


The NDAC, OPM, SPAB. have each in turn failed to turn out produc- 
tion on schedule. Each had attempted, each met the same fate. Every 
new phase of the war placed new vigorous demands upon production 
officials. It is regrettable at this late date to report that even the WPB, 
the latest of these war production agencies, has fallen behind in its job 
to “produce for victory.” 

First and foremost of the reasons for failure is that none of the agencies 
had an over-all conception of the production necessities of total war. There 
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has been a complete lack of understanding of what needs to be done if 
our production is to outstrip that of the Axis powers. 

Most of the personnel of the first agencies—the NDAC and OPM— 
were men from industry. They came without compensation or for a nom- 
inal one-dollar-a-year. Some severed their connections with industry. 
Some did not. Some continued to receive their salaries. Some even had 
their compensation increased. 

Early in the defense program the Senate by resolution established the 
Truman committee to investigate the National Defense Program. This 
committee has forcefully described the functions of the so-called dollar-a- 
year men and w.o.c. (without compensation) men in the OPM. 


The committee points out that these men, while they may or may not 
have severed their industry connections, consciously or unconsciously 
cannot disassociate themselves from their former positions. Always in 
the minds of these men are considerations of returning to their private 
posts after the war, and therefore of protecting the interests of their com- 
panies while in the government. 

Dollar-a-year men, the Truman Committee says, are “in a much better 
position than the ordinary man in the street to know what type of con- 
tracts the government is about to let and how their companies may best 
proceed to obtain consideration. They also are in an excellent position to 
know what shortages are imminent and to advise their companies on how 
best to proceed, either to build up inventories against future shortages, or 
to apply for early consideration for priorities.” 


The committee further pointed out that the men are representatives 
of big business and therefore feel that only big business is fit for the job. 
This has been responsible, in part, for excluding small business from the 
war production program and for piling on big business well over 80 per- 
cent of the prime contracts let by the government. 

Many considerations are in the minds of these men. Some additional 
ones which the Truman Committee mentions are worth noting: 

“It is only natural that such men should believe that only companies of 
the size and type with which they were associated have the ability to per- 
form defense contrdcts; that small and intermediate companies ought not 
to be given prime contracts; that the urgencies of the defense program are 
such that they have no time to consider small companies for defense con- 
tracts; that the large companies ought not to be required to subcontract 
items which they could profitably manufacture and as to which they ex- 
press lack of confidence in the productive facilities of smaller concerns; 
that the producers of strategic materials should not be expected or re- 
quired to increase their capacities, even at government expense, where 
that might result in excess capacity after the war and adversely affect their 
post-war profits; and that large companies should not be expected or re- 
quired to convert their existing facilities into defense plants, where they 
prefer to use their plants to make the profits from their civilian business 
and, at the same time, to have additional plants directly or indirectly paid 
for by the government, which they can operate profitably on terms dic- 
tated by themselves. The dollar-a-year and w.o.c. men subconsciously 
reflect the opinions and conclusions which they formerly reached as man- 
agers of large interests with respect to government competition, with 
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respect to taxation and amortization, with respect to the financing of new 
plant expansion, and with respect to the margin of profit which should be 
allowed on war contracts.” 

Concluding, the committee says: “* * * it is not their intentional acts 
that the committee fears, but their subconsious tendency, without which 
they would hardly be human, to judge all matters before them in the light 
of their past experiences and connection.” 

There are many incidents which reflect the influence dollar-a-year men 
have had upon our production program. The guiding aim has been 
“business as usual.” “Business as usual” attitudes must go. Production 
for victory must be substituted. 

Production for victory does not mean that every effort should be made 
to stop expansion of steel production. Nor does it mean that one com- 
pany should continue to hold almost a complete monopoly on aluminum 
production and even stand in the way of increased production. Nor does 
production for victory mean that copper, lead and zinc producers may 
lie down on the job and permit production to decline as it did during a 
very important period of our production program. 

Every statement and action during the early days of the production 
program indicated that we had sufficient vital basic material such as steel, 
aluminum, etc., to meet any foreseeable demands. 

Each time such a statement or such an action blocked the forces urging 
expansion. One could clearly see the hand of a dollar-a-year man and 
“business as usual” interests influencing our production program. Just 
as the Truman Committee says, “* * * it is the subconscious tendency,” 
of the men that we fear. 

Accomplishments, however good, have been made as much as possible 
within the framework of “business as usual.” We want accomplishments 
that have no such considerations. We want accomplishments that meet 
demands and that have thrown aside all “business as usual” considerations. 


Labor’s Contribution 


Contrasted to the shortsightedness. of business and dollar-a-year men 
is the contribution of labor and most particularly the CIO, Labor is in 
this to produce for victory. 

As we look back over the last two years, we can see the major contribu- 
tions made by labor. Early in our production program the Auto Work- 
ers pointed out the need for all-out conversion of the automobile industry. 
Their plan stood out in striking contrast to the position of the auto indus- 
try and to the position of the dollar-a-year men in the OPM. It was the 
labor groups that were insisting on a conversion program. Industry 
dollar-a-year men, OPM and others, were violently opposed, because it 
was not in line with “business as usual” practice, because it meant sacrific- 
ing profit, production facilities, post-war considerations. 

The CIO Industry Council plan, described fully in last year’s report 
and familiar to all, was labor’s first attempt to get the production agencies 
of the government to alter their thinking from that of “business as usual” 
which meant failure, to “Production for Victory,” which meant success. 
The Industry Council. plan was rejected as an over-all program. Some 
parts of it were accepted and instituted. 

During the past year many CIO unions have presented programs to 
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increase and expedite production in their industries. These programs con- 
stituted labor’s attempt to prod industry along the road to increased pro- 
duction. 

The United Steelworkers, as far back as January, 1941, completed a 
comprehensive survey of the entire steel industry, which was presented 
to the government and National Defense officials along with a plan to 
achieve total steel output. 

The program was not adopted, and the steel shortage daily grew more 
serious, reaching such proportions that it was no longer possible even to 
consider production of steel for civilian purposes. The problem now was 
to be sure that there was enough of this material for war uses. The Steel- 
workers’ original program was followed by another in February, 1942, 
which presented a proposal for the handling of the strap-iron and steel 
collection problem and for total steel production. The plan urged a meet- 
ing of the scrap interests, steel firms and the union for the purpose of 
effectuating a practical program to keep the steel furnaces burning at total 
capacity. Again in June 1942, the Steelworkers once more presented 
practical suggestions for the elimination of steel bottlenecks. The plans 
included a subcontracting program that would utilize existing facilities and 
personnel and other suggestions which, had they been adopted, would have 
gone a long way toward solving the problem of an insufficient supply of 
steel for our armaments. 

In December, 1941, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union pub- 
lished a detailed “Production for Victory” plan to increase copper and 
other non-ferrous metals output to meet war needs. This program called 
for full use of the industry’s resources, for continuous operation of mines, 
for basic improvements in working conditions and for the creation of an 
industry council and union-management production committees in each 
mine and plant. A program incorporating many of the suggestions of this 
plan has been put into effect in this industry, with such success that it is 
even more difficult to understand why such plans have not been adopted 
in other industries. 

Practical suggestions for greater production of aviation gas and more 
efficient transportation of petroleum from oil fields and refineries to con- 
suming centers were incorporated in an eight-point program presented 
by the Oil Workers’ International Union in May of this year. 

Plans for the expansion of aluminum production were prepared by the 
Aluminum Workers Union in July, 1942. A six-point program gave con- 
structive suggestions for production of aluminum, incorporating a pro- 
posal for the establishment of Industry Councils, expansion of productive 
capacity, allocation of supplies, acceleration of bauxite mining operations, 
efficient use of power, and a sound labor policy. 

Of all these and the other plans, only one—that of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union—was accepted, and that only in part. There 
has been stubborn resistance against the use of labor’s ability and desire 
to be of help. 

The basic trouble in the war production program is that organized labor 
has been and is being treated as an unwanted partner. The past failures 
and the present inadequacies of the war production program can be largely 
attributed to this. 

By the same token, the correction of the current outstanding inadequate- 
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ness of the war production program and the success of the armament 
program in the future, is dependent upon the following factors: 

Adequate participation by organized labor in all of the crucial phases 
of the war production program; such participation is an integral part of 
sound, democratic, industry-wide and national economic planning. 

The NDAC, OPM, SPAB, and WPB have not recognized this basic 
fact. However, the Truman Committee of the U. S. Senaté has clearly 
set forth its position on labor representation in its report of January 


5, 1942, 


“The committee is of the opinion that there exists in this 
country today administrative resources which have not yet been 
adequately tapped by the War Production Board. There are at 
least three groups in which various individuals and organizations 
have demonstrated insight and capacity which fit them for wider 
participation in war production. 

“The Labor Division of the War Production Board (now the 
Labor Production Division) and the labor advisory committees 
have consistently taken advanced positions in advocacy of the 
radical curtailment of civilian industry; and the labor groups 
have been constantly in the foreground in fighting for an ade- 
quate conversion program. Labor has fought for curtailment 
and conversion despite the fact that in many cases limitation 
orders have resulted in severe and prolongated unemployment 
for thousands of union members. 

“In the necessary tasks which lie ahead in the completion of 
the conversion process, labor has demonstrated its right to a 
greater degree of participation in the operating work of the War 
Production Board and to a more respectful hearing for its plans 
and suggestions. Mr. Nelson has already recognized this in his 
inauguration of the War Production Drive, which provides for 
joint participation by labor and management in the stimulation 
of production at the individual plants. This program of labor 
participation should, in the committee’s opinion, be broadened 
to provide for similar activity on a regional and industrial basis. 
The War Production drive has proved that, without either labor 
or management trespassing upon the legitimate functions of the 
other, both can make a distinct and profitable contribution in 
joint activity to increase production.” 


This statement was made by the Truman Committee only after it had 
carefully considered the position and program of organized labor. This 
statement of the committee is in outstanding contrast to what this com- 
mittee has had to say about business and industry representatives in the 


OPM and WPB: 


“This committee has repeatedly concluded that the work of 
the OPM and the WPB has been hampered by the extent to 
which their personnel was predominantly drawn from the big 
business group. Many of the large industrialists are, of course, 
men of unquestioned capacity: and the overwhelming majority 
are possessed of patriotism and integrity. The attitudes and 
associations which these men have acquired through the years, 
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however, make it undesirable to rely upon them exclusively for 
direction of the war production program.” 


The substance of this report indicates the lack of proper labor repre- 
sentation in the War Production Board. 

Conferences had recently with Mr. Donald Nelson by the President of 
the CIO and the President of the AFL are pointing the way to better and 
more adequate labor representation. It is the expectation of the CIO 
that a huge governmental organization, to which is appropriated $76,000,- 
000 annually and which employs over 15,000 persons, must of necessity 
give more substantial over-all administrative and policy-making repre- 
sentation in its set-up than is now given to the organized workers of this 
nation. 

If the top flight War Production Board officials favor labor-management 
cooperation out in the plants and work shops of the Nation, then this same 
leadership should certainly provide this very necessary labor representation 
in the administrative agencies of the War Production Board. 


COMBINED LABOR VICTORY COMMITTEE 


In January of this year the President of the United States extended an 
invitation to the CIO and the AFL to designate representatives who would 
serve on a Combined Labor Victory Committee which would meet with 
him regularly in the endeavor to achieve the fullest participation of labor 
in all phases of the war effort. As has been reported elsewhere in this 
report, the Executive Board of the CIO approved the action of your 
President in accepting this invitation and in the designation of the three 
representatives of the CIO to serve on the Committee. These three 
representatives are the President of the CIO, R. J. Thomas, President of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, and Julius Emspak, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg was 
designated by President Roosevelt to serve as the Secretary of the 
Committee. It is the recommendation of the CIO that this Committee 
be expanded to include the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

The Combined Labor Victory Committee has met with the President 
frequently and at regular intervals. On each occasion there has been a 
full and comprehensive analysis of the current problems pertaining to the 
full mobilization of the nation’s resources in support of the war program. 
These discussions have covered such vitally important matters as the 
national economic stabilization program, taxes, wages, stabilizing of prices, 
rationing of goods, war production, and manpower. In the course of these 
meetings the representatives of labor have been given an opportunity to 
make recommendations for important positions in various administrative 
agencies which deal with tasks directly affecting labor. 

The formation and activities of the Combined Labor Victory Committee 
constitutes one of the greatest steps forward in establishing the recognition 
by the government of the vital role which labor must play in the war. 
The fundamental achievements of this committee may be summarized as 
follows: 
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(1) The direct meetings between the committee and the President of the 
United States have resulted in a very wholesome cooperative relationship 
between organized labor and the President. There has thus been created 
the opportunity for a constant exchange of information and views on all 
important phases of the war program which has been mutually beneficial. 

(2) The direct consultation of labor by the President of the United 
States has encouraged and developed a more widespread representation of 
labor in all government agencies and departments. This advance for 
labor has resulted in the fuller mobilization of the nation’s resources in 
prosecuting the war. 

(3) A greater collaboration and cooperation has developed between the 
CIO and the AFL on various important issues pending before the federal 
government agency and on such matters as legislation and political action. 
These activities have incurred a growing unity of action between the CIO 
and AFL affiliated unions locally which in turn has acted as a unified 
force of all the people behind our Commander-in-Chief. 

Labor has not sought representation on the various government agencies 
and federal departments charged with the responsibility of the war pro- 
gram merely in order to protect any selfish or narrow interests. Labor 
has merely asked for the opportunity of expending all of its resources and 
energies in the fuller prosecution of the war. The formation and the work 
of the Combined Labor Victory Committee has been a great step forward 
toward the accomplishment of this objective. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The CIO Program 


The CIO has long had a carefully formulated program for a sound 
social security system. ‘That program has included provisions for: 

(1) A single federal system of old-age insurance with universal coverage 
for all the aged population, including the presently exempt groups of wage 
earners, farmers and self-employed. Such a system should assure a guar- 
anteed monthly minimum income that will provide the essentials of a 
decent standard of living. 

(2) A single federal system of unemployment compensation, with ex- 
tended coverage to all workers, adequate benefits, low eligibility standards, 
provisions for benefits for partial unemployment, and limited disqualifica- 
tion penalties with no employer-experience ratings schemes. 

(3) Adequate provision for workers who lose their earning ability 
through total and permanent disability. 

(4) Adequate provision to workers for loss of earnings due to illness. 

(5) A national health program which would include insurance for medi- 
cal care on a federal basis covering all persons and families, with free 
medical care for those who cannot afford insurance. 

(6) Increased assistance to State programs of aid for blind and de- 
pendent children and for maternal and child health care. 

(7) Adequate provision for protection of the rights of men in the armed 
forces, particularly with an eye to the situation that may face them on 
their return. 
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(8) The entire social security system to be financed in the largest meas- 
ure possible by taxes upon aggregates of excess income and wealth. 

The needs and problems of the war have re-emphasized the essential 
soundness of the CIO position. Problems arising out of the conversion of 
our peace-time economic organization to war-time emphasized the inse- 
curity of an unemployment compensation program based on the scattered 
resources and varied policies of 48 separate States and the inadequacy 
of the benefits now available under State systems. The release to civilian 
life of the many millions of men now serving in the armed forces and the 
reconversion of war-time manufacture to peace-time levels will pose ‘a 
problem of a magnitude now only scarcely realized. 

These are potentialities which present a sharp challenge now to our 
capacity for planning a social security program upon a sound basis which 
will meet contemplated strains. The past year has seen a number of 
significant events in relation to the CIO social security program. 


The Administration Program 


In January 1942 the President in his message transmitting the budget 
to Congress expressly recommended enactment of a number of the most 
important features of the CIO social security program. The substance of 
these proposals of the President have also been incorporated into reports 
of the Social Security Board and the Federal Security Administration and 
into legislation now pending in Congress. Salient features include: (1) 
Increased coverage for old-age and survivors insurance; (2) Addition of 
permanent and temporary disability payments; (3) Addition of hospitali- 
zation payments; and (4) Liberalization and expansion of unemployment 
compensation in a uniform national system. 

No action had been taken in these directions when at the beginning of 
this year the impact of war priorities unemployment began to be felt. In 
the absence of a strong federal system of unemployment compensation 
paying adequate benefits the CIO sought from Congress an appropriation 
of $300,000,000 to deal with the immediate emergency through payment of 
benefits to those deprived of employment by the conversion of industry 
to war production. The House Ways and Means Committee flatly re- 
jected this proposal. 

- In a more recent letter to Senatorial leaders, during the course of the 
debate on the Revenue Act of 1942, the President repeated his intention 
of seeking immediate expansion of the social security benefits program. 

While the Administration proposals constitute sound steps in the direc- 
tion pointed by the CIO, they do not offer a full solution to the needs of 
the present emergency and the probable post-war situation. In this con- 
nection a few salient considerations should be noted. 


Need for a Health Program 


Hospitalization payments and disability benefits will not themselves 
solve our present health problems. War work, speeded production, crowd- 
ing in war production centers have increased the dangers to our national 
health at a time when it has been necessary to withdraw from civilian life 
large numbers of doctors for Army purposes. This situation points more 
sharply than ever to the need for the most effective utilization of our 
medical facilities—the need for a well-organized federal health program. 
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Unemployment Benefits for Men in the Armed Forces 


In most of the States, statutes have been enacted to freeze for the men 
in service the benefits they would be entitled to by virtue of their em- 
ployment up to the time of their departure for the Army. These, however, 
make no provision whatsoever for the vast number of service men who 
had not been able to accumulate to their credit, under their respective 
State unemployment insurance programs, sufficient benefits to be of any 
value upon their return. This makes for unfortunate differentiation be- 
tween men who are returning from a period of equal participation in the 
blood and sweat of warfare. 


This is not merely a problem of the post-war period. It is a matter 
related to the day-to-day fighting morale of our soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines—a morale which is directly affected by concern over their own pros- 
pects on return to civilian life. 

The proposed uniform national system of unemployment compensation 
is, of course, a fundamental step toward handling this problem, but the 
situation points further to the need for the establishment of a system of 
equal benefits on a federal basis for returning soldiers, sailors and marines. 
In this way we can be assured that every fighting man returning from the 
war will be granted some modicum of care pending his readjustment to 
civilian life. 


Extended Old Age Benefit Program 


There is still a basic need for extension far beyond present proposals 
of the old age benefit program to assure to workers adequate provision for 
their care during old age. This means the system must be extended to 
include groups now barred from its benefits such as agricultural workers, 
self-employed, domestics, employes of non-profit institutions and govern- 
ment employes. It also means a basic guaranteed monthly cash income at 
a reasonable level for all aged persons. 


Social Security Taxation 


During deliberations on the Revenue Act of 1942 an amendment was 
inserted by groups unfavorably disposed toward the social security pro- - 
gram to prevent the previously scheduled increase in social security revenue 
by freezing the tax at its present one percent level. This action was taken 
over the opposition of CIO and over the opposition of the President of 
the United States. In a letter to Senate leaders the President announced 
his intention to seek an even further upward adjustment of social security 
taxes to finance an expanded program. 

It will be particularly important in the coming months for us to see to 
it that social security taxes are not used as a substitute for a sound pro- 
gram of war taxation based on ability to pay. The problem of social 
security taxation has been vastly complicated by the refusal of Congress 
to tap large revenue sources in corporate incomes and plug tax-evasion 
loopholes, while at the same time imposing a five percent gross income tax 
which affects even workers earning as little as $12 a week. An expanded 
social security program will have to be sought as a fundamental war need; 
but it is a war need which will have to be financed by means which do not 
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impair the health standards of our war workers by reducing their food and 
clothing budgets below the danger line. 


@ 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


The CIO Committee on Housing consists of presidents of international 
unions. This Committee designated a Subcommittee early in the year to 
which its powers were delegated, and which has assumed its responsibili- 
ties, subject to the direction of the chairman of the full committee, CIO 
Vice President R. J. Thomas. The Subcommittee consists of representa- 
tives of the international unions which have a major concern in the housing 
problem, together with a CIO staff officer who acts as secretary. 

At one of its first meetings, early in January 1942, the Subcommittee 
adopted a set of recommendations on Elements of a Public Housing Pro- 
gram, including the following: (1) support for the Mutual Home Owner- 
ship Plan; (2) support for the United States Housing Authority and 
municipal housing authorities generally, with certain reservations, and 
particularly approval of a program of permanent housing during the war; 
(3) approval for sound techniques of prefabrication; (4) endorsement of 
competitive bidding methods of awarding contracts, with safeguards against 
discrimination; (5) existing federal housing agencies to be merged into 
one; (6) possibilities of financing at two percent and less to be explored; 
(7) emphasis on.need for construction of integrated communities as against 
haphazard individual shelter, and in particular the development of cooper- 
ative union projects with community facilities; and (8) integration of in- 
dustrial planning techniques with the housing program, in a long-range 
program of decentralization of both industrial plants and _ residential 
sections. 

A second basic statement of policy adopted by the Subcommittee at the 
same time related in detail to the Mutual Home Ownership Plan. It 
called for the reduction to writing of an understanding reached by govern- 
ment officials and the management corporation at the Audobon project in 
Camden. It specified further safeguards for the operation of other projects 
under the Plan, and in particular for the protection of the cooperative cor- 
porations and their members against financial loss which might result in a 
post-war depression. 

Early in February Chairman Thomas presented in person to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the views of the CIO on the need for a complete 
reorganization of existing housing agencies and the establishment of one 
unified agency. He likewise conveyed our position on the Mutual Home 
Ownership Plan, on the need for housing in and around the City of Detroit, 
and on the necessity of continuing with permanent well-planned community 
projects, even during the war. 

The general reorganization of housing agencies which was supported by 
the CIO was ordered by the President shortly thereafter. In place of a 
long list of independent and semi-independent departments and agencies 
concerning themselves with housing, including the Coordinator of Defense 
Housing, the Federal Loan Agency, the War and Navy Departments, the 
Farm Security Administration, and the Federal Works Agency with its 
subsidiary bodies, the United States Housing Authority and the United 
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States Housing Corporation, there was substituted the National Housing 
Agency. The National Housing Agency, headed by an Administrator, 
now includes three major divisions, the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, and the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, each headed by a Commissioner. 

Numerous problems have arisen in connection with the program of 
permanent communities. Long delays have been encountered in obtaining 
necessary funds from Congress. In addition the war program demands 
have made it difficult to secure materials essential to construction of per- 
manent dwellings. 

Thus we have been forced, with great reluctance, to moderate our 
insistence upon the adoption of new projects based on the Mutual Home 
Ownership Plan. It is felt this Plan offers a realistic approach to post war 
housing problems and that if only in the interest of accumulating a suf- 
ficient body of experience, further experimentation of projects of this kind 
should be continued during the war. The governing principles adopted 
early this year by the CIO Subcommittee in relation to the Plan are still 
looked upon as fundamental to any sound post-war housing program. 

To the extent that it is possible to secure funds and materials, moreover, 
it is the firm policy of the CIO to continue to press for permanent housing 
projects for low income and middle income groups. Of course the exigen- 
cies of war will make it necessary, in some cases, such as the Willow Run- 
Bomber City program, to abandon permanent housing projects in favor 
of rapidly-built temporary shelter. It is desirable that such shelter be as 
well planned as possible for the comfort of the war worker during the 
emergency, but that it be removed immediately thereafter to prevent 
development of new slum areas. 

The CIO was instrumental early in the year in helping to obtain addi- 
tional funds under the new Lanham Act. Testimony was presented at 
Congressional hearings, representations were made to Congressmen and 
Senators in respect and, in October, additional legislation was passed 
authorizing the appropriation of $600,000,000. 

The problem of rent levels has been one of the concerns of the Sub- 
committee, due to rent fixing by Federal agencies on federal projects, and 
the rent control work of the OPA. When rent control was inaugurated 
last spring, Chairman Thomas sent out detailed explanations of the pro- 
cedure being followed, with appropriate recommendations to CIO organi- 
zations. 

Another problem of importance is that of home utilization. It is 
clear that construction of new housing in defense centers has not 
moved and will not move fast enough to provide all war workers with 
housing. In many war production centers workers are sleeping in parks 
and in what were formerly the community facilities of housing projects 
because they have no other place to go. Many are also forced to commute 
long distances. It has been our feeling that voluntary plans for utilization 
of existing space in private homes and institutions would not meet the 
need, and in consequence the CIO has taken the position that adequate 
legislation or an Executive Order is necessary, conferring authority on 
Federal housing authorities to requisition housing facilities where needed 


by war workers. ; 
To summarize the housing picture, construction has fallen far short of 
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needs, which in turn have been accented by the immense migration of our 
population to war production centers. This failure to provide adequate 
shelter has been due in part to the magnitude of the task, in part to the 
delay in effecting a fundamental reorganization of administrative agencies, 
but above all to the failure to provide adequate funds and adequate powers 
to Federal public housing agencies. This failure is attributable to the 
same group of reactionary Congressmen who have been waging ruthless 
warfare against social amelioration, and in particular against an adequate 
public housing program, over a period of years. 

It is essential that organized labor continue to combat these influences 
and that it make every effort to drive out of public life those who have 
set their faces against the provision of decent shelter in the only way that 
such shelter can be provided—through public agencies. This obligation 
becomes increasingly important in view of the very great role which public 
housing must of necessity play in the post-war period. 

Such a program must consist in large measure of housing construction, 
both because the need for new housing is already great and because hous- 
ing as a field of public construction has never been sufficiently developed 
in the past. It is hoped that principles such as those enunciated by the 
CIO earlier in the year in regard to community facilities, and the integra- 
tion of industrial with community planning will be made fundamental to 
our post-war housing program. 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The war has greatly increased the problems and the work of the mari- 
time unions represented in Washington by the CIO Maritime Committee. 
This body, set up by previous action of the CIO in convention, has been 
active throughout the year in all matters dealing with shipping of war 
supplies to the fighting fronts. 

Much has been done to achieve fuller use of available shipping, though 
much remains to be accomplished. Full use of available American and United 
Nations shipping requires complete recognition and cooperation from both 
government and employers of the major role the CIO maritime unions 
play. If such full cooperation were forthcoming, both on a national scale 
and throughout all United Nations shipping, we would have all the shipping 
required to bring in raw materials and to transport men and supplies to 
all fronts where we elect to attack the Axis. In brief, this full utilization 
of present shipping would remove all barriers to our taking the offensive 
against the enemy. 

The heroic work of our union brothers in sailing ships despite murder- 
ous attacks from Axis submarines and planes is known and recognized by 
everyone. It has been attested in numerous acts of official recognition by 
President Roosevelt and by high officials in the war agencies. This heroism 
is seen again in daily stories of seamen shipping out immediately after 
torpedoing by the enemy, and in the long casualty lists of union members. 

Despite this fact, the CIO maritime unions have had to struggle against 
attempts by certain shortsighted government officials, acting in collabora- 
tion with anti-democratic groups among the shipowners, to blacklist active 
union men for alleged “subversive” activities. For a time the Navy De- 
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partment lent its authority to this move, resulting in wholesale removal of 
desperately needed radio operators from the ships. This practice has been 
halted through the efforts of the CIO maritime unions, but not before 
valuable shipping time was lost while vessels were tied up for lack of 
skilled radio men. 

CIO fishermen have had difficulties with the Navy Department also, 
largely due to wholesale taking over of fishing boats. Despite this, the 
fishermen have worked hard to increase production of a vital food supply 
and have in addition cooperated in maintaining small boat patrols against 
enemy submarines. Earlier recognition of the role the union fishermen 
can play in anti-submarine work would have saved many ships from enemy 
attack. This proposal was made by the CIO fishermen’s union some two 
years ago, but was not seriously considered by the Navy at the time. 

Full use of available shipping involves substantial increases in efficiency 
in loading and unloading. Recognizing this basic fact, the CIO Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union some time ago proposed and put 
into operation a joint-labor-management shipping board, with government 
leadership, which has greatly speeded ship turn-around on the West Coast. 
An extension of this effective work is greatly needed on other coasts, in 
order to increase the flow of war supplies to other overseas fronts. 

The Longshoremen have also helped the war effort by sending highly 
skilled members into longshore labor battalions maintained by the armed 
forces. ‘These men have greatly improved ship-loading and unloading 
both in the Army and the Navy. Already several hundred union mem- 
bers have been sent into key areas or are preparing to go for this purpose. 

In manning our ships despite all dangers and heavy losses, in promoting 
full use of all available shipping and in putting new facilities into action, 
the maritime unions of the CIO have made a major contribution to our 
nation’s war. They are prepared for all tasks that are required in taking 
and sustaining the offensive against the enemy, at no matter what cost in 
lives or hardship. 


* 
COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


The work of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
has borne fruit in the greatly increased employment of Negroes and other 
minority groups in war industries. A number of public hearings have been 
held in various cities, including Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, and 
Birmingham, all of great material and educational value in acquainting 
the general public and employers with the purpose of the Committee’s 
work. There have also been formal executive hearings on employment 
in departments of the Federal government. 

The Committee maintains a limited field staff which investigates com- 
plaints of discrimination. In the period between January and August, 
inclusive, 1942, a total of 4,709 cases were filed with the Committee. The 
field staff investigates these complaints and first seeks an adjustment in 
accordance with Executive Order 8802, which established the Committee. 

In general the methods followed by the Committee have been successful, 
though obviously the field to be covered is enormous, and much more 
extensive efforts must ultimately be made. Representations made to em- 
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ployers have resulted in changes in practice in a large number of cases. 
Where hearings have been held employers have ordinarily cooperated. In 
a few instances, where reference to the President of the United States 
has been necessary for purposes of enforcement, ‘compliance has been 
prompt, and the influence of such cases on industry generally has been 
extensive. It is the judgment of the Committee that further work along 
these lines will have substantial effect on the customs of industry in regard 
to employment of minority groups. 

A system requiring reports from employers cited for violations has been 
established. These reports are closely watched for several months after 
citation. Where definite improvement takes place, as is the usual case, 
the requirement of further reporting is dropped. 

Contrasted with a year ago situations in specific war plants which dis- 
criminated against Negroes are: 

In one company Negroes are steadily moving in at three 
plants in: all employment categories. Negro women are beginning 
to be employed and are receiving basic training at the plants. 
The question of employing Negro stenographic workers is under 
consideration. 

At another small concern employing 240 employes, 75 Negroes 
are now employed in skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled classifi- 
cations, in addition to 75 Mexicans. 

In one more case 300 Negroes are now employed, including 
women, and in another, an employer who had only 8 Negroes 
doing other than custodial work at the time of a hearing, now 
employs a total of 354 Negroes, including 129 on skilled and 
semi-skilled production jobs. 

In one further recent case, the company employed no Negroes 
at the time of the hearing last January. It now has 447 Negroes 
on its payroll, of whom nearly 100 are doing semi-skilled, 
skilled, or professional work. 


I am proud to be able to report that there has been no occasion for 
this Committee to call CIO organizations before it on charges of discrimi- 
nation. In one case, it is true, it was necessary for national officers of a 
CIO union to intervene in a brief wildcat walkout brought on by the pro- 
motion to skilled work of a group of Negroes. Both the walkout and the 
attitude taken by some union members in this instance were contrary to 
union policy, needless to say. 

A number of non-CIO labor organizations which previously refused to 
admit Negroes to membership, whether on the basis of constitutional limi- 
tations or otherwise, have changed their requirements and have now found 
ways and means of admitting Negroes to membership. 

Before the establishment of the Committee, offices of the United States 
Employment Service were accustomed to accept requests from employers 

-which specified that Negroes, Jews, or other minority groups would not 
be hired. The Committee has been succéssful in having this practice elimi- 
nated, although controversy over the matter continues. The position of 
the Committe is clear: such discriminatory practices on the part of the 
government agencies cannot be tolerated. 

In July the Committee was transferred by Executive Order from the 
Executive Office of the President to the War Manpower Commission. As 
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a result of extended negotiations in which the Committee insisted upon 
the preservation of its independence, assurances were given that it would 
continue to operate independently and would have sufficient funds to do 
its work. Representations have been made to officials of the War Man- 
power Commission and others specifying the details of organizational rela- 
tionships which are necessary to make it possible for the Committee to 
continue along the lines it has in the past. Unless this is finally done, the 
Committee’s work for the future would be seriously curtailed if not 
nullified. 

In line with the work of the Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
your President appointed a CIO Committee for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination. This Committee consists of James B. Carey, Willard S. 
Townsend, president of the United Transport Service Employes of 
America, Boyd Wilson, of the United Steelworkers of America, and James 
J. Leary, secretary-treasurer of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
This committee has a detailed program which has been reported to the 
Executive Board of the CIO, designed to carry on the fight against racial 
discrimination, and discrimination against Negroes in particular, on both 
an immediate and-a long-time basis. 


LABOR POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE OPA 


The Labor Policy Committee of the Office of Price Administration was 
established under an Administrative Order issued June 30, 1942, by the 
Administrator of the Office of Price Administration. 

The Committee is composed of nine members, three each from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Railway Labor Organizations, together with such alternates as 
may be designated by the regular members. 

The CIO members of the Committee are Emil Rieve, Textile Workers 
Union of America; Joseph Curran, National Maritime Union, and Sher- 
man S. Dalrymple, United Rubber Workers of America. The alternate 
members are Robert Oliver for Mr. Rieve, Hoyt S. Haddock for Mr. 
Curran and Herbert Dawson for Mr. Dalrymple. The Committee is 
assisted by John Edelman, CIO liaison officer to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Stanley Ruttenberg, assistant director of the CIO Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. 

American Federation of Labor members are Boris Shishkin, economist, 
Frank Fenton, director of organization, and I. M. Osburn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department. 

Members for the Railway Labor Unions are J. G. Luhrsen, executive 
secretary, Railway Labor Executives Association, Martin H. Miller, 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and T. C. Cashen, chairman, Railway Labor Executives Association. 

The functions of the committee are outlined in Section 2 of Adminis- 
trative Order No. 30 as follows: 

“The Labor Policy Committee shall be responsible for advising 


and making recommendations to the Administrator with respect 
to the interests of labor in the formulation of major OPA poli- 
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cies and practices in the price control, rent control and rationing 
programs and related problems. The committee shall likewise 
be responsible for conveying to labor the intent of major OPA 
policies and for advising labor organizations on methods by 
which they may assist in implementing these policies.” 


Administrative and clerical assistance are afforded to the committee by 
the Labor Office, a section set up by the Administrator and staffed by 
OPA personnel, and which is responsible to the Economic Adviser to the 
Administrator. Attached to the Labor Office is a liaison officer for each 
of the three labor groups. 

The liaison officers were selected by the respective organizations com- 
prising the Labor Policy Committee and are responsible to the Labor 
Policy Committee. Their duties are to keep informed with respect to 
all price orders, rationing programs and other activities of OPA and to 
arrange for conferences prior to the promulgation of such orders for 
representatives of labor where such conferences are advisable. The liaison 
officers assist in directing the flow of information to the various labor 
organizations and handle such special problems as may be raised by these 
organizations. 

The Committee sets up sub-committees to consider particular problems 
and submit reports and recommendations to the Labor Policy Committee 
as the basis for proposals to be submitted to the Administrator. The 
rules of the Labor Policy Committee permit the selection of persons not 
members of the Committee to serve on these sub-committees in order to 
obtain those with special qualifications to consider the problems before 
them. 

Sub-committees have been set up on auto, tire and gasoline rationing; 
rent control; labor participation on local war price and rationing boards; 
consumer problems; defense plant transportation committees; and retail 
pricing methods. 

The Committee arranges to have the heads of the various OPA sections 
appear before its regular meetings for the purpose of discussing price 
regulations and rationing programs in process of formulation, to discuss 
problems arising out of the administration of existing regulations, and to 
make such recommendations as may be advisable. 

The Labor Policy Committee functions between meetings through an 
Executive Committee composed of the three co-chairmen of the Com- 
mittee. These are Mr. Rieve for the CIO (Robert Oliver, alternate) ; 
Mr. Luhrsen for the Railway unions, and Mr. Shishkin for the AFL. 
The Executive Committee meets as occasions require with the Administra- 
tor and Deputy Administrator to discuss problems and policy. 

The Committee began its duties months after the Office of Price Admin- 
istration had been established and when many of its major policies had 
been established. The Committee has therefore been under considerable 
difficulty in attempting to have OPA policy reflect the attitude and view- 
point of labor. Many controversies and conflicts in viewpoint have arisen 
that on occasion have threatened continued functioning of the Committee. 


Rationing Policy 


It became readily apparent that the established policy of OPA has been 
and is to ration goods only where scarcities develop. The result has been 
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that actual hardship has been caused by acute shortages developing in 
essential goods before rationing orders have been issued and adequate 
machinery set up for rationing such goods. The Committee has voiced 
frequent criticism on this score, and likewise because it is felt the general 
rationing policy does not utilize the possibilities of over-all rationing as an 
effective method of inflation control, and as a means of insuring a standard 
of living essential to the maintenance of maximum productive effort and 
efficiency. The Committee is of the opinion that rationing can and must 
assume a more vital role in our war effort than that of merely affording 
a means of distributing scarce goods. 


Wage Policy 


The Committee has been critical of the policy of OPA with respect to 
wages. The OPA has attempted to influence other governmental agencies 
charged with responsibility of determining wage policy. The Committee 
has consistently been of the opinion that OPA policy forces disproportion- 
ate consideration of wages as an inflationary factor and inadequate con- 
sideration to other factors such as profits, interests, rents, etc. Much of 
the time of the Committee has been taken up with discussions of the 
OPA’s wage policy with Mr. Henderson and other officials of OPA. 

OPA officials have stated to the Committee that their policy is not to 
grant price increases because of wage increases unless such wage increases 
have been approved by the War Labor Board. Through this procedure 
and others, OPA has attempted to influence wage policy. The Committee 
has been unanimous and forceful in the presentation of its position that 
OPA should handle price control and rationing problems and have nothing 
to do with the determination of wage policy. 


Price Control 


In the field of price control the Committee is of the opinion that meas- 
ures taken by OPA have not been sufficiently effective to prevent substan- 
tial and unwarranted increases in the cost of consumer goods comprising 
the major portion of the wage earner’s living costs. The Committee has 
objected -specifically to the “pressure” method of operation which has 
permitted interested groups to make representations to OPA that have 
resulted in the raising of established price ceilings without, in the opinion 
of the Committee, more than a superficial examination of the need or 
justification for such increases and with too little concern for consumer 
interest. : 

Particularly has this been evident in the field of retail marketing, where 
price ceilings have been substantially raised on the basis of a “squeeze” 
between increased wholesale costs and established price ceilings. The 
Committee is of the opinion that many such increases have been permitted 
without adequate determination of the cost-profit relationship between the 
producer, processor and retail marketer. 

The Committee feels, on the other hand, that wages have been subjected 
to undue restrictions in the price control field, principally because they are 
a factor relatively simple to deal with and manipulate, whereas less obvious 
and more.complex factors have been given little consideration. 


The extent to which statutory limitations or authority and inadequate 
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appropriations have been responsible for the ineffectiveness of price con- 
trol is not completely clear, although there is no doubt but that they 
have contributed in some measure. The Committee is of the opinion 
that under the authority of the Price Stabilization Act there exists ample 
authority to deal effectively with this problem, and there exists no justifi- 
cation on this score for continued ineffectiveness. The Committee is fur- 
ther of the opinion that the welfare of the Nation demands that Congress 
make available whatever funds may be required to get the job done. 


Rent Control 


Excessive rents arising from inadequate housing has been a problem of 
major concern to war workers in the congested production centers of the 
country. Widespread complaints have been made of rent profiteering and 
forced sale of rental property as a device for evading rent ceilings. The 
Committee months ago recommended extension of rent control to the 
entire country instead of to a small number of designated “rent control 
areas” as has been the case. The OPA authorities have maintained that 
insufficient personnel due to budget restrictions has been the major cause 
for failure to cope more fully with this problem. The Committee agrees 
that this is in large measure correct. 

Rent control has now been extended to all parts of the country. Ade- 
quate personnel must be made available and strong measures taken to 
eliminate rent profiteering and for prosecution and punishment of offenders. 
The Committee further submits that experience in the real estate field is 
not necessarily the proper or important qualification for a capable Rent 
Control Director. 


Labor Representation in Regional and State Offices 
And on Local Price and Rationing Boards 


The Committee has given diligent attention to the problem of obtaining 
labor representation in local rationing boards and in the various field 
offices of OPA. A program has now been started that will extend pro- 
gressively to every state in the union to obtain labor representation on the 
local boards in all communities in which there are functioning labor organi- 
zations. The program is being carried on by the Labor Policy Committee, 
the Labor Office and the OPA authorities in cooperation with the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

In addition, agreement has been reached with OPA authorities and 
plans are under way for the appointment of Labor Officers, nominated by 
organized labor, in all of the Regional Offices and all of the important 
State Offices of OPA. 


OPA Labor Policy 


For the purpose of establishing unquestioned authority and responsi- 
bility that will permit it to serve labor properly and represent it ade- 
quately, the Labor Policy Committee has proposed and obtained adoption 
of the following Labor Policy for the Office of Price Administration. This 
policy is currently effective and will be amplified and extended as neces- 
sity requires. 

“Tt is a policy of the OPA to make the fullest possible use of the abili- 
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ties and experience of organized labor’s leaders and members in the 
formulation, administration and enforcement of the OPA price, rent and 
rationing programs. To implement this general policy, the following spe- 
cific applications have been jointly developed by the Labor Policy Com- 
mittee and the Labor Office of the OPA.: 


1. Appointment of Labor Officers to the staffs of OPA Regional 
Administrators and State Directors; 

2. Participation by union members in the work of local War Price 
and Rationing Boards; 

. Supplying trade unions with a continuous flow of information about 
price, rationing or rent regulations of interest to their members; 

. Solicitation of information and advice from union representatives 
having the special knowledge needed in the preparation of proposed 
new regulations; 

. Consultation with union leaders as representatives of consumers 
in the preparation of important policies of general consumer 
interest; 

. Provision of equality of status under rationing regulations as be- 
tween unions and business institutions performing identical func- 
tions; 

. Promoting the establishment of joint labor-management transpor- 
tation committees to organize plant transportation plans; 

. Encouraging the formation of Union Consumer Committees to 
carry on the following work: 

(a) Distribution of educational material and consumer pledges; 

(b) Preparation of complaints of violations of price, rationing and 
rent regulations and presentation of these complaints to local 
War Price and Rationing Boards; 

(c) Encouraging union members to refrain from buying at stores 
which violate price or rationing regulations; 

(d) Encouragement of substitution and conservation of scarce 
products; 

(e) Encouragement of adequate rationing controls; 

(f) Developing cooperative solutions of problems created by 
scarcities of consumer goods. 

. Consultation between OPA and the Labor Policy Committee in 
making appointments of personnel performing labor relations 
functions.” 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


As is generally known, the Office of Civilian Defense created a network 
of state, county, and city defense councils under state and local govern- 
ments. The importance of labor representation on these bodies was imme- 
diately recognized; and the OCD demonstrated a willingness to afford 
labor substantial representation. Mr. John Brophy was named to repre- 
sent the CIO on a Labor Advisory Committee (others are Robert J. Watt, 
representing the American Federation of Labor, and David B. Robertson, 
representing the Railway Brotherhoods). 
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In January a White House conference reached an agreement which in- 
cluded the following statement: 


“The Office of Civilian Defense recognizes that labor’s role in 
the war is of vital importance to maximum production, adequate 
protection and effective volunteer participation. Labor’s respon- 
sibilities require that labor shall be adequately represented in 
the determination of policy and in the administration of civilian 
defense.” 


The labor organizations further agreed to establish committees on civil- 
ian defense within their own locals and central bodies to serve as agencies 
for dissemination of information, and to recommend policies to their rep- 
resentatives on local and state defense councils. 

This announcement of policy was followed by a communication ad- 
dressed by Dean James M. Landis, director, to regional offices of OCD 
declaring that labor representation on state and local councils must be a 
matter of first concern. Late in February he addressed another communi- 
cation to the governors of the several states reminding them of the policy 
of the OCD and asking their cooperation. 

In spite of the position taken by the OCD national office, labor has not 
been markedly successful in achieving representation on defense councils. 
This is due in part to the decentralized structure of the OCD, by which 
final decisions rest with state and local authorities. In many areas, how- 
ever, determined pressure by organized labor, relying upon official state- 
ments of national policy, has resulted in considerable representation. 

Two other problems with which the Labor Advisory Committee has 
been concerned are the matter of plant air-raid protection committees and 
the registration of union members through unions. A definite position 
was taken on these issues in June by Director Landis. In a memorandum 
to all OCD regional directors he recommended establishment of joint 
employer-employe committees on air-raid protection, the union representa- 
tives to constitute the labor half of such committees in plants where unions 
existed. The OCD gave full approval to registration of union members 
through the unions. 

Labor representation on civilian defense councils is doubly important 
because these agencies hold virtual power of nomination of labor repre- 
sentatives to the price and rationing boards. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has taken the position that “membership of the individual boards 
should include members from labor and, where appropriate, members 
from agriculture. In the selection of labor and farmer members a nomi- 
nating body should consult the recognized state and local organizations of 
labor and farmers.” 

Early in the year a Labor Section was established in the national office 
of OCD under direction of Mr. Newman Jeffrey. While the section has 
done excellent work in presenting the viewpoint of organized labor to 
national officials of OCD it has been seriously handicapped in its work 
by inadequate powers and the lack of field representatives. 

To increase the effectiveness of the Labor Section, the Labor Policy 
Committee made unanimous recommendations to the Director early in 
October, in behalf of the CIO, AFL, and the RRB, asking that the section 


be converted into a division immediately responsible to the Director, with 
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direct access to the other divisions and branches, and that labor repre- 
sentatives be appointed to the OCD Regional Office staffs, with direct 
communication with the Labor Division in the Washington office. The 
Director has agreed to the proposals of the Labor Policy Committee. 
Labor is now represented in the Office of Civilian Defense with a func- 
tioning Division, staffed with representatives of the CIO, AFL, and RRB. 
In addition, each Regional Office will have one or more labor representa- 
tives on their staffs whose responsibility it will be to see that the Federal 
labor policies as laid down by the Labor Policy Committee of the Office 
of Civilian Defense are carried out. 


NATIONAL CIO COMMITTEE FOR AMERICAN 
AND ALLIED WAR RELIEF 


Time has demonstrated the wisdom of the decision in the Detroit Con- 
vention in establishing the National CIO Committee to coordinate our war 
relief and war service work. The Convention directed the establishment 
of the Committee to: 

“. . . function to direct and coordinate campaigns to raise funds 
throughout the country to alleviate the misery of the workers and 
peoples of those countries fighting Fascism and Nazism.” 


Pursuant to this direction a Committee of seven Council executives 
headed by Irving Abramson, president of the New Jersey State Industrial 


Union Council, was named. Other members of the Committee are Ted 
F. Silvey, of Ohio (secretary); John Brophy (treasurer); Saul Mills, of 
New York City; John Phillips, of Pennsylvania; August Scholle, of Mich- 
igan, and Gustave Strebel, of New York State. In March the Committee 
appointed Monroe Sweetland of Oregon as national director, and has since 
named a number of staff assistants in the heavier CIO areas. The Com- 
mittee has functioned actively and has twice reported its work to the 
National Executive Board. 

The Committee grew out of a long-felt need to bring order into the 
chaotic conditions surrounding our contributions for war relief causes, and 
to stimulate greater support for the various American and Allied appeals. 
It was felt that management had sometimes resorted to coercion in solicit- 
ing for favored causes, that recognition of labor’s generosity was often 
lacking, and that our contributions entitled CIO to some voice in policies 
of the beneficiary agencies. There was also a mandate from the Conven- 
tion to administer our contributions to the Allied Nations, particularly to 
Britain, Russia and China in cooperation with the labor movements of 


those nations. 


Allied Appeals 


When the Committee began work, its field seemed to be to raise funds 
for the USO for American servicemen, and the British, Russian and Chi- 
nese appeals abroad. After Pearl Harbor the field broadened as new 
fronts were opened and new appeals reached us. Negotiations were 
opened with the British, Chinese and Russian labor movements so that 
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our funds there might be identified as the contributions of CIO unions, 
and projects of special importance to labor were mapped out. Out of 
this association with the Allied labor movements the Committee has 
arranged numerous trans-Atlantic broadcasts from British labor to im- 
portant state and international conventions here, and maintains in cooper- 
ation with the AFL Committee regular labor broadcasts from American 
labor to England and to underground labor on the continent. This work 
was established in cooperation with and at the suggestion of the Office 
of War Information. Agreements with the British War Relief Society, 
Russian War Relief, Inc., United China Relief, the Navy Relief Society 
and the USO provided for clearances of CIO contributions through our 
National Committee, for representation on their policy boards, and for 
crediting of donations in the name of CIO. 


Servicemen 


In addition to our regular contributions to USO, Army and Navy Relief, 
Red Cross, War Prisoners’ Aid, and other agencies benefiting men in the 
armed forces, the Committee is preparing special CIO services. An 
original and outstanding effort in this field was the CIO Servicemen’s 
Manual, sent free to all CIO servicemen, which is now in its second edi- 
tion. Twenty-two National and International Unions have issued special 
editions of the Manual, and some 10,000 Manuals have been sent out in 
response to individual letters and cards from non-CIO men who requested 
copies. Approximately 150,000 of the Manuals have already been issued. 
The USO has recently made arrangements through the Committee to iden- 
tify CIO furnishings, material, and services given to USO centers as CIO 
contributions. A master list of names and home addresses of CIO men 
and women in the armed forces is being compiled by the Committee, and 
merits the cooperation of every local union secretary. 


Red Cross 


A general plan for cooperation between the American Red Cross and © 


the CIO Committee has been made. Under this agreement we will co- 
operate through the year with the Blood Donor, Community Service, Camp 
Council, and War Prisoner work of the Red Cross, and will suspend all 
other fund solicitations during March and April, 1943, to support the Red 
Cross fund appeal. Every CIO member supporting this campaign will 
become an individual member of the Red Cross, and local Red Cross 
Chapters everywhere have been advised to include CIO representation 


on their Boards. 


War Chests 


The National CIO War Relief Committee has played a large part in 
the formation of War Chests in more than 300 American cities. These 
Chests combine the appeals for war needs and for the home front. They 
are meeting with overwhelming support from the American people. These 
combined Chests have been a potent force for national unity and are 
raising more funds at less cost than could be raised by any other method. 
The CIO and the AFL, together with enlightened management, has joined 
hands to support these combined appeals. President Roosevelt, in his 
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recent broadcast for support of the War Chests, made reference to labor’s 
all-out participation. 

Our National Committee has arranged for CIO representation every- 
where on the local, regional and national boards of the War Chests, and 
hundreds of our leaders are now serving on these bodies. This is one 
of the most important milestones of the year, showing how CIO is assum- 
ing more and more responsibility in the leadership of community life. We 
must integrate our organizations into our communities, lending to this new 
effort everywhere the social fervor and vitality which characterizes the 
CIO. Outside the War Chest cities our contributions will continue to be 
made directly to the National Committee. 

The revenues and expenditures of the Committee are separately reported 
to you. I am advised that the overhead costs of our fund-raising is among 
the lowest, if not the lowest, of the major organizations in the war relief 
field. The Committee on October 15 reports $993,391.96 collected and 
pledged at a cost of $60,484.26 (a percentage of 6.1). Further CIO con- 
tributions amounting to $111,962.76 were made directly to beneficiary 
agencies by CIO organizations. The total of contributions and pledges 
will be multiplied several times over by reports coming in from the October 
and November drives under way as this report is in preparation. 

Our Committee is registered with the President’s Committee on War 
Appeals, chairmaned by Joseph E. Davies, and our operations are endorsed 
by and reported to that helpful Committee. 

The Victory slogan advanced by the War Relief Committee—Working! 
Fighting! Giving!—has virtually been adopted by the whole CIO. The 
Committee has pioneered for us in a new and essential field of activity. 
We are learning as we go. Old evils have already been corrected and new 


opportunities have opened to us to serve American labor and to speed 
victory. The work of the National CIO Committee for American and 
Allied War Relief deserves the full cooperation of every union and every 
member of the CIO. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 


Since its inception, the CIO has stood for close fraternal relations with 
labor unions in all lands, realizing that such unity'is a bulwark against the 
forces of reaction and fascism throughout the world. 

This policy was made clear at each CIO convention, and in 1941 our 
delegates unanimously expressed their feeling toward the workers of all 
countries fighting the Axis. The resolution passed at that time instructed 
the Executive Officers of the CIO to “make contact with representatives 
of the free democratic trade union movements throughout the world 
so as to ensure the closest possible cooperation of organized workers in 
all countries in the present struggle against Hitlerism.” 

Since that time the CIO has made repeated efforts to bring about full 
working cooperation with organized labor in all the United Nations. This 
close working alliance was sought in order to present a common front of 
. workers against the common enemy of labor everywhere—the fascist 

xis. 


Such cooperation would obviously result in greatly increased strength 
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to the allied causes in the war, both in strengthening United Nations’ 
morale and in the interchange of workers’ experience in production, on the 
fighting lines and on the home fronts. 

To achieve these ends, it was necessary to include the labor movement 
of every country fighting Axis aggression. Exclusion or relegation to a 
secondary place of any genuine trade union movement would defeat this 
purpose. Worse, it would play directly into the hands of our enemies. 

Accordingly, the June 1942 meeting of the CIO Executive Board unani- 
mously authorized the CIO Executive Officers to “take steps toward se- 
curing closer cooperation and unity of action between the organized work- 
ers of America, including the AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods, and the 
trade unions of the United Nations, including the Latin American nations.” 

Following newspaper reports of a projected Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee in which the AFL would be empowered to select repre- 
sentatives from “any other bona fide trade union body,” a cable was sent 
from CIO headquarters to Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of the British 
Trade Union Congress and reported sponsor of the plan. 

This cable expressed strong disapproval of the projected form of the 
committee and pointed out that the CIO, due to its leading position in 
American industry, should be consulted directly on its representation. The 
cable also pointed out that the Railroad Brotherhoods should be similarly 
consulted, and expressed surprise that the Trade Union Congress had 
failed to extend an official direct invitation to either group. 

A similar cable was sent from the presidents of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, pointing out that the AFL could not represent them and was not 
authorized to speak for them. 

These cables drew a reply from Sir Walter Citrine to the effect that the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress felt that the matter was 
“within the province of the American Federation of Labor” and that the 
Council felt that this was a matter “best dealt with by American labor 
organizations themselves.” 

The proposal of the Trade Union Congress Council, as reported in the 
press and as approved by the AFL, also excluded the participation of the 
trade unions of the other United Nations and was similarly protested by 
them. 

Full discussion of this problem was held at the CIO Executive Board 
meeting of September 1942. Following the discussion, a resolution was 
unanimously passed which pointed out that the exclusion of the CIO, the 
Brotherhoods and the trade unions of other United Nations “must be 
deplored as being inconsistent with the aspirations of the workers of the 
United Nations.” 

The resolution approved the action in communicating the protest of the 
CIO against such a proposal to Sir Walter Citrine, and again authorized 
the CIO Executive Officers to “take steps toward securing closer coopera- 
tion and unity of action between the organized workers of America, in- 
cluding the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods, and the trade unions 
of all the United Nations, including the Latin American nations, to the 
end that a united war labor movement may be the basis for winning the 
war against the Axis and securing a peace which will establish for all 
the people freedom of religion, freedom of speech and assembly, freedom 
from fear and freedom from want.” 
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CONCLUSION 


To my associates in the several departments of the CIO, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for their complete and untiring cooperation. 
This report reflects the important work and efficiency of the members of 
our staff. 

Likewise to our field representatives, regional directors and office work- 
ers, I also express my heartfelt thanks. Each has rendered particular and 
valuable service to this organization. 

The ever-increasing strength of the International affiliates, reflecting as 
it does the basic objective of the CIO to organize the unorganized is a 
particular source of pleasure to the President of this organization. The 
leaders of these various affiliates have my sincere gratitude. I sincerely 
hope that the coming year will find their organizations growing stronger 
each day. 

With the completion of this report we are about to begin our delibera- 
tions. It seems to me most fitting to close this report by thanking a Divine 
Providence for the freedom under which labor organizations are able to 
meet in this great Nation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


PRESIDENT. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The report of President Murray will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 


President Murray in the chair. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to have the convention’s 
approval of the following committees. 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
George Baldanzi, Chairman; Grant W. Oakes, Secretary; Frank McGrath, 
Samuel J. Hogan, James W. Burke, John C. Lawson, John M. Fox, Lewis A. 
Berne. 


OFFICERS REPORT COMMITTEE 
R. J. Thomas, Chairman; Reid Robinson, Secretary; John Doherty, Pietro 
Lucchi, Joseph Curran, Donald Henderson, J. F. Jurich, Joseph Selly, A. H. 
Esposito, A. D. Marimpietri, L. S. Buckmaster, Al Hartung, Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, N. A. Zonarich, Samuel Wolchok, John B. Easton, Eleanor Nelson, 
Milton Murray, J. A. Robertson, Philip Van Gelder, Sam Levin. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Lee Pressman, Secretary; George Addes, 
Harry Bridges, I. L. De Shetler, Abram Flaxer, Julius Emspak, John Green, 
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Jacob Potofsky, S. H. Dalrymple, Morris Muster, Josephine Timms, Michael 
Quill, Emil Rieve, O. A. Knight, Samuel Sponseller, James J. Leary, David J. 
McDonald, Willard S. Townsend, Worth Lowery. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
Frank Rosenblum, Chairman; Clinton S. Golden, secretary; Harry Block, 
Saul Mills, Frederick Meyers, Harold J. Straub, William Pollock, Paul R. 
Christopher, Walter Reuther, Leland Beard, Ted Silvey, John Philips, John 
L. Yancey, Darius Kline, Cecil Martin, Elmer Blankenbecker. 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 
Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; James J. Matles, Secretary; Richard Frank- 
ensteen, John Cooney, Murray Weinstein, William Smith, Max Perlow, Leon- 
ard Lageman, Martin Wagner, Ralph Reiser, Henry Wenning, Ben Gold, 
Charles Lanning, Frank Bonacci, William Richbreek, William Fitzgerald, 
Gerald Fielde, Gus Strebel. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY 
Len D. Caux, Vin Sweeney, Robert L. Cruden, Horace Davis, A. G. Del- 
man, Graham Dolan, Charles W. Ervin, Sam Eubanks, M. H. Forge, J. B. S. 
Hardman, Travis Hedrick, Leo Huberman, Lawrence Kammet, George Klein- 
man, Sam Kramer, Edward Levinson, Milton Murray, Tom Wright. 
A motion to approve the appointment of the above committees was 
seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention is honored this afternoon with 
the presence of Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress of 
Labor. The Canadian Congress of Labor invited the President of this organi- 


zation to attend and address its convention about the middle of last Septem- 
ber. While there I noted with delight the splendid growth of our CIO organi- 
zations in the Dominion of Canada. While in the city of Ottawa I also had 
occasion to address one of the largest business men’s organizations in that 
country, namely, the Canadian Club. I was honored with the presence of the 
Premier of Canada and his Cabinet in the course of a luncheon at the hotel 
that afternoon. 

I believe that the relationships of our organization and the people of 
Canada have been greatly improved as a result of not only our visit, but 
more especially as a result of the work of our CIO organizations in the 
Dominion of Canada. There are also improved relationships existing between 
the officials of the Canadian Congress of Labor and the officers of our several 
affiliates in Canada, the officers of the National CIO movement here in the 
United States of America. 

It therefore affords me great pleasure to introduce and present to th 
convention at this time President Mosher, of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 


: MR. A. R. MOSHER 

President Murray and officers and delegates of the CIO Convention: 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to have this opportunity to address your 
Convention. I consider it an honor, Mr. President, to bring to you and to this 
great gathering the heartiest greetings and the warmest good wishes from 
your fellow-workers in Canada, who are members of unions associated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, and to repay the visit made to the Congress 
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Convention in Ottawa in September last by yourself as a fraternal delegate 
from the CIO. 

May I say at the outset that, as President of the largest national union 
in Canada, the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Trans- 
port Workers, ever since its formation thirty-four years ago, I have on 
more than one occasion found it necessary to criticize certain types of inter- 
national unionism, but I can assure you that it has been a very great pleasure 
for me to work in cooperation with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the international unions affiliated with it. 

There had existed, up to the time when the Canadian Congress of Labor 
was formed, considerable animosity between the national and international 
unions in the Canadian labor movement. The establishment of the Congress, 
in which the national unions and the Canadian branches of the international 
industrial unions were brought together, was frankly regarded as an experi- 
ment, for which many workers anticipated failure, but because of the good 
judgment and good will shown by the leaders of both groups, it has been 
possible to remove almost entirely the antagonism that previously existed, 
and to build a Congress in which all are working together for the common 
good. We still have in Canada some jurisdictional problems, which are more 
or less inevitable when militant and progressive organizations are carrying on 
activities in territories that are still largely unorganized, but we have every 
reason to hope that by defining more clearly the jurisdictions of unions operat- 
ing in allied fields of industry, it will be possible to avoid any difficulties or 
conflicts in this respect. 

One of the most important factors in the success of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor was the willingness of the international unions affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to give to their Canadian branches 
complete autonomy so far as purely Canadian affairs were concerned. These 
Canadian branches, through their Canadian officers, were authorized and en- 
couraged to join with the representatives of the national labor movement in 
Canada for the purpose of setting up a central labor body which would provide 
the means for the promotion and protection of the interests of the Canadian 
workers concerned on the legislative field, and at the same time carry forward 
an extensive program of organizing activities. This attitude of intelligent co- 
operation and this recognition of democratic principles on the part of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and its constituent unions was one of 
the most progressive steps ever taken in strengthening the ties of friendship 
and unity between the organized workers of the United States and Canada. 

May I say that we have regarded the growth and progress of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations with great admiration. It has become one of the 
most powerful labor organizations in the world, and it has grown steadily in 
strength and influence, because of its progressive character, its wise policies 
and its capable leadership. The national labor movement in Canada has been 
built upon the principle of industrial unionism, and there was complete agree- 
ment between the national unions and the international unions in this respect. 
We had recognized in Canada for many years that the craft basis of organiza- 
tion was outmoded, and that in spite of its entrenched position in the industrial 
structure of both countries, it was doomed eventually to disappear under the 
stress of modern mass-production methods, which will inevitably be applied 
to a widening field of industrial activity. When your Congress was formed, 
however, it had before it the enormously difficult task of organizing the steel, 
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automobile, electrical and other industries, which had raised high barriers 
against labor organizations, and which were determined to prevent the spread 
of organization in their domain. Their attitude was, however, met by equal, if 
not greater, determination on the part of leadership of the CIO, and the re- 
sults have been nothing short of phenomenal. 

One after another, the great overlords of American industry capitulated 
in the face of organizing campaigns directed with enormous vigor and courage. 
Steadily but surely, the CIO has developed in prestige and power, until it has 
become one of the most potent elements in the national structure of the United 
States, not only for the protection of the interests of its members, but for the 
promotion as well of the welfare of the American people. We have been 
particularly interested in Canada in the way in which the CIO has got behind 
the war effort of the United Nations, and the unselfish manner in which it 
has contributed toward hastening the destruction of the totalitarian dictator- 
ships established by Germany and Japan. I do not think any us are worried 
about the organ-grinder’s monkey, the despicable Mussolini, and in fact, the 
evidence is growing that the Italian people have not put their hearts into the 
war, and are kept in line only by brutal force exercised by the German 
Gestapo and special police. 

It is generally admitted that the productive capacity of American in- 
dustry for war purposes is still at its early stages, and that much of the effort 
already put forth has been directed towards the building of huge plants from 
which airplanes, tanks and guns will flow in ever-increasing quantities, but as 
soon as it is possible to mobilize not only the armed forces but the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States, in conjunction with the armed forces 
and the productive capacity of the other Allied Nations, the downfall of the 
enemy will already have begun. 

We have all been cheered and encouraged recently by the news that the 
German and Italian forces have been driven back across North Africa, and 
that your armed forces as well as equipment have been playing an important 
part in the victories which have been achieved. The peace-loving democracies 
of the world got off to a very late start and a bad start in this war, since the 
aggressor nations had been preparing for years to embark on a policy of 
world-conquest, and by seizing power over their unfortunate peoples forced 
them to sacrifice everything on the altar of the God of War. Now, however, 
they are beginning to realize that in spite of their preparations, their lust 
for power, and their unholy ambition to dominate the world, their doom is 
sealed, and they can see the handwriting on the wall. 

One of the most-important contributions which the CIO and its affiliated 
unions have made to the war effort has been in the establishment of Labor- 
Management Production Committees. When President Murray was in Ottawa, 


‘attending the Congress Convention, he told us that upwards of 2,000 labor- 


management committees had been established, and I have no doubt but that 
these committees have proven highly valuable, not only in the war effort, but 
in getting employers to realize that they have no monopoly of intelligence, 
and that there are latent abilities in their workers which have never hitherto 
been fully called upon. We are still endeavoring in Canada to bring about the 
establishment of similar committees, and President Murray’s visit has been 
very helpful to us in this respect. 

: As many of you are aware, we have not been able to obtain up to the 
present time in Canada, legislation comparable with the National Labor Re- 
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lations Act, which protects the right to organize and bargain collectively, and 
which helped to a very considerable extent to smooth the pathway of organi- 
zation. Here again, however, we believe that President Murray’s visit to 
Ottawa was helpful. He had an opportunity, even though his stay in Ottawa 
was brief, to confer at length with the Federal Minister of Labor as well as 
with the Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Honorable William Lyon 
Mackenzie King. He made an extremely fine impression upon the Canadian 
Club of Ottawa by the remarkable address which he delivered before that 
important body of Canadian business and professional men as well as Govern- 
ment officials. His address to our own Congress Convention aroused great 
enthusiasm among the delegates, inspiring them with the same deep devotion 
to the welfare of the labor movement and their fellow-men as was shown by 
President Murray himself. 

Another important result of President Murray’s visit to Canada was the 
removal of a cloud of misunderstanding with regard to the CIO, much of it 
deliberately created by opponents of Labor, including certain newspapers 
which have for many years carried on a campaign of vilification against the 
CIO and the labor movement as a whole. 

President Murray’s calm and clear approach to the problems of our time, 
the problems of winning the war and of establishing democracy on a firm 
foundation of freedom and justice, had a widespread effect in every part of 
Canada. One notable result was a change of attitude on the part of the 
Premier of Ontario, the Honorable Mitchell Hepburn, who had become notor- 
ious for his anti-labor policies, but who, prior to his recent resignation, set 
in motion legislative machinery which will provide to the workers of Ontario, 
by far the largest industrial province in the Dominion, adequate protection of 
the right to organize and bargain collectively with their employers through 
unions of their own choice. 

We all realize that the problems which will confront the workers of this 
continent and of the world after the war is won will present a challenge which 
will demand from them the best they can provide in the way of intelligence 
and good judgment. Not only, however, must wise policies be adopted for 
the establishment of a better social order in which economic security will 
universally prevail, but it will be necessary also to achieve a high degree of 
unity between the labor movements of every country in the world. It will 
be in the interests of the workers of Canada and the United States and of 
the Canadian and American people that there be the utmost cooperation 
between the labor movements in our two countries, and we may furthermore 
set an example to the rest of the world, which may have far-reaching con- 
sequences in strengthening the foundations of peace. 


I believe that it is along these lines that the labor movement, particularly 
that represented by the CIO and the Canadian Congress of Labor, may con- 
tribute most fully to the war effort and to the building of a better world, the 
world of peace, of economic opportunity, of freedom, justice and goodwill 
which inspires our efforts and strengthens our determination to destroy for- 
ever the forces of tyranny and aggression which have threatened to undermine 
our civilization. The war is not yet won, and the winning of the war must 
naturally take first place in our minds. I know that you agree with your 
fellow-workers of Canada that industrial disputes should be avoided during 
wartime, and that nothing should be permitted to interfere with the production 
of war materials for our armed forces. What we may sacrifice now in the 
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way of privileges we shall be able to regain in much greater measure after 
the war is won, if we are able to show that we can exercise the self-restraint, 
the discipline, the courage which make such sacrifices possible. We have a 
great job ahead of us as progressive bodies of American and Canadian 
workers, and at the same time a great responsibility is imposed upon us by the 
circumstances in which we are placed at the present time. Let us go forward 
together, united in presenting a common front to a common enemy, and 
strengthening our organizations so that when the opportunity is again 
afforded to us to get behind broad schemes of social reform and reconstruc- 
tion, we shall be able to play our full part in building the new world of our 
hopes and aspirations. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, President Mosher. The delegates 
will take particular delight in reading your speech, which will appear in the 
proceedings of the convention. Your words were of an inspirational nature 
and bound to lend encouragement because of their informative value to the 
delegates in the consideration of our many problems. 





Guest Speakers 


Tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Ralph Bard, will address the convention. Around 10 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning we hope to have an address by Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, 
and some time during the forenoon on Wednesday the convention will be ad- 
dressed by Mr. Bryn Roberts, who is visiting this country as a fraternal dele- 
gate to AFL during its recent convention in the city of Toronto. He is making 
an unofficial or rather a very personal visit to the convention, and he wants 
to talk to the delegates and join with you in trying to work out our common 
problems. 

The following committee will meet the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in Room 1388 at 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning: Emil Rieve, Martin Wagner, 
Abe Flaxer, Joseph Curran, Eleanor Nelson, Sam Sponseller, and John Green. 

Some few weeks ago the British Government sent to the Embassy in 
Washington Mr. A. McD. Gordon as a labor attache of the British Embassy. 
Since Mr. Gordon’s arrival in this country he presented a letter to the Presi- 
dent of your organization from Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Gordon has been getting around the country a great 
deal, meeting with representatives of the various labor organizations here in 
the United States. I have had occasion to meet him several times—once in 
my office in Washington and once at the British Embassy, with President 
Green of the AFL, and David Robertson, President of the Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Union of the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

I think Mr. Gordon has some information that would be exceedingly help- 
ful to our organizations here in this country, information regarding the war 
manpower problems of the United Kingdom, and I have asked him to come 
over to the convention from Washington, occupy a place on the platform, get 
acquainted with our delegates, and in the meantime take advantage of the 
opportunity to address the convention delegates while here. It affords me 
great pleasure to present to our convention at this time Mr. A. McD. Gordon, 
the first labor attache to the British Embassy in the history of our diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain. 
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MR. ARCHIBALD McDONALD GORDON 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I am very delighted indeed to have 
the privilege of attending your convention today and very proud and indeed 
honored by your kindness in allowing me to speak to you. A privilege it 
clearly is, because I have no right to be here other than that accorded to me 
by your invitation and good will. An honor it undoubtedly is because it is 
the first time that anyone has come to you in the official capacity of labor 
attache from the British Government, and such an event is not without its 
significance. It may therefore be appropriate if I tell you something about my 
duties. 

I have been appointed by the British Government as labor attache at the 
British Embassy in Washington and arrived here a few short weeks ago. My 
task is to try and help in keeping the governments of my own country and 
yours informed as much as possible about each other in the realms of indus- 
trial and manpower matters and all questions arising therefrom. I believe the 

-appointment is the first of its kind, and in appreciating as I do the great 
pleasure and privilege of being appointed to this country in such circum- 
stances, I am at the same time mindful of the responsibility, but nevertheless 
the great possibilities for the good of our two countries which I believe it 
involves. The common interests of the trade union movements in our two 
countries, so closely woven into the fabric of the bodies politic, so seriously 
concerned with the social structures of the countries and more than ever, 
anxiously awaiting the realization of their hopes in the establishment after 
victory, of conditions of life fitting the dignity and majesty of humanity, of 
which we may all be justly proud, instead of in part thoroughly ashamed, can- 
not but be made stronger and healthier by a greater knowledge and under- 
standing of each other’s achievements, problems and aspirations. In the wider 
aspect this should contribute toward a more comprehensive and realistic un- 
derstanding of our two peoples by each other, which I believe with all my heart 
is so essential to the future well-being of humanity. 

As an Official of the British Government I shall try to learn about and 
understand all phases of your industrial problems, and I hope I shall be 
allowed to meet and confer, quite impartially, with representatives from all 
who are concerned with these problems, including those from workers, em- 
ployers and your government. 

I arrived, therefore, only a short time ago with great hopes, but under no 
tllusions about my responsibilities and obligations to your country and to my 
own. Shortly after arriving I had the honor of calling on the Secretary of 
the Department of Labor, who had invited me to come and see her and who 
received me with great kindness and at once promised me her help. I was 
later privileged to meet your distinguished President, who, despite his many 
duties, and, at the time additional anxieties of a private nature, generously 
received me, expressed great interest in my arrival and in my mission, and 
gave me his good wishes and promised me at once his immediate cooperation 
and help at all times. I now understand why you hold him in such high 
regard and esteem. He gave me the greatest possible encouragement, which 
only one in similar circumstances can appreciate. I think he knows how 
much I value that welcome. Certainly it was a meeting I shall always re- 
member with gratitude. 

About the same time I also saw President Green of the AFL, and he, too, 
with kindly and gentle expression and moving sincerity, spontaneously assured 
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me of his help, which has already been demonstrated. So also was I received 
by Mr. Robertson, of the Railway Brotherhoods. These meetings will always 
remain with me as evidence of the practical demonstration of the warmth 
and generosity of the American people, the experience of which will provide 
enriching memories. I hope in due time to meet all those representing labor 
in this country. Subsequent meetings with others, some of whom are here 
today, have confirmed the assurances given me. 


In saying how much I have enjoyed meeting you may I add, frankly and 
with sincerity, that I shall try to deserve the confidence placed in me and to 
use the friendships made honestly, truthfully and discreetly for the common 
good and mutual understanding of our two countries. If eventually I can come 
to you and be received by you on that basis, and at the same time be faithful 
to every side of your industrial life, I shall feel not only honored but that I 
have found scope for useful service. 

Your president made it very plain to me that his entire thoughts and 
energies have for some time and are at present being devoted solely to the 
winning of the great struggle to which the United Nations are committed— 
not a struggle for someone else’s possessions or for power over others, but 
a bitter and deathly combat for perhaps the only things that would make 
most people in our countries go to war—a catastrophic and breath-taking 
hazard to preserve our heritage and ideals of freedom and our very souls. 

I also learned with pleasure that representatives of your organization 
are sitting in active cooperation with other representatives of labor organiza- 
tions and of your government in the prosecution of the war. It is a noble 
encouragement to visit this country, after three stern years of war, and to 
hear such resolute, unequivocal and compelling expressions of determination 
and of faith in triumph as those which I have heard from those great leaders 
of your trade union organizations. I know that they and you will be content 
with nothing less than complete and utter victory over the forces parading 
those cruel, evil, sadistic and ungodly ideologies of fascism and nazism, for 
with you, we in Britain believe that to be free and to permit the sanctity of 
individual life these barbaric tyrannies must be destroyed, and destroyed and 
annihilated they will be. 

It may be of interest to you to hear some brief account of the effort 
which Great Britain is making, an effort which I know you believe to be a 
valiant one and worthy of a great ally. 

Our supply of manpower, both as regards the army, navy, air force, 
civil defense and home guard, and the supply of labor is controlled and di- 
rected by the Minister of Labor and National Service, and we are now ap- 
proaching the time when we shall be as near to total mobilization for war 
as is possible. Beginning with a schedule of reserved occupations, which was 
a system of block reservation by age groups on an occupational basis, we 
were able to preserve a balance between the claims of the fighting services 
and those of industry and to synchronize the calling up of men for the serv- 
ices with the provision of equipment. With the growing demands of war 
industries for labor, it then became necessary to limit the supplies of mate- 
rials in the case of non-essential industries and to concentrate such industries 
to release people for more essential work. Some of these industries have 
been reduced to 50 percent and 33% percent of peacetime production, and 
some have ceased production altogether. 
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As the situation became more acute it was necessary to pass from block 
reservation to a system of individual deferment, so that the case of each 
person could be considered individually. To do this district manpower boards 
were established throughout the country, and before granting deferment the 
board must be satisfied that the worker is engaged in work of national im- 
portance, that he cannot be replaced by an older worker or a woman or by 
reorganization. Workers, though not granted deferment in their existing 
jobs may, if the board so decides, be transferred to other essential work. To 
provide the supply of labor required we then had to call upon women in much 
larger numbers. Under the Registration for Employment Order we have reg- 
istered all men between 41 and 50 inclusive and all women between 18 and 
45 inclusive. Vast training schemes have been inaugurated, including training 
for workers disabled in the present war. Women of certain ages have been 
conscripted for the women’s branches of the armed forces. They have the 
same rights as to conscientious objection and hardship as men and they can- 
not be compelled to use lethal weapons. Many are doing so and already they 
have sustained casualties. 

Moreover, the workers in Britain have surrendered many of their former 
customs and practices. Under the Restriction on Employment Order, engage- 
ment in certain industries was prohibited except through the Employment 
Exchange of the Ministry of Labor and National Service. Under the Control 
of Employment Order women between the ages of 20 and 30 could only be 
engaged in this way. Advertising for workers in such industries was nor- 
mally not allowed. 

Under the Essential Work Orders, which were mainly to prevent the 
wastage incurred in the unnecessary turnover of labor, workers employed in 
scheduled firms were not allowed to leave their jobs or to be dismissed, save 
for serious misconduct, without the consent of the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service. Absenteeism and persistent lateness without reasonable 
excuse have been made punishable offenses. Again, when you remember the 
problems of evacuation of women and children from vulnerable areas and all 
the services which had to be provided to care for them, the dispersal of in- 
dustry to avoid final destruction by bombing, food rationing, the blackout, the 
difficulties of transport, the break-up of families for removal to places of 
war service, the difficulties of new surroundings and shopping facilities, the 
apprehensions, fears and horrors of bombing, the anxieties attendant upon 
every phase of this catastrophe and the veritable hell upon earth they have 
endured, you will, I know, experience a warm glow of appreciation of their 
fibre and respect for them as comrades in arms. 

But these restrictions and hardships are only one side of the picture. 
Much has been achieved to improve the social standards of the country. 
In firms scheduled under the Essential Work Orders, workers, save for mis- 
conduct, cannot be dismissed without permission from the National Service 
Officer. If they are dismissed with or without such permission they have 
the right of appeal to an independent tribunal. Provided they are capable 
of and available for work, they are guaranteed a weekly minimum wage, 
and before a firm is scheduled the terms and conditions of employment 
therein must be not less favorable than the terms and conditions recognized 
under the Conditions of Employment and Arbitration Order. The dock 
industry has been decasualized. The Ministry of Fuel has been established 
to regulate the mining industry. Prices of essential articles -have been 
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controlled. All essential materials have been rationed. A reasonable, equit- 
able system of taxation has emerged. Moreover, the restoration of customs 
and practices surrendered in the interest of the war effort has been guaranteed 
after the war. 

But perhaps no greater advance has been made than in the sphere of 
welfare. There was always a service to deal with amenities inside the 
factories, namely, washing facilities, ventilation, prevention of accidents, 
industrial diseases, the provision of canteens, etc. Special attention has 
been given to food supplies, and no better food is said to be found in Britain 
than is provided in the factory canteens. 

Since the war a welfare service to deal with welfare outside the factory 
has been established, and officers belonging to this service now deal with the 
reception of workers arriving on transfer, where A.R.P. officers, food officers 
and billeting officers, etc., also assist. Those welfare officers also attend to 
billeting, accommodation in reception hostels, the provision of lodgings, con- 
ciliation in the lodgings, the provision of food, transport, the utilization of 
leisure time, the provision of entertainment, cooperation with nursing associa- 
tions in case of illness, accommodation for treatment in emergency hospitals, 
the provision of day nurseries. Special steps have been taken to promote 
seamen’s welfare in ports, and many port welfare committees have been 
established. 

We have of course been helped in developing our resources by the nature 
of our government and constitution. The restrictions I have mentioned have 
not been imposed under threat of torture, the bayonet or the concentration 
camp. They represent the will of the people. The government, which in- 
cludes in its most important positions representatives of labor and trade 
unions, has the cooperation of all parties. Labor and trade union representa- 
tives are today occupying important posts not only in the government itself, 
but in the administrative and executive services as well. The Minister of 
Labor and National Service is advised by a National Joint Advisory Council, 
including representatives of the Trades Union Congress and the British Em- 
ployers’ Federation, and a joint consultative committee of this committee, 
similarly constituted, sits regularly to advise the minister on matters arising 
from legislation dealing with labor control. The minister is also advised by 
a special panel on matters relating to the engineering industry and by a 
woman’s consultative committee on problems affecting women. 

It is true, therefore, to say that there is in Great Britain very close con- 
sultation on all industrial matters between the government and industry. 


An example of that cooperation has just come to my notice which may 
interest you. In England we have what we call a fair wage clause in govern- 
ment contracts. This is governed by a resolution which was passed in the 
House of Commons in 1909. It placed upon the minister of the contracting 
department for which the contractor worked the obligation of seeing that 
fair wages were paid in the performance of that contract. Quite recently, 
in fact, only last week, I believe, representatives of the Trades Union Congress 
and the British Employers Federation have expressed the view to the govern- 
ment, which has been accepted, that they shall, after the conclusion of the 
war, submit a new resolution which shall provide in the case of government 
contracts not only that the standard of wages will be fair wages, but that 
the standard of wages and the terms and conditions of employment shall be 
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those that have been established for the trade or industry in the district by 
joint representative machinery or by the arbitration court. 

The new resolution requires the contractor to observe fair conditions of 
labor, as well as fair wages, and to apply them to all persons employed by 
him in every factory, workshop or place where the contract is being executed. 
Contracting departments will require an assurance from a new contractor 
that to the best of his knowledge and belief: he has complied with the general 
conditions of the resolution for at least the previous three months. 

Under the old resolution the minister of the contracting department had, 
if called upon, to decide whether or not fair wages were being paid. Under 
the new resolution any such questions will be reported to the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service and, if not disposed of by negotiation, will be 
referred to arbitration. 

The new resolution also provides that the contractor shall recognize the 
freedom of his'work people to be members of trade unions. 

Moreover, a system of industrial relations has grown up in Great Britain, 
based on self-government in industry, and which includes joint industrial 
councils and joint industrial machinery of all kinds, which has been utilized 
to develop the system of collective bargaining, supplemented by arbitration 
in place of strikes and lockouts. The Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order was evolved virtually by consent, agreement having been 
reached by the Trades Union Congress, the Federation of Employers and the 
state. Industry has acted as trustees for the state. It has been allowed .to 
have its own arbitration machinery and it has concurred in compulsory arbi- 
tration in place of strikes and lockouts in order not to impede war produc- 
tion. There have, of course, been strikes. The circumstances and strain of 
the last few years make this understandable, but they have been negligible. 
They do not represent the loss of one hour per worker per year. There have 
been no official strikes, by which I mean strikes authorized by the Trades 
Union Executive. 

A further impetus to war production is to be found in the establishment 
of joint production committees which avoid all matters of policy normally 
dealt with by the trades unions and the employers’ organizations, e. g., wages, 
and confine themselves to joint consideration, representative of workers and 
management, of matters relating to production. Many such committees are 
now in existence and many valuable suggestions from them have been adopted 
which have speeded up production. 

These measures have brought us through to almost total mobilization. 
Almost 70 percent of our population is employed in the forces or on essential 
war work. Except for the sick and the aged and the little children there is 
little left. We are in Great Britain probably more highly mobilized for total 
war than any other country in the world including Germany. We are inter- 
viewing 55,000 women per week and we are sending 26,000 per week into 
war work. Even the children have been included. Seven out of ten of all 
children between the ages of 14 and 17 are on war work. After Dunkirk we 
worked 70 or 80 hours per week. That was later reduced to 56 hours, and 
efforts are now being made by medical and industrial authorities to find ways 
and means to reduce it still further and at the same time maintain the level 
of production. The production boards which exist throughout the country 
will try by merging and regrouping industry to supply the deficiency in 
manpower. ; 
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Now what is all this effort for? What is the magic that drives free 
people to slave, stripped to the waist and bare to the feet to fight anywhere 
any everywhere the enemy may be encountered, to suffer indescribable horrors 
and even tortures and never to devote a moment to thoughts of cessation, 
surrender or even compromise. Some people here have said to me, “We 
don’t know there is a war on. We want a bomb or two to bring it home to 
us.” My friends, never say that again. You are far too sensible to want 
practical demonstrations of this kind. Under no circumstances would I wish 
any living soul to witness the horrors we have seen at home—men, women 
and children mutilated and blown to atoms, homes and families destroyed, 
humanity in shelters converted into pulp, unrecognizable and beyond aid, fit 
only for disinfectant and sealing in graves where their remains lay, misery 
everywhere, transport and water supplies wrecked, the ravage of fire, and 
nothing but the dauntless courage, faith and heroism of men, women and 
children to adorn the scene. One home in every five in Great Britain has 
been destroyed or damaged by air raids. Please God, you will never know 
such things. Rather speed the ships, the tanks, the planes, the food and all 
the accoutrements of war which will keep away such deviltries from your 
country and help to bring the criminals to a speedy destruction. 

In Great Britain we regard this as a people’s war, and when with the aid 
of the United Nations it is won, what shall we make of the victory? I believe 
that then willbe the moment of crisis, but the moment of great opportunity for 


the world. Let us rise to it and let us resolve that no devilish propaganda ‘ 


and evil and spurious machinations shall send our two countries on separate 
ways again. The ways of the enemy are insidious. The definition of freedom 
laid down by your great President is a firm foundation. Let us hope that men 
of good will in both our countries will lead the way. Cannot we find within 
that formula something tangible and specific? In both countries men’s minds 
are turned to the post-war world. What is it we want? A world of religious 
toleration where men may have their spiritual needs attended to as they please 
without fear and without torture; a world, not of poverty, misery, unhappiness 
and struggle for many, but where men may live in decent homes, where they 
may be assured of the subsistence of life and equal opportunities for their 
children in cultural spheres, security for the future and removal forever of 
the spectre of unemployment and of want and struggle. In Great Britain 
there has already been a great leveling. The number of people with net in- 
comes of $24,000 a year is less than eighty. There is no desire to revert to 
the pre-war world, and great leaders in religious thought, politics and industry 
are pointing the way to a new social order. In a world of prolific resources 
we can do this. If men of good will in both our countries keep together and 
are determined we can build firm foundations. We must do it and so give to 
every living person, subject to the rights and liberties of others, scope for 
development and opportunity to contribute to and enrich our civilization. 

Let our countries walk together and make this present suffering worth 
while. Then we may enjoy a real new world where, instead of universal con- 
scription we may have universal brotherhood, where the sanctity of life may 
be respected and the nightmare of war, with its horrors and degradations, 
shall be no more. 

We have had much encouragement from the last few days. I know what 
inspiration the action of America in North Africa this week-end will have given 
to the people of Britain who have had a grim experience with their backs to 
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the wall for so long. Shall we not therefore go forward mightily, and, if I 
may use the words of a famous preacher from my own country, words uttered 
in your country many years ago, “Living in the dignity of it and living in the 
glory of it, may we, each one of us, by the will of God, serve our generation 
before we fall asleep.” 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for listen- 
ing tome. May God bless you all and guide you in your deliberations. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am sure that all of us in this great conven- 
tion hall this afternoon appreciate more than words can tell the splendid 
address just rendered by our good friend Mr. Gordon from the Labor Division 
of the British Embassy over in the city of Washington. I listened to what he 
had to say with interest and particularly to a few things, one of them being 
“What are we fighting for, what is the fight about and where does it lead 
us?” It reminds me of just a few short years ago something that happened 
to a man whom I knew and about whom I have talked to some of you before. 
He was a labor leader. His name—I am sure you have heard of him—his 
name was Frederick Huesmann. He was the President of a great German 
Miners Union just a few years ago. Frederick Huesmann was a very good 
friend of mine and of other leaders of labor in this country. His democratic 
union meeting in convention in a great industrial city in Germany elected him 
one time to come over to the United States and find out what it was that 
American miners were doing to improve the conditions of the people in that 
great industry. So, Frederick Huesmann, at the behest of his people came 
over to America and he traveled into every mining field in this country and 
he completed a most exhaustive investigation of mining conditions, living 
habits, wages and hours of labor of the coal miners in the United States. Then 
he went home, he went back to his beloved Germany, back to make a report to 
the organized miners of that great country, back there to provide them with 
words of inspiration about the great democracy overseas. But when he re- 
turned to Germany he discovered to his complete chagrin that a new leader 
had sprung up—Hitler. The Brown Shirts were making their presence known, 
homes were being raided, men and women were being killed, killed in the 
streets, shops were being closed up because the followers of Hitler didn’t like 
the shop owners. But he went to a meeting of his Miners Union and he said, 
“I don’t like this, and I protest with all of the vigor at my command this 
system of tyranny and oppression.” 

Then Fred went home that night to be with his family, his wife and six 
children. At about one o’clock in the morning when he was in bed asleep 
the Brown Shirts came. They knocked at his door and they tdld his wife 
they wanted Fred; and they took Fred away and. they put him in a 
concentration camp. They told him that he was going to die in that camp, 
that he could never return to see his family. There he had to live and there 
he had to die; and Frederick Huesmann, in a state of desperation one night 
sought his escape from that concentration camp. While he was trying to 
do so his body was riddled with bullets. He was killed; he was dead, and two 
weeks later by virtue of an order of the forces of Hitler in Germany Fred 
Huesmann’s union was killed; its body was riddled with bullets. It was dead, 
and all unions in Germany were killed and all unions in Germany died. Then 
these same forces of oppression went to their neighboring countries where 
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Unions still existed and they riddled the bodies of the Unions in the neighbor- 
ing countries with bullets. They were killed, they died, and there are no 
unions over there now, no unions in any of the countries either occupied or 
in any way controlled by that force of tyranny, the Nazis, the Fascists. 


Ponder for a minute about what we are fighting for. That is just one 
of the things, one of the many. You are meeting here in this city of Boston 
today in a great open forum, a great big democratic convention representing 
5,000,000 wage earners—and almost 15,000,000 dependents—20,000,000 souls. 
You exercise all of the freedoms that go with associations of this description. 
I take it that you are fighting for the right to live, because if you slacken in 
the performance of your duties in this war your bodies will be riddled with 
bullets and you will be killed, because other people’s bodies have been riddled 
with bullets and they were killed. And the same issues were at stake. 


Yes, I liked what Mr. Gordon had to say about these matters. There 
are things that we are fighting for, and I can only visualize the developments 
of a free world through the maintenance of institutions such as this. There 
is going to be no freedom after this war is over, neither freedom of worship, 
freedom of assemblage, freedom from fear or want, unless we have unions in 
this country after this war is over to make secure those freedoms. 


I desire to express on behalf of the delegates attending this convention 
our gratitude for a very, very wholesome, inspirational and -extraordinary 
address just delivered to it by our good friend, Mr. Gordon. I wish for him 
every known kindness of success in his present adventure. God speed you. 


Mr. Gordon. 


SECRETARY CAREY: A general conference open to all CIO editors and 
publicity directors attending the convention will be held Wednesday evening 
at eight p. m. in Parlor C on the mezzanine floor. All editors and publicity 
directors of the CIO attending the convention are invited to participate in the 
conference Wednesday evening at eight o’clock in Parlor C on the mezzanine. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother George Addes has just informed me 
that Frederick Huesmann’s son is a member of the United Auto Workers. He 
has been trying to acquire citizenship in this country; he is supporting the 
cause that we are fighting for, and unfortunately for the boy, the State De- 
partment regards him as an enemy alien and has deprived him of his job. 
Brother Addes has asked for the privilege of introducing a motion to authorize 
the Executive Office of the National CIO to see what it is that they can do to 
protect the rights of young Huesmann under these circumstances. If there 
are no objections the suggestion offered by Brother Addes in behalf of the 
United Auto Workers will be accepted, and the officers of the organization 
will be governed accordingly. We will make proper representations to our 
State Department about the matter. 

If there are no further announcements the convention will recess to meet 
in this hall at 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

At 5:20 o’clock p. m., the convention adjourned to meet at 9:30 o’clock, 


Tuesday morning, November 10. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read a large number of congratulatory messages. 

President Murray cautioned the delegates, particularly the members of 
convention committees, to be on time in attending the convention, and called 
the members of the Committee on Officers’ Report to the platform. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT—COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate George Baldanzi, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 

Your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report we have examined 
the credentials of 148 additional delegates, representing one (1) International 
Union, one (1) State Industrial Union Council, 92 City and County Industrial 
Union Councils, 53 local industrial unions, and recommend these delegates be 
seated with the following votes: 


No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
GAS, COKE & CHEMICAL WORKERS, 3 Martin Wagner 
UNITED William Ross 
Cecil Martin 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
MARYLAND-DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 1 George Meyers 


CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 






























Anniston, Alabama f R. E. Farr 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 2s 1 James P. Dean 
Sacramento, Califormia cee 1 Bjorne Halling 
San Francisco, California ........................... 1 George Wilson 
San Joaquin, Califormia 2... ceecceeccenee a Louis Goldblatt 
Los Angeles, Califormia cece 1 Philip M. Connelly 
Alameda County, California ............... 1 Paul Heide 
Denver, Colorado 1 Graham Dolan, 

F. Bonacci—alt. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut sd Henry Johnson 
Stamford, Connecticut 1 Samuel Gruber 
Washington, D. C. 1 Sidney R. Katz 
Sioux City, Iowa 1 Arthur Stiles 
Des Moines, Iowa 1 Thomas B. Haddon 
Chicago, Illinois 1 Herbert March 
Indiamapolis, Travia oe.cscsccssssescsseeseee 1 Joseph K. Shepard 
Lake County, Indiama ec 1 Charles Fizer 
Howard County, Indiana .. 4 James Robb 
Vigo County, Imeiana nceccccccceeceeee 1 Tom N. Fusan 











No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
New Orleans, Louisiana ......-ccccc0-- Fred C. Pieper 
Baltimore, Marylarrd ..cccccccscssssssseeen James Drury 
Western, Maryland Ralph C. Beard 


Fall River, Massachusetts .................+ 
Western, Massachusetts ......... 
Worcester, Massachusetts .... 

Port City, Michigan ... 
St. Paul, Minnesota ........ 

Kansas City, Missouri ..... ss 
Greater Newark, Ni Ju -.cccccccsscossssessseeseee 
South Jersey, Ni Ju -neccccsssccssscesssesenseesneeenee 
Union & Middlesex, Ni. J.ccrccsosecsssceseeceeee 
Central Jersey 
Greater Buffalo, Ni Yu -nccoccecscossssssssssnsseesne 














Mariano S. Bishop 
Herman Greenberg 
Martin J. Walsh 
Donald Black 
James Ritchie 
Jesse S. Williams 
Katherine Hoffman 
Ernest Kornfeld 
Roger Todd 

James Sweeney 
Lyle E. Gordnier 


Beaver County, Pa. ................. a Earle Hodge 
Oklahoma County, Okla. 20sec Gola Whitlow 
Rochester, N. Y. John H. Cooper 
Mecklenburg, Ni Cy neceecessscssnesssseneeeneesneeee A. H. Griggs 


Barberton, Ohio 
Belmont County, OWi0 ocecccescseccneee 
Great Cincimmati, OWNi0 2.....cccccccccccssssesseeseee 
Jefferson & Harrison County, Ohio..... 
Lorain County, ORi0 2. ecccesssecsenne 
Mahoning County, OWi0 ...c.cccseccsseesneee 
Richland County, Ohio 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio ............0... 
Delaware County, Pa. oniccececceccsccsocesseennee 
Lycoming County, Pan occceccccoosssssssssnsseeeeee 
Monongahela Valley, Pa. ...... Seite: 
Montgomery County, Pa. .ccccccccccccsssecsceee 
Northampton County, Pa. -..ccccccccccc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shenango, Pa. 

Steel City, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Bellingham, Wash. 
Cabell County, W. Va. onccoccesssscsssssseeensee 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL 


4 Sugar Refinery Workers, 








Howard Porter 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Ben Herman 
Ted Jennings 
Julius Uehlein 
James P. Griffin 
Stanley Wilburn 
Jack Kroll 
Brendan Sexton 
Harry Millstone 
Frank N. Hoffman 
Frank Kirsch 
Peter DiGiacano 
Carl Bersing 
John A. Grant 
Elmer Maloy 
Emil Willimetz 
Frank Bruno 

T. R. Nielson 
Joseph Jurich 
Van A. Bittner 
E. T. Huggins 
Leonard Berg 
Emil Costello 


UNIONS 


Charlestown, Mass 1 Richard Dunn 
163 United Distillery Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 Frank L. Cassidy 
276 Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Baltimore, Md. 1 William Flint es 
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357 
415 
478 


520 


587 


607 
787 


897 


917 


942 


961 


1016 


1058 


1061 


1064 


1072 


1084 


1111 


1112 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 


Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Laundry Workers, 
Winchester, Mass. 
United Photographic Employes, 
New York City 
Local Industrial Union, 
Austin, Minn. 
Printing and Paper Trades, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Long Isinnd City, N: Y................. 
United Theatre Employees, 
Hazleton, Pa. 




















United Veneer & Lumber Workers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
United Hospital Workers, 
Chicago, Il. 
United Heating Equipment Workers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Handle Workers, 
Segnatchie, Tenn. 
United Sugar Workers, 

sues Land, 7. 
United Pencil Workers, 

New York 
United Distillery Workers, 
rr 5 Gi) RA Ere at en aS 
United Bakery and Confec. Workers, 
Brownsville, Pa. 
United Chocolate Workers, 
Camden, N. J. 
United Cafeteria, Restaurant and 
Hotel Workers, Camden, N. J............... 
United Saw Workers, 

Columbus, Ohio 
United Timber and Lumberyard 
Workers, Franklin, Va. ........ccc:ccccccsssccoeee 
United Hotel Restaurant and 
Beverage Workers, Detroit, Mich...... 
United Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Boston, Mass. 
United Distillery Workers, 
Baltimore, Md. 
United Cooperage Workers, 
New Orleans, La. 
United Ice Plant Workers, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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In Attendance 


Mrs. Lillian Fahy 
F. F. Carmichael 
Mack Young 
Vivian M. Jennings 
Charles Hevener 
Leonard Simpson 


Thomas Cann 
Feeney Busarello—alt. 


Powers Hapgood 
Fullerton Fulton 
Edward McCrone 
Miles Horton 

A. A. Rister 
Arthur L. Waltz 
Harold Ruttenberg 
Joe Germano 

Sol Stetin 

Anton Vasil 

G. Geo. DeNucci 
Robert A. Johnson 


Paul Domeny 


’ Walter F. Nolan 


Edmund F. Ryan 
F. C. Pieper 


Thomas Shane 











1120 


1122 


1140 


1175 


1178 


1185 


1186 


1189 


1195 


1198 


1200 


1207 


1210 


1215 


1222 


1229 


1231 


1236 


1245 


1251 


1253 


1255 


1281 





. No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted 


United Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Hudson, Pa. ig 

United Musicians, 

Lockport, N. Y. 
United Catering Workers, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Page Production Workers, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ottertail L. I. U. 

Fergus Falls, Miarnr. ........c:ccccscecccseseecsenee 
Postal Carriers and Clerks, 

New Orleans, La. 
United Sugar Workers, 
Reserve, La. 
United Celotex Workers, 
Marrero, La. 























United Wallboard Workers, 
Lockport, N. Y. 
United Lime Cement Workers, 
Kenova, W. Va. 
United Construct. and Maintenance, 
Huntington, W. Va. onncceccccssccccsssencenenneen 
United Building Service and Main- 
tenance, Pittsburgh, Pa. ....................... 
Local Industrial Union, 

Seattle, Wash. 
Richmond Cedar Works, 
Richmond, Va. 
Construction Workers, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
United Cement and Quarry Wkrs., 
Petoskey, Mich. 
United Wallboard Workers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Sawmill and Timber Wkrs., 
Cass, W. Va. 
United Milling Workers, 
Huntington, W.Va. onnecccccccccoccsssssesscsesssneaneeee 
Construction Workers, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Laundry Wkrs. and Dry Cleaning, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
United Building Service and Main- 
tenance, Grand Rapids, Mich........... 
United Cement Workers, 

Essexville, Mich. 
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In Attendance 


Joseph M. Walsh 
William S. Hilger 
Boyd L. Wilson 
Francis J. DeLaurie 
James Ritchie 

F. C. Pieper 

F. C. Pieper 


Harry L. Zebal 
Irvin R. Dufrene—alt. 


Hugh Thompson 
William Edwards, Jr. 
John V. Riffe 


Steve Litvisky 
T. R. Neilson 

J. C. Oliver 
Edith R. Mazzeo 
William Mayo 
Alfred G. Larke 
O. W. Singleton 
William Fagan 
R. E. Starnes 
John Grecula 
Salvatore Comelio 


Ceasar Guazzo 


XU 








No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


1283 United Domestic Workers, 


Baltimore, Md. 1 + Rosa Burrell 
Gene Brown—alternate 





1286 United Distillery Workers, 





Wilder, Ky. 1 Joe Maloney 
485 United Veneer, Box and Barrel 
Workers, Portsmouth, Va. ..cccccccomoccsooes 1 Walter H. Harris 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE BALDANZI, Chairman JAMES W. BURKE 
GRANT W. OAKES, Secretary JOHN C. LAWSON 
FRANK McGRATH JOHN M. FOX 
SAMUEL J. HOGAN LEWIS A. BERNE 
Committee on Credentials. 


A motion to adopt the report of the committee and to seat the delegates 
whose names were contained therein was carried by unanimous vote. 

The committee appointed at the previous day’s session to escort the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Ralph Bard, to the convention hall car- 
ried out its assignment and escorted the speaker to the platform. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Some few weeks ago the president of this 
organization addressed a communication to the Secretary of the Navy ask- 
ing that his assistant, Mr. Ralph A. Bard, be assigned the task of addressing 
this convention on behalf of the Navy Department of the United States. In 
response to our invitation Secretary Knox expressed delight in having his 
able and very worthy assistant, Mr. Ralph Bard, come over here to address our 
delegates in their Fifth Annual Convention. 

I might say for the information of the delegates that there has developed 
between the labor organizations in this country, namely, the Federation of 
Labor and CIO, a splendid labor relationship, and this relationship is alto- 
gether attributable to the fine interest manifested by our distinguished visitor, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Ralph A. Bard. 

I had the rare privilege about two weeks ago of attending and addressing 
a joint Navy-Labor-Management dinner held in the Willard Hotel, the first of 
its kind ever had in the history of the Navy and perhaps the first of its kind 
ever had at any time in this country. It was a source of great delight to me 
to note that Mr. Bard presided over the proceedings and tendered his splendid’ 
offices toward the building of a very fine relationship between the supervisory 
forces of the industrial workers of the Navy and the labor organizations in 
that particular department of the Navy. All around I heard expressions from 
trade union delegates who participated in the meeting, splendid expressions, as 
to the guidance that Mr. Bard was giving to the deliberations. As a result of 
that three-day convention—I think it was about three days—there has been 
builded here in the United States of America between the workers employed 
in the shipyards and other industrial plants over which the Navy assumes 
supervision a most cordial relationship between organized labor and that par- 
ticular department of the Navy. This work, as I have taken occasion to 
observe, is altogether attributable to the splendid services and very whole- 
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some services that the Assistant Secretary of the Navy has rendered in that 
direction. 

It is, therefore, a source of particular delight and, of course, great per- 
sonal satisfaction for me to have the opportunity and rare privilege of 
presenting to our great convention this morning the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Ralph A. Bard. 


RALPH A. BARD 


My good friend, President Murray, I thank you for those kind words. 
Delegates to the CIO National Convention: 

If I should announce to you today that anti-unionism was about to sweep 
all your hard-won gains into the discard; if I should reveal that the wage and 
hour act, the Wagner act, the anti-injunction law, the Walsh-Healey act, and 
other labor legislation were about to be outlawed—if I were to tell you that 
the National War Labor Board was being dissolved and the coal and iron 
police restored to power in the mill valleys of America, you men and women 
who have spent the past six years organizing the toughest industries in the 
country would no doubt run a high temperature, pass some hurried and frantic 
resolutions, and then dash home to the battle lines to try and preserve what 
you have won for your members. 

But events worse than these I mention threaten you. Native anti-union- 
ism at its blackest never conceived of enslavement and exploitation on the 
scale conceivable by the powers of nazism that are pounding at our gates. 
The immediacy of the danger to the things you possess in the way of free 
organization perhaps does not strike as forcibly as would an old-fashioned 
open-shop campaign, because the latter is within the scope of your experience, 
nazism is not. But the stark reality of danger is present, nevertheless. 

If old-fashioned union busting threatened you, you would fight it in the 
courts, in the legislative halls, and on the picket lines. This new kind of union 
busting comes with goose steps, silly salutes, and intriguing bunk about race 
superiority and the rights of the state over the life and mind of the individual. 

It has to be fought with different techniques, first in the minds of men, 
lest they be deluded by the false charms of fascism. Second, this war of 
destruction must be fought on the battle fronts of the world, not in the 
frightened spirit of defending our luxuries and our economic grasp over other 
men, but in a determined and offensive mood to stamp out the very virus that 
permitted us to let the power of fascism and nazism grow in the first place. 
That fight is being carried on by our sons and brothers in the Pacific jungles 
and on the sands of Africa, and we all look forward to the day when it will 
be carried to the blood-soaked ground of our enemies in Germany and Japan, 
so that the arrogant nazi conceit that free men are impotent will be destroyed 
for evermore. Third, and most important to this gathering, that fight must 
be carried on in the mill and mine and factory, because hard steel, in the form 
of ships and shells and planes, will finally determine the winner and survivor 
in this war. Never was it more true than in our present crisis that faith with- 
out good works will make of us dead pigeons. 

We have seen the people of our ally, Russia, grasp the full import of this 
war, and we can learn from them. For more than sixteen months the workers 
and peasants of the Soviet Union, men, women and children, have given their 
blood and their meagre personal possessions, their working conditions and their 
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plans for a society of their own design, all thrown into the fight against the 
nazis, a fight that will shine brightly as long as history is recorded. They have 
been giving us the boon of time with which to assemble our arms and our 
offensive spirit for a great drive that must one day raze the temples of the 
nazi war lords, brick by brick. In our comfortable security, we in America 
should read the dispatches from the Russian battle fronts with humility and 
perhaps a little shame, and remember that we cannot pay our debt to the 
Russians until we have relieved them in their present ordeal. 

I had dinner the other night with Admiral Standley, our Ambassador to 
Russia, and someone asked him what impressed him most over there about the 
operations of the Russians. He said it was the unity of purpose of everybody 
all over the country—young, old, rich, poor. Everywhere you went, he said, in 
all the shop windows, in all the factories, you couldn’t look up going along 
the street anywhere without seeing their wonderful slogan, ‘All for the front.” 
And that is what they are doing. The one idea, the only purpose in their lives 
is to supply their fighting men at the front. 

I submit that that is a pretty good slogan and one that we could very 
well use. 

To get back to us personally, here in the warmth and comfort of the 
Statler, with Boston’s best food under our belts—what can we, who have 
infinitely more of the world’s goods to protect than the Russian worker or 
peasant . . . what can we do in the way of equaling or surpassing their own 
unselfish devotion to their nation? 

We hear much today about the problem of manpower. What can the 
labor movement do about that? While we debate the virtues and defects of 
legislative compulsion of workers, while we try to break down the restrictions 
of trade union rules or to eliminate the waste of manpower through racial 
discrimination, there are other things that could be done today, this afternoon. 

We can increase the output per man in our war industries, and labor can 
carry the ball and furnish the leadership in doing so. You could, by your own 
initiative, perhaps by breaking down production quotas, by adopting incentive 
systems as they are now doing even in Russia, by pushing the development of 
labor—management production committees, increase your output to the extent 
that it would equal the output of an additional several million. men in our 
industry. That’s one of the best ways I know of to solve part of the manpower 
problem. One of your CIO unions suggests that production could be increased 
20 to 30 percent, so I am in part borrowing this suggestion from your. own 
ranks. 

There is a limit to the manpower even in this great country, and the time 
has come to talk about more production from the manpower available. Ger- 
many increases her manpower by enslaving millions of workers from occupied 
countries. Japan is doing the same. That is not our way of life. We must 
depend upon the efforts of free men who know what they are fighting for, 
and there is only one way we can accomplish our tremendous task. The man- 
power we have must produce more per man than we are doing today and 
more than we have ever done before. 

We don’t even have to work 66 hours a week—as the Russians are doing— 
to solve the manpower problem through greater production by the individual 
worker, although only the gods know what will be required of us before this 


job is finished. 
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One thing is sure if this problem is to be solved—management and labor 
will have to get together in a spirit of understanding and mutual interest, as 
called for in the recent statement of Navy labor relations policy. They have 
to get together in the factory and the shipyard with the single-minded purpose 
of making our arsenal of democracy live up to that high-sounding name. 

They must make the labor-management production committees function 
more effectively and management must abandon the idea that these commit- 
tees are a device through which organized labor is scheming to take over their 
properties. I quote from a labor manual entitled “Producing for Victory,” 
prepared by one of your CIO affiliates. 

“And again one watchword: Labor-management committees are coopera- 
tive affairs. Labor representatives speak for and give expression to the ideas 
of union members in the plant. Such committees are not meant to take over 
the functions or responsibilities of management.” 

Labor for its part must abandon its jurisdictional ambitions and jealousies, 
and convince management of its sincerity of purpose, if management shall be 
expected to drop its suspicions of labor. The only working or management 
rules that we should recognize from now on are the ones which will help win 
this war—nothing else counts or should be tolerated. 

There is some criticism of loafing in our navy yards and in the private 
shipyards. Your own union of shipbuilding workers admits that this condition 
exists and holds meetings to try to correct it—but there is very little loafing 
because of the desire of the individual worker to loaf. Most of it is due to the 
great number of special trades engaged in a shipyard, and the fact that only 
certain specialists may do a certain job. Thousands of man hours are lost 
every week in each large shipyard because gangs of men are held up waiting 
for some special man to do a five-minute job which could be done by half the 
men in the crew who must wait for the special craftsman. 

There are other reasons for delay due to inefficient management— 
such as the failure to have the proper material at the proper place at the 
proper time. 

You men have the answers to these problems if you will take the initiative 
and show us how to increase production. The other day in England, where 
labor has had such an important part of the production program, Home Sec- 
retary Morrison announced that Great Britain leads the nations of the world, 
enemies and allies included, in the per capita production of war materials. In 
the month of September, English workers produced six tons of airplanes for 
ever five tons they had produced in August. 

The British workers offer you-a challenge to friendly contest. Set up your 
own programs, incentive systems or whatever appears best—show the boys 
at the front that you are behind them. When the war is won it will be time 
then to go back to the old systems. 

To win this war we have to increase the number of men in the Army and 
Navy, but at the same time we have to increase the production of planes and 
ships and tanks and guns for the Army and Navy to use. We will have to 
replace men in our war plants who go into the Army and Navy with men not 
eligible for combat service and by employing many more women. 

Our one big chance to increase production is to increase it with the same 
force that we now have. 
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We must, therefore, direct our efforts to the increasing of our per capita 
production, which I know can be done. 

The Navy Department is working closely with Selective Service to balance 
production needs against the needs of the armed forces. The new list of 
key positions in our navy yards—this applies to private institutions also, and 
the manning tables for private industry will help greatly in solving this prob- 
lem, and as their use becomes better understood the anxiety and uncertainty 
among the workers in our private and government plants should cease. 

No additional employes except for replacements should be taken on in 
our navy yards in the United States until those already employed have reached 
their maximum production. If our Navy management, working closely with 
their employes in a new spirit of cooperation, cannot accomplish this objective, 
then there is something fundamentally wrong with us, and we do not deserve 
to retain the blessings we now enjoy. 

Increased production will not come because labor is driven to it, but be- 
cause they want to do it and decide among themselves that they must have 
increased production of all the materials of warfare to safeguard and make 
potent our fighting forces and to preserve the very things for which they 
have been fighting on the labor front for so many years. 

It’s largely your war. There are more workers than there are lawyers 
or bankers or corporation executives. The assault that is being made upon 
us seeks to destroy what the labor movement of this nation has fought for for 
generations. Don’t let the things you represent go by default. 

I understand that many of you have been demanding the immediate 
opening of a second front. Well, you’ve got it. And I’m sure that you now 
realize your increasing obligation in producing the necessary war equipment 
to maintain this second front. 

This operation puts an extra strain upon our supply lines. It adds another 
area, and a huge one, which requires tanks, guns, planes and ammunition and 
most of all, ships, to carry all these implements of war to this new battle 
front. 

This is your responsibility. You asked for it. You've got it, and I know 
you will strain your efforts in every direction to help carry through this sec- 
ond front operation to a victorious conclusion. The way to do it is for each 
one of us to do the job he knows best how to do to the limit of his strength 


and ability. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In behalf of the convention I desire to express 
to our good friend, Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph Bard, our appre- 
ciation for his coming over to our convention for the purpose of giving to us 
this splendid advice. I can assure him that what he has asked labor to do in 
this convention will be done. The entire problem of production is one which 
will receive the very earnest and sincere consideration of this convention 
before its sessions end. 

So again, Mr. Bard, let us express to you our appreciation for your words 
of inspiration and encouragement. 


Thank you. 

















TRIBUTE TO MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The officers of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations have set aside the next few minutes for the purpose of paying 
tribute to the members of one of our CIO affiliates, namely, the National 
Maritime Union. It is to the members of this great organization that our 
people and our country look for the delivery of the supplies to which the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy made reference in the course of his talk here 
just a few moments ago. Those are the boys who man America’s merchant 
marine. Those are the boys who carry the guns and the planes and the tanks 
and the shells and the munitions to the armed forces of the United States of 
America and to the armed forces of our allies. It is to these boys that our 
nation entrusts the care of maintaining America’s supply lines, and the record 
will show, since the beginning of the present war, that the conduct of the 
members of this mighty organization, the National Maritime Union, is such 
that we can all take pride in it. They are the heroes of the seas. They are 
the boys who give of their lives, of their blood and of their limbs to help Amer- 
ica and its allies win this war and in the delivery of those goods to the armies 
of the Allies thousands of their members have forfeited their lives. 

Today, yes, at this very moment, thousands of the members of this union 
are sailing the seas. Perhaps now while I am talking to you, right at this 
very moment, some of them may be floating on a raft somewhere on some 
sea because their ship has been torpedoed. Floating? Yes, perhaps flounder- 
ing, perhaps they have gone under, they may have lost their lives. And so it 
is that we set aside the next few minutes of this convention to pay tribute 
to the remarkable and heroic services they have rendered their country in 
this time of war. 

The officers and members of the Executive, Board of the National CIO 
are taking the liberty of presenting to the National President of the National 
Maritime Union and a few of the boys here this plaque to be hung on the 
walls of the offices of the International Union, their parent organization. 

(At this time President Murray presented President Joseph Curran and 
the following members of the National Maritime Union: Tolbert Drew, Dixie 
Burton, Elmer Wesala.) 

One of these boys, I think perhaps all three of them have been aboard 
ships delivering supplies. The stout fellow over here to my left I know has 
just returned from Guadalcanal, where he was delivering supplies to our boys 
down there. I assume the other two boys have done likewise. 

And so in tribute to their union and to the services of the members of that 
union and to the boys who have given their lives to preserve our freedom, 
I offer to the president of their organization, Mr. Joseph Curran, this plaque, 
which bears the following inscription: 

“In Memoriam—To the thousands of members of the National Maritime 
Union who, pledged to ‘keep ’em sailing,’ gave their lives to preserve our 
freedom. Presented by President Philip Murray, in behalf of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, to the National Maritime Union at its Fifth Annual 
Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, November, 1942.” 


The plaque, made of silver and mounted on a mahogany base, was then 
presented to President Curran by President Murray. 
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PRESIDENT CURRAN, National Maritime Union: President Murray, 
members of the Executive Board, delegates to the convention, there is little 
left to be said after the glowing tribute that has been paid to the men in the 
merchant marine and the men of the National Maritime Union. Our members 
have made a pledge to “keep ’em sailing.’”’ They are keeping them sailing 
today, in spite of torpedoes and any other devices the nazis may have to 
try to keep them from getting the supplies to our Allies in the field. 


These brothers here on the platform represent thousands of members 
in the National Maritime Union who are carrying out that pledge. They will 
continue to carry out that pledge. They only have a few wishes. They are 
glad to be a part of the great CIO for more than one reason. Before they 
became affiliated to the CIO they were known as the forgotten men. When 
they became members of the CIO they reached the stature of full citizens of 
this country, and they are today demonstrating that they have the courage 
and the ability to do as well as any other citizens of our country. After the 
last war they were forgotten men. After this war, because we are a part of 
the CIO and because of the demonstration of courage and ability that they 
have given, we know they will not be forgotten men again. 

So all that I can say, President Murray, on behalf of these seamen 
who go down to the sea is that we know today they are in all parts of the 
world. Today in Africa the supplies that are being brought in are being 
brought there with CIO labels on the delivery ships. In Guadalcanal and 
in all sections of the world supplies are being brought in by these seamen. 
On the Murmansk front to Russia, with the bombings and submarine attacks 
lasting for six days without let-up they still went through. The only story 
that comes in from these bays is that “We went, we were bombed, we were 
torpedoed for six days; we delivered the goods; we are back home. Give us 
another ship to go out.” 

And so, President Murray and delegates, I thank you for this fine tribute. 
We assure you that we will continue to carry out the traditions that have 
always gone with the merchant seamen, and particularly with the organized 
seamen of the CIO. We will deliver the goods; we will be in there fighting 
and we will carry out the program of the CIO and our nation, working, 
fighting, giving, and delivering the goods. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Bittner, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, the Resolutions 
Committee has a special resolution dealing with the membership of our sea- 
men, and I move that we suspend the rules and that this resolution be con- 
sidered now. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Committee Secretary Pressman read the following resolution: 
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RESOLUTION NO. 14 


Memoriam to the CIO Members in the Merchant Marine Who Have Died in 
the Service of Our Nation 


WHEREAS, in the eleven months since Japan’s treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor, many hundreds of seamen, members of the National Maritime 
Union, the American Communications Association, the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, and the Marine Cooks and Stewards, have given their 
lives while sailing the high seas for the delivery of men and materials for 
the defense of their country. 

American labor is proud of these heroes. They are willing fighters in 
the struggle against fascist tyranny and oppression. None knew better than 
they the dangers that awaited them in their perilous transport of needed 
materials to the far ends of the earth. They had counted the cost. They were 
willing to pay it in the performance of their duty, in the fulfillment of the 
great heritage of American workers. Therefore be it 





RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations deems it an 
honor to be the parent organization of the great unions of which these men 
were members. 

In commemoration of their heroic death, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations pledges in behalf of America’s workingmen and women to 
fulfill our obligations in the cause for which they died by carrying on the 
battle of production in their spirit—the spirit of free Americans who will 
never bend the knee to slavery. We shall give every ounce of energy, our 
intellect and our lives when need be until fascism shall forever be wiped from 
the face of the earth. 

We salute these heroes of America’s merchant marine and their great 
American organizations, the National Maritime Union, the American Com- 
munications Association, the Marine Engineers Beneficial Assocation, and the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, CIO. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous rising vote. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the report of the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports, and I am taking the liberty at this moment 
to ask the president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America to 
preside over the convention while the committee is submitting its report to 
you. It is a long time since we have had Sidney around here in an official 
way. We are glad to have him. At least it is a source of great delight to me 
to have him, and it is indeed a rare privilege to again have Sidney Hillman 
as a delegate to this convention. I am going to ask him to come over here 
and take this nice big chair and preside over this convention. 


Mr. Sidney Hillman in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN SIDNEY HILLMAN: President Murray and delegates: Of 
course, it is a very, very fine privilege to be back with you. I can recall the 
first conference of the Committee of Industrial Organizations in Atlantic City © 
in 1937, the convention in Pittsburgh, the convention in San Francisco, and 
yes, also the other convention in Atlantic City. I am glad to be here now to 
preside when you hear the report of your Committee on Officers’ Report. I 
have read the report, and, of course, we are all happy that it is a report of 
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progress, a report that all of us can be proud of, a report this year of real 
wholehearted support to the Commander-in-Chief of our nation, to the coun- 
try in this great life and death struggle we are engaged in. 

Personally, I am very proud of whatever little contribution I had the 
privilege to make to the organization of this splendid organization now of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. I may have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the convention as a delegate representing a fine 
organization to which I feel very much attached and of which I am very 
proud, and I am very happy to represent it as a delegate—the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

I will now call on Joe Curran, Secretary of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports, who will report on behalf of the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


ACTING SECRETARY CURRAN: As the Acting Secretary of the com- 
mittee, I will explain that Brother Robinson, the secretary, has been called 
to Montana and has not been able to get back because of the condition of air 
travel today. I have been asked to make a report in his place. 

The Officers’ Reports Committee, before making its report, wishes to 
suggest to the Chair that consideration be given to the question of expediting 
the action on the report. We are informed that the Resolutions Committee 
has resolutions dealing with most sections of the report, and the Officers’ 
Reports Committee would suggest that the convention decide as to whether it 
would like to take the report up seriatim or read the report completely and 
act upon the resolutions so as to expedite the work and prevent duplication 
of discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, we make that suggestion. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: What is the suggestion of the committee? 


ACTING SECRETARY CURRAN: The suggestion of the committee is 
that the convention decide as to whether they want to take the report up 
seriatim or read the report through and act upon the resolutions which we 
are informed the Resolutions Committee has that cover most of the report, 
in order to prevent duplication of discussion. The committee makes that in 
the form of a recommendation to the convention. 


DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, I would suggest that the Committee on Officers’ Reports go ahead 
with their report, and on those subjects that the Resolutions Committee has 
resolutions to report to the convention, that we refrain from discussion on 
those matters until the Resolutions Committee makes its report to the con- 
vention. I do this in conjunction with the Secretary of the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports so that we can expedite our business and not have duplica- 
tion of arguments and discussions while these committees are reporting. 


I am sure that the convention will understand that we take this position 


_ only to expedite the work of the convention and to make our decisions in a 


manner that they will be best understood, not only by this convention but 
by all the people in America. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: It has been moved and seconded by Delegate 
Van Bittner and Delegate Joe Curran that we hear the report as a whole, 
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place it for adoption before the convention and have the specific discussion 
on the matters when they come up on the report on behalf of the Committee 
on Resolutions. Is that satisfactory to the convention? Are there any com- 
ments? If not, all those who favor this procedure will signify by saying 
“aye.” Those opposed will say “no.” 

The motion was carried. 


Committee Secretary Curran reported as follows: 


President Murray correctly described the gravity of this war—and the 
steps we must take to win victory—when he says in the opening sentences of 
his report: “Our country today faces the greatest struggle in its history, a 
struggle for national existence. The outcome of this struggle against the 
Axis aggressors will decide whether as a nation and as individuals we live or 
we die. 

“The Axis powers headed by nazi Germany have set out on a role of 
world conquest that directly involves the future of every man, woman and 
child in the United States as it directly involves the future of the people of 
the entire world.” $ 

“In order to win this war we must bring every ounce of strength we pos- 
sess into immediate offensive action against our aggressors. There can be no 
other course; either we crush our enemies quickly or we are crushed as a 
nation and reduced to slavery as a people.” 

The Axis, headed by nazi Germany, is waging a total war against us 
as a nation and as a people. Our victory will only be won, as President 
Murray points out, by total war on our part, by a total war “which requires 
the total mobilization of all our people and all our resources.” 

A note of urgency runs through the entire report. There can be no more 
delay, no more dallying with half measures. Philip Murray states in his 
report: “There are appeasers and agents of Hitler who seek to challenge the 
decisions of our leaders to put into effect the people’s earnest desire for the 
supreme offensive—the second front—which must carry the United Nations 
to victory.” 

President Murray further states: “The United Nations are determined 
that the mainspring of the Axis forces must and will be smashed and destroyed 
through the combined military offensive of the Russians, the English and the 
Americans.” 

This determination for an all-out offensive in Western Europe is held by 
our Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt, and by the military leaders 
of our country and of the United Nations. The appeasers and Hitler agents 
who try to undermine this determination for a second front and victory are 
trying to undermine unity behind our leaders and to divide the United Na- 
tions. Their purpose is the same as that of the Lavals and Petains who sold 
out their country rather than take offensive action against fascism. Like 
Laval and Petain in France, they want a victory for fascism even at the 
cost of the destruction of our nation and the enslavement of our people. 

The CIO at its fourth convention last year confirmed President Murray 
in his support of the policy of the United States to give all aid to the nations 
resisting Hitler, the CIO recognizing that Hitler was the enemy of all man- 
kind. The correctness of this policy was proved within a few short weeks 
with the Axis attack at Pearl Harbor. 
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Today the CIO again supports President Roosevelt, this time in his de- 
termination to take the offensive that will wipe the fascist butchers and 
their murder gangs from the face of the earth. Today we again confirm 
President Murray’s pledge that we will “give everything we can in fighting 
men, in production, in money and in patriotism to enable the United Nations 
to grasp the offensive and smash forward to an immediate military destruc- 
tion of the fascist Axis.” 

It is time and more than time that all of our resources were fully 
mobilized and thrown completely into the fight. This has been consistently 
urged by the CIO since the world crisis overtook our country. As President 
Murray points out: 

“Total mobilization calls for planning on a national scale; planning for 
production, for a strong and secure national economy, for every bold and 
resolute step necessary to meet the needs of all-out war. It calls also for the 
abandonment of every practice and concept that stands in the way of victory. 

“Labor now calls for a complete and absolute mobilization of all the na- 
tion’s resources, of all business and plant facilities, of all manpower and of 
all farm production capacity. We must transform to a war-time economy. 


“Total mobilization cannot operate or be organized except through the 
direct and the fullest participation of labor—not through any advisory com- 
mittees but with labor given the highest responsibility in the formulation and 
execution of all the policies and activities.” 

This total approach to total war has not yet been undertaken. Despite 
increases in war production, we are still putting only a part of our resources 
to work for victory. The lack of central planning of all resources, material 
and manpower, is still evident in the confusion and weakness in the entire 
war drive. 

Profits are still a potent factor in the thinking and actions of many 
leaders of industry. Contracts are not properly allocated, with 10 large 
firms holding almost half of all war orders. Available manpower is wasted 
by being allowed to remain unused, or used in non-essential industries. Women 
are not employed in sufficient numbers. Negro workers are still barred from 
jobs. A multiplicity of agencies in Washington creates conflict and confusion 
in the whole war effort. At the root of all these unnecessary problems lies 
the basic factor of failure to plan on an over-all scale for over-all mobilization 
to win the war. 

The failure to plan on a national scale has been reflected not only in 
unsatisfactory war production but also in the failure to stabilize other aspects 
of the national économy. Here again the CIO has fully backed all steps 
necessary to stabilization of the war economy. Our endorsement of the seven- 
point economic program of President Roosevelt was prompt and wholehearted. 
The CIO has since fought consistently to have this program put into effect. 
To date important sections of it remain unrealized—as witness the notoriously 
inadequate and unsound tax bill, the failure to ration basic commodities, the 
failure to control prices. All of these failures, unless checked quickly, lead 
in one direction—toward inflation. 

To achieve total mobilization, labor must continue to seek and must 
obtain full equal representation on all war agencies, in order to put its skill 
and experience and brains at the full service of the nation. This also has 
not been achieved, and furnishes a basic reason for our determination to 
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build and extend the CIO as the strongest, most unified and most disciplined 
working force that can be placed in the nation’s service. 

Primary reason for CIO’s organizing work over the past year is its 
determination to achieve not only decent wages and working conditions for 
its members, to enable them to produce at top efficiency, but also to extend the 
CIO’s influence as a force for gearing the entire national economy to all-out 
war and victory. 

President Murray has summed up the need and purpose of total mobiliza- 
tion for total war when he says: “To mobilize the full resources of the nation 
is essential, but this is only part of the story. We also must have clear in 
our minds the objective for which we are mobilizing. Labor must assume 
the role of leadership for this task as well. Labor and the common people 
desire total mobilization in order to hasten the day of victory by translating 
our full effort into immediate and striking offensive action.” 

This is the key to victory in our war of survival—the offensive against 
the heart of the Axis, striking now with the full force of our country and of 
the United Nations. This is the way we shall save our country, our unions 
and our very lives. With our heroic Allies, the armies and people of the 
Soviet Union, Britain, China, and all the United Nations, we shall free man- 
kind from fascist slavery. 


CIO-AFL UNITY 


To make total mobilization for total war a reality, we must have complete 
national.unity of all our people around the issues of the people’s war. As Presi- 
dent Murray points out in his report, “Unity of all our people for victory is 
the primary need of the hour.” 

In approaching this question as members of organized labor, we are 
naturally concerned with the issue of unity among the great labor move- 
ments of this country. This has been a major question in America since the 
foundation of the CIO. It has been, at the same time, a major policy of the 
CIO to achieve such unity on a practical working basis that would benefit 
the workers and our nation. 

President Murray accurately describes our policy when he says: “The 
CIO has been in the lead in consistently proposing and carrying through 
practical, earnest steps toward the unity of American labor. Our movement 
was founded on the basis of uniting the workers of the mass production and 
basic industries under the banner of industrial unionism, bringing millions of 
previously unorganized workers into the ranks of organized labor. We have 
never hesitated to promote and to defend this true unity throughout our his- 
tory.” 

This stand was emphasized at our fourth ccnvention, when the CIO replied 
to a letter from President Roosevelt urging renewed efforts toward unity of 
the CIO and AFL with the statement that “all sections of the labor move- 
ment, management and government, must wholeheartedly unite behind our 
national program.” 

While the CIO was leading this unifying move, a disruptive maneuver 
was attempted by John L. Lewis, who again showed his isolation from the 
labor movement and from the course of history by trying to split the unity 
behind the war and behind the Commander-in-Chief that was being put in 
effect. This was done through the wholly insincere attempt to raise the issue 
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of immediate organic unity between the AFL and the CIO—an attempt that 
had personal ambition and the desire to hinder them was its motive. This 
maneuver was quickly rejected by the CIO, which confirmed President Mur- 
ray’s policy of carrying on with the practical steps toward working unity 
that had been undertaken, leaving the question of organic unity to a more 
rational settlement. 

The CIO has consistently looked toward organic unity as a goal that can 
and will be reached. At the same time it has made it clear that effective 
unity must preserve the gains made by industrial unionism for the workers 
and for the nation. Such effective unity is seen in the work of the Combined 
Labor Victory Committee, that brings both CIO and AFL together with the 
President on war questions. It is seen in the proposal that CIO made to the 
AFL for a “United National Labor Council” to rally labor of both organiza- 
tions behind the total war. It is seen in the latest proposal of the CIO for a 
meeting with the AFL to work out all questions of unity for victory, and to 
take the necessary steps toward organic unity on a positive basis. 

Such steps as have been taken for working war unity must be com- 
mended and must be developed further. The question of organic unity must 
be settled in a way that will further our country’s victory—by preserving the 
gains of industrial unionism, by refusing to bog the question down in juris- 
dictional disputes, by making our approach to unity a democratic and con- 
structive one that respects the place and function of both sides. 

In the words of President Murray’s report: “The approach of the CIO 
to the question of labor unity is identical with our approach to all questions— 
the touchstone being its effect on our nation’s war of survival.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 


In a war involving the fate of workers all over the world, it is idle to think 
of trade union unity as a national question alone. The heroic workers of 
Britain, of the Soviet Union, our union brothers in Latin America and in all 
the United Nations are as close to us as our fellow workers in this country. 

The experience of labor unions in the countries that the Axis has seized 
and invaded long ago showed that the threat of fascism was world wide, and 
that this threat was invariably first carried out in brutal suppression of the 
trade union movement everywhere it touched. 

With this in mind, the CIO has consistently stood, as President Murray 
notes, “for close fraternal relations with labor unions in all lands, realizing 
that such unity is a bulwark against the forces of reaction and fascism 
throughout the world.” 

This policy was noted at the fourth convention of the CIO, when a resolu- 
tion was passed calling for close fraternal contact with “free democratic 
trade union movements throughout the world to ensure the closest possible 
cooperation of organized workers in all countries in the present struggle 
against Hitlerism.” 

As President Murray notes, trade union unity for common struggle must 
include the workers of all the United Nations, barring none and relegating 
none to a secondary place. Accordingly, the CIO was moved to sharp protest 
when an attempt was made during the year to bar the CIO and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods from a projected Anglo-American Trade Union Committee. 
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This protest met with an astonishing reply from Sir Walter Citrine, head 
of the British Trade Union Congress, to the effect that the matter was 
“within the province of the AFL” and that therefore the TUC could not invite 
the CIO or the brotherhoods into direct official participation. A similar pro- 
test was forwarded from the Railroad Brotherhoods, and from unions of other 
United Nations that had been similarly ignored. 

It is clear, as President Murray’s report says, that unity of the interna- 
tional trade union movement would “result in greatly increased strength to the 
allied cause in the war, both in strengthening United Nations morale and in 
the interchange of workers’ experience in production on the fighting lines and 
on the home fronts.” 

It is equally clear that the CIO promotes true world labor solidarity when 
it urges “closer cooperation and unity of action between the organized workers 
of America, including the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods, and the 
trade unions of all the United Nations, including the Latin American nations, 
to the end that a united war labor movement may be the basis for winning the 
war against the Axis and securing a peace which will establish for all the 
people freedom of religion, freedom of speech and assembly, freedom from 


fear and freedom from want.” 


MANPOWER 


Total mobilization for total war calls for an over-all solution of the prob- 

lems that now beset our war production drive. Chief among these is the 
manpower crisis, which is at the root of delays and failures in achieving 
maximum war production needed to take and sustain the offensive against the 
enemy. 
As President Murray points out, the CIO has taken a consistent stand 
on all war production questions since the program was undertaken. This 
stand, expressed not only in our Industry Council Plan but also in our con- 
stant demand for adequate labor representation on all war production agen- 
cies, is in sharp contrast to the failures and inadequacies of the dozen or more 
official groups that have brought confusion and frustration to the manpower 
situation. 

In President Murray’s words: “‘The Manpower Commission has, however, 
never exercised the full enforceable powers necessary to deal decisively with 
manpower mobilization. Functions related to manpower problems, and activi- 
ties having a direct impact upon the manpower situation, are in fact scattered 
over a large number of agencies without effective central coordination. 

“The result has been during the past year that there has been no sound 
coordination of manpower policies. There has been in fact no indication of 
any fundamental analysis of the nature of our manpower needs and the rela- 
tionship of those needs to the entire military and war production organization 
of the country.” 

This in turn has led to the rash of recent proposals for forcible mobiliza- 
tion of labor, for job freezing and the like—a rash that can be expected to 
spread even more virulently now that Congress has been weighted so heavily 
with reactionary and defeatist forces. 

Our opposition to forcible mobilization is based not on any resistance 
by the workers to doing everything that is needed from them for victory. 
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President Murray’s report makes this completely clear when he says: 
“whether invited or directed, American workers can be relied upon to join 
in any move for the speeding of the production of munitions of war.” 

Our opposition stems from the fact that such an approach to the man- 
power problem, without an over-all, national war plan, and without clear 
direction of the kind of war we fight, will only defeat its own ends, will in 
fact freeze confusion and make chaos a permanent state of affairs in the whole 
manpower and war production picture. 

Among other factors that contribute to the present confusion and to the 
serious deficiencies in war production, President Murray correctly cites the 
allocation of a huge percentage of war contracts to a few large firms, the 
failure or refusal to employ women workers and Negroes in badly needed 
skills, the failure to-train and upgrade workers rapidly enough, and the 
failure to consider such matters as housing, transportation and other living 
and working conditions in the areas where contracts are awarded. 

These conditions again are the product of the failure to plan on a na- 
tional scale and the failure to deal with manpower as one basic aspect of the 
entire war production situation. As President Murray says: “As our war 
production machinery has gathered speed, as more and more portions of our 
economy have been geared into the machine, it has become more and more 
apparent that the machinery is one related whole and can no longer be 
treated haphazardly, planlessly and without unified organization.” 

It is not enough to state the critical situation that is holding back total 
mobilization and total production for total war. It is not enough to describe, 
as the report does describe, its sources. 

President Murray’s report, therefore, is to be particularly commended 
for the concrete proposal it makes to end the confusion and remedy the gaps 
in our nation’s drive to victory. This is done in the bold and simple proposal 
made for the creation of unified, centralized control over all aspects of the 
war economy. 

Under these circumstances we cannot avoid viewing with some suspicion 
the motives of those who have rushed into print and into the halls of Congress 
with simple direct, drastic plans to draft labor—and nothing more. Our past 
experience forces us to fear that many such groups are motivated by the 
same desires which have impelled them to attempt disruption of our national 
unity in the past by attacks on labor and American working men. In this 
crisis the CIO disdains and refuses to be drawn into conflict with these groups. 
The peril of our nation today is too great to permit of such conflict. We ad- 
dress ourselves constructively to the manpower problem as to every other 
problem related to the war effort. We urge that the nation deal with that 
problem as an integral part of our entire war production program. We urge 
the adoption of a national mobilization plan, which, with full participation 
of all elements in our population, will bring about the integrated operation of 
our war machinery.” 


ORGANIZATION 


The fact that the CIO is able to make these positive contributions to the 
mobilization of all our resources for the offensive war against the Axis that 
will bring victory stems directly from the fact that the CIO has organized 
more than five million workers in strong, industrial unions. 
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Thus the CIO presents the nation with a unified, disciplined working 
force whose skill, strength, experience and brains are at the service of our 
country. This factor would not be present without the constant work of our 
affiliates and our national organizing staff. 

For this reason, it is good to note from President Murray’s report that 
the work of the Organization Department, headed by Alan S. Haywood, and 
of our affiliates has brought thousands of new members into our ranks during 
the year. 

Special mention should be made of the successful drives in the basic. war 
industries, which are seen in the impressive list of elections won, new members 
added, new contracts signed and old agreements renewed in such basic war 
industries as steel, autos and aircraft, non-ferrous metals, electrical and ma- 
chine, rubber, fur, maritime, shoe, clothing, communications, and in the service 
and food industries. 

Good service has been rendered to the workers and to the nation in the 
organization of white collar and professional employes, both in the govern- 
ment and in private industry. 

The action of the Executive Board in chartering the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers is in line with the general aim of bringing organization 
to new masses of workers, for the furthering of the war and for the greater 
protection of the home front on which the fighting fronts depend. 

This, in fact, is the key to CIO’s successful drive to bring new hundreds 
of thousands of workers into industrial unions. Victory on the fighting fronts, 
which will be won by fighting the offensive war that President Murray calls 
for, is tied in with our success in organizing the home front. We cannot 
have victory without planning and organization of all our resources for total 
war. Greatest of our resources is our people, the workers and the common 
people of America. To throw the full weight of this vast resource into our 
war for survival we must build and extend our unions in every sector of 
industry. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


The building and consolidation of our unions as the decisive force for 
victory must be accompanied by similar building and consolidation in our 
Industrial Union Councils, both state and local. 


It is gratifying to note, therefore, that 25 new Councils have been 
chartered since last year and that a large number that dropped out have 
been reinstated. At the same time, as President Murray’s report points out, 
“adherence to our Councils by locals of many of our internationals is not as 
complete as it should be.’ His urgent request for complete affiliation to 
Councils by all CIO affiliates should be heeded. 


In describing the work of the Industrial Union Councils Department, 
headed by John Brophy, President Murray underscores the importance of 
complete affiliation by outlining the services that Councils can give to our 
affiliates. 

These include services on the legislative and political fronts, in community 
matters, and on many other questions of vital importance. These services are 
at the disposal of all our affiliated unions. They should be used to the fullest 
extent by all. 
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Particularly important now, in view of the returns from the November 3 
election, is the work of the councils on political action. 

Director Brophy has assembled the most complete body of political data 
ever brought together in the National Office of the CIO. 

As President Murray points out, “the information served as the basis for 
participation in a number of Congressional campaigns and provided the 
foundation upon which a detailed plan of action must eventually be built.” 

Unless this program is speedily implemented and expanded, organized 
labor must expect to find its sworn enemies controlling the legislative bodies 
of the states and the nation, again wielding police as union-busting agencies, 
destroying our gains and blocking further progress toward our legitimate 
aspirations. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The task of mobilization for. total war calls for greatly stepped-up work 
in mobilizing facts and in spreading the knowledge of CIO policies and plans 
for victory. This task has been carried on during the year by the Publicity 
Department of the CIO under the direction of Len De Caux. 

Every section of CIO publicity work during the year has been dominated 
by “our movement’s biggest objective—winning the war.” This has been 
reflected in the CIO’s official publication, THE CIO NEWS, in the series of 
pamphlets and leaflets dealing with vital war questions issued during the 
year, in the regular CIO national radio program, “Labor for Victory,” heard 
on Sundays at 1:15 p. m., and in the greatly increased work of direct contact 
with the press. 

It has also been the dominant theme in the work of the CIO Publicity 
Department with the many government war agencies dealing with production, 
with the home front and with the armed forces. Close cooperation has been 
effected with these agencies, such as the War and Navy Departments, the 
War Bond Division of the Treasury, the War Production Board, and dozens 
of similar agencies and departments in Washington. 

This close cooperation with government agencies received a good send-off 
during the year with a national conference in Washington attended by some 
60 CIO editors and publicity directors. Frank talks with leading war agency 
officials laid the basis for the cooperation and mutual benefit that has resulted. 

President Murray’s report notes the establishment, after long efforts, of 
a regular national CIO broadcast, devoted to spreading knowledge of the 
win-the-war policies and achievements of the national CIO, its leaders and 
its affiliates. This program is shared on alternate weeks with the AFL, and 
already a number of jointly sponsored programs have gone on the air. Time 
is available to CIO affiliates that want to present their story before the radio 
listening public. 

During the year THE CIO NEWS has continued to grow in circulation 
and in influence. Its services are also available to affiliates, some 17 of which 
now take special editions. ‘The importance of all unions, councils and locals 
giving their full support to THE CIO NEWS cannot be too strongly urged,” 
President Murray writes. “THE CIO NEWS does not duplicate or compete 
with other CIO publications. And the service it can render to the CIO and 
all its unions is in direct proportion to the extent of its circulation through- 
out the membership of the CIO.” 
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We urge every affiliated union and council to assure circulation of THE 
CIO NEWS at least to all its officers, organizers and leading members, with 
particular emphasis on group subscriptions for shop stewards, educational and 
grievance committeemen and similar lists. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The tremendous increase in the number of economic questions that affect 
the war and the welfare of the workers has caused an increase in the work 
performed by the Department of Research and Education, now headed by 
J. Raymond Walsh. 

The Department has been kept thoroughly busy preparing material on 
such questions as inflation, wage stabilization, price control and the like, and 
has maintained publication of the Economic Outlook throughout the year. 

A portion of the report on this work analyzes and criticizes the failures 
of the Office of Price Administration, in which President Murray writes: 

However, the control of the cost of living and democratic rationing have 
not been accomplished. The OPA has not really tackled the problem of ra- 
tioning. The nation is faced with a decreasing amount of civilian goods 
available for the people. Real rationing must assure the people who work 
that they will get their fair share so that they will have the necessary health 
and strength for maximum production. This requires an over-all rationing 
immediately of all foods and other necessities. The OPA must forget its 
present approach of puttering around with individual commodities. 

“Furthermore, because of loopholes in the Price Control Act the prices 
of a number of agricultural commodities could not be regulated by the OPA. 
As a result, the prices of many goods which the people must buy have risen 
tremendously. In addition, even where the OPA has the power effectively 
to regulate prices it has been too willing to listen to the wailings of business- 
men and has permitted prices to rise at the expense of the consumers.” 

The report further analyzes and discusses the workings of the newly setup 
Economic Stabilization Board, of which President Murray is a member, and 
the new tax law just passed by Congress. Writing of this tax bill and other 
evidences of Congressional sabotage of the President’s seven-point economic 
victory program, President Murray says: 

“The economic program of President Roosevelt is at the heart of the war 
effort. It is now being sabotaged. It is the task of every single member of 
the CIO to smash any such attempt. Victory can and must be won with the 
successful enforcement of President Roosevelt’s entire economic program.” 

The report concludes the section on the Department of Resarch and 
Education by making reference to the committee formed by the U. S. Labor 
Department for the study of postwar economic problems. Named to this 
group as labor representatives were Clinton S. Golden, John Brophy, and 
J. Raymond Walsh. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


As in all departments of the CIO, the work of the Legal Department, 
headed by our General Counsel Lee Pressman, has greatly increased in scope 
and in volume. This section of the report is divided into subsections, dealing 
with issues of major importance to the CIO and to the victory program. 
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In the first of these sections, the report reviews the establishment and 
work of the National War Labor Board, one of the most important of the war 
agencies now functioning in Washington. 

“The National War Labor Board, although formally created by Executive 
Order, was actually the product of a quick cementing of national unity to meet 
the open declaration of hostilities by the Axis aggressors,” President Murray 
writes. This unity, he adds, was cemented on the initiative of the CIO, and 
produced also the pledge by organized labor to lay aside the strike weapon 
for the duration. In turn, both industry and government joined in a pledge 
with labor to seek peaceful settlement of all disputes, in the interest of pro- 
duction for victory. 

“The National War Labor Board is of tremendous significance as an 
agency in which there is equal participation of government, management and 
labor representatives. Throughout the brief period of its existence to date, 
the National War Labor Board has been subjected to innumerable tests, 
strains and attacks. 

“Opponents of its flexibility, persons and groups interested in shackling 
labor during the war emergency have threatened and attempted to replace the 
Board with rigid wage freezing devices calculated to deprive workers of an 
opportunity to alleviate substandard conditions or to remove inequities or in 
any other way to adjust wage levels in the light of the war emergency. 
Others, in violation of the joint pledges and agreements reached at the Presi- 
dent’s conference, have sought to deny the Board’s jurisdiction to deal with 
the problem of union security. To date the Board has weathered these tests 
and attacks.” 

Though the CIO has differed sharply with the orders of the Board in cer- 
tain specific cases, particularly on the Board’s failure to appreciate the need 
for wage raises to insure top production and its failure to show a full under- 
standing of the value of union security in the production drive, we have con- 
sistently defended the existence of the Board from the start. 

The CIO has also been active in bringing cases to the Board, recognizing 
it as the best agency for dealing with problems in labor relations. Thus the 
United Steelworkers early in the career of the Board brought up their demand 
for wage increases and union security, and secured the order now known as 
the “Little Steel Formula.” 

This formula, under which workers can be granted wage increases up to 
15 per cent of wages earned as of January, 1941, does not adequately cover all 
cases, as the report points out. It ignores the fact that other aspects of the. 
President’s seven-point victory economy program have not been put into effect, 
and that sharp and continuous rises in food prices have declined. In other 
cases the Board has not even applied the formula, thus completely denying 
needed wage raises. 

The issue of union security has been most under attack from anti-labor 
forces seeking to hamstring the trade union movement even at the cost of 
maximum war production. These forces, in fact, attempted from the beginning 
to preclude the Board from consideration of the issue. Only the insistence of 
the United Steelworkers kept the question from the Board and finally secured 
the union maintenance formula that has now become widely accepted. 

Two conclusions stand out in this section of President Murray’s report: 


1. The War Labor Board “has been established and must be accepted as 
an effective device for the flexible adjustment and determination of wages and 
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working conditions during the period of the war.” All efforts to substitute 
rigid wage freezing and other shackling devices in its place must be rejected. 

2. Since the Board plays a role of “transcendent significance” in the whole 
war and victory drive, and since the CIO shares this responsibility through 
membership on the Board, it is the duty of all unions in proceedings before the 
Board “to secure and maintain working conditions most effectively adjusted to 
bring about the maximum efficiency of our war production machinery.” 

The work of the CIO with the National Labor Relations Board has also 
increased greatly during the year, concentrated chiefly on securing represen- 
tation through elections. The Board, as President Murray notes, has continued 
it policy of appeasing the leaders of AFL unions at the expense of adequate 
enforcement of the Wagner Act and at the expense of the war production 
drive. Thus, CIO unions have found great difficulty in getting collusive con- 
tracts set aside and even was met with a refusal to set aside a fraudulently 
won AFL election at the Curtiss-Wright plant in Buffalo, N. Y. 

In this connection, President Murray’s warning that CIO unions must 
continue to press for full enforcement of the broad policies laid down in the 
Wagner Act must be headed by all our affiliates in the interests of war pro- 
duction and for the protection of organized labor. 

“The CIO,” he writes, “must continue to fight to protect the right under 
the statute of American workers to belong to unions of their own choice as 
evidenced by appropriate designation of the majority’s exclusive bargaining 
representative.” 

The report of President Murray also contains a summary review of cases 
of importance to labor that came before the U. S. Supreme Court during the 
year. These cases involved the Fair Labor Standards Act, and were dealt 
with in a generally regressive manner. In another case involving the right 
of peaceful picketing, the majority of the court “took a long step backward” 
in deciding against the union involved. 

Employment of aliens and workers charged with disloyalty takes up a 
further section of the report on the Legal Department’s work during the year. 
In this section, President Murray points out that alien workers are not legally 
denied employment except in certain specific categories or places of work, and 
that discrimination must be vigorously opposed as a definite handicap to all-out 
war production. 

The report similarly points out that discharge of workers accused of dis- 
loyalty must be surrounded with adequate safeguards against discrimination. 
Progress with the Navy Department in handling cases involving radio opera- 
tors is noted and approved, with the proposal that the procedures worked out 
there be applied generally. 

The report also describes the workings of the President’s overtime order 
which was issued to formalize the proposal for the surrender of certain pre- 
mium pay that the CIO had already made. Under this order the Secretary of 
Labor was permitted to and has already exempted certain industries from 
coverage by the terms of this Order. 

The report notes that the CIO has protested the fact that in granting 
certain of these exemptions discriminations have been practiced. Your com- 
mittee strongly recommends that the Convention instruct the Executive Offi- 
cers of the CIO to carry this question directly back to the President of the 
United States for remedy of any discriminations which have occurred and the 
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prevention of any further discriminatory practices which, because of resulting 
confusion, can interfere in our all-out war production effort. 

An important sub-section of the report deals with labor policy in gov- 
ernment-owned arms plants. This sub-section describes the labor policy 
statement of the War and Navy Departments as “a great step forward.” The 
policy statement prohibits discrimination for race, sex, color or creed, recog- 
nizes collective bargaining, bars collusive contracts, sets up grievance pro- 
cedure, seniority machinery, and other fair labor practices. 

A feature of the report is a discussion and review of the deportation order 
directed against Harry Bridges. This order is described as not only “a blow 
at all American concepts of justice, but even more a blow at national unity 
and morale necessary for victory in the people’s war against the Axis.” 

The Biddle order was issued despite these facts and despite the fact that 
two previous trials of Bridges on the same evidence were thrown out, due to 
the incredible quality of the evidence presented by the parade of liars and 
perjurers that appeared for the government. 

“The order to deport him, after years of service as a worker and leader 
of organized labor, can only be seen as an attempt to appease anti-democratic 
forces at the cost of the all-out war effort.” 

It was issued also in the face of the fact that under Bridges’ leadership 
on the West Coast, the shipment of vital war supplies to the fighting fronts 
has been tremendously speeded by the union he heads. This fact has been 
attested in repeated public statements of praise from high ranking Army and 
Navy officers and war leaders. 

President Murray’s proposal that President Roosevelt “should recognize 
this serious situation” and should issue an order “dismissing all charges 
against Bridges as unfounded in fact and afford him an opportunity to acquire 
full citizenship,” is a bold and simple solution of the extremely dangerous 
situation created by the deportation order. 

As President Murray writes: “This decisive measure would be greeted 
with enthusiasm and even greater effort for victory by workers throughout 
our country and the United Nations.” 

In concluding, President Murray’s report briefly reviews legal matters 
dealing with the CIO’s new building and with the alleged debt to the United 
Mine Workers of America. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


In May, 1942, the CIO Executive Board set up a full-time Legislative 
Department under the able direction of Nathan Cowan. President Murray’s 
report reviews the work of this new division and also discusses the serious 
legislative situation in Congress over the year. 


This section of the report, when we take note of the great increase in 
reactionary and defeatist strength in Congress as the result of the election, 
becomes tremendously important, and the programs and policies it outlines 
should be particularly noted by all our affiliates. 

As the report points out, CIO began its year after the Detroit convention 


in the midst of a powerful offensive of anti-labor and appeasement forces to 
drive organized labor out of existence. The wreckage such a program would 
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create in the whole war production drive was obvious to all except the forces 
that much prefer the destruction of labor to the destruction of Hitler. 

This offensive, ranged behind the notorious Smith bill, was defeated. Dur- 
ing this present week, the offensive has been renewed. It must be met, as 
President Murray points out, by a doubling and re-doubling of our work 
with Congress. Our reply to the conspiracy against labor and against the 
successful prosecution of the war must be made in the same terms that it 
was made earlier in the year—by the mobilization of labor and the public 
to tell Congress in clear and understandable terms that it must not try to 
destroy the labor movement. 

It must also be made in the most effective way open to the labor move- 
ment and to the people of this country—by pressing with new vigor our 
demands that the war be won with a United Nations offensive against the 
center of the Axis-Hitler Germany. 

Victory in this war, which will be brought about by the final destruction 
of the Nazi war machine, will also carry with it victory over the pro-fascist 
forces in Congress and outside it that seek the destruction of organized labor. 

Reviewing the legislative year, President Murray’s report notes the fail- 
ure of Congress to enact a sound, win-the-war tax plan, and its record on 
price and wage legislation, alien legislation, legislation affecting government 
employes, and the like. ; 

A sub-section of the report analyzes the sabotage work of the un-Ameri- 
can Dies Committee, which, while protecting known pro-nazis, has continued 
its smear drive against the labor movement. As President Murray writes: 
“Tt will be an obligation which labor owes to the nation and to our victory 
program to bring to the attention of the people the dangers of the activities 
of this committee and to impress Congress with the absolute need of rejecting 
any future requests for its continuance.” 

In concluding this vastly important section of the report, President Mur- 
ray makes an urgent appeal for the greatly increased mobilization of all labor 
and win-the-war forces behind a legislative program that will contribute to 
the offensive war against the Axis and to victory. 


“The relationship between the people and Congress must not be restricted 
to election day,” he writes. ‘The people must continue to be interested in 
Congress and its activities so that it remains an institution imbedded in 
the democratic traditions of the nation. 

“Labor must be the force to organize and cement national unity behind 
all those in Congress who earnestly desire to give the fullest support to our 
President and Commander-in-Chief.”’ 


FINANCES 


The report notes that ‘The Executive Board abolished the Comptroller’s 
office and reposed in the office of the secretary all matters pertaining to the 
finances of the Congress of Industrial Organization.” 


It points out further that the CIO is in sound financial condition and able 
fully to carry out the increasing activities of the CIO. 


“Regular six-month audits of the books of the organization have been 
made by competent accountants appointed by the president and approved 
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by the Executive Board and their reports have been made to the Executive 
Board.” 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


The War Production Board, successor to the NDAC, the OPM, the SPAB, 
“has fallen behind in its job of producing for victory,” President Murray writes 
in a review and analysis of the inadequacies of the WPB. 

Chief reason for this failure lies in the inability or refusal to produce 
an over-all national plan for war production and in the presence of the dollar- 
a-year men who think of profits first and victory afterwards. 

“Contrasted to the short-sightedness of business and dollar-a-year men 
is the contribution of labor and most particularly the CIO,” Murray writes. 
This contribution was evidenced in the Industry Council Plan, presented to 
the nation by our affiliates. These plans, together with the Industry Council 
Plan and with CIO’s repeated demands for a national approach to the whole 
question of mobilization for total war, are a blueprint for victory. 

President Murray concludes by calling on the War Production Board to 
put the principles of the joint labor management production committees into 
effect on the board itself—that is, by providing “This very necessary labor 
representation in the administrative agencies of the War Production Board.” 


COMBINED LABOR VICTORY COMMITTEE 


One of the most realistic steps that has been taken toward practical 
working unity between the CIO and the AFL was the creation of the Com- 
bined Labor Victory Committee that meets with President Roosevelt on ques- 
tions involving war policy. 

“The formation and activities of the Combined Labor Victory Committee 
constitutes one of the greatest steps forward in establishing the recognition 
by the government of the vital role which labor must play in the war,” Presi- 
dent Murray writes. 

This has already produced excellent results in three directions: (1) A 
“wholesome cooperative relationship between organized labor and the Presi- 
dent’; (2) direct consultation by the President with labor has led to a more 
widespread representation of labor in all government agencies; and (3) “a 
growing unity of action between the CIO and AFL affiliated unions locally, 
which in turn has acted as a unified force of all the people behind our Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

President Murray’s report correctly proposes that this unity be still fur- 
ther broadened by inclusion of the Railroad Brotherhoods in the Labor Victory 
group. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


President Murray’s report reviews at some length the program of the 
CIO on Social Security and the need for its extension to cover all workers 
adequately and on an equal basis. His recommendations include: 

A single federal system with standard coverage of all groups, including 
seamen, farm workers and others now exempt; adequate provision for unem- 
ployment, old age, sickness and disability, including a national health pro- 
gram; increased aid to the blind, to dependent children and a program for 
maternal and child health care; adequate protection of social security rights 
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for the men in the armed forces; and finally, a social security program financed 
by taxes on wealth and excess income. 


HOUSING 


This section is followed by a brief discussion of the housing problem, which 
is tied in directly with the whole war production picture. Here President 
Murray calls for an adequate national program of public housing for war work- 
ers, based on: support for the U. S. Housing Authority and the Mutual Home 
Ownership plan; approval of sound techniques for prefabricated housing; plan- 
ning and integration of housing projects within the communities; competitive 
bidding on projects; merger of all housing agencies into one, and low cost 
financing, including union housing cooperatives. 

“Such a program must consist in large measure of housing construction, 
both because the need for new housing is already great and because housing 
as a field of public construction has never been sufficiently developed in the 
past,” President Murray writes. 

“It is hoped that principles such as those enunciated by the CIO earlier in 
the year in regard to community facilities, and the integration of industrial 
with community planning will be made fundamental to our post-war housing 
program.” 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


In describing the work of the CIO Maritime Committee during the year, 
President Murray deals with those unions that have been right on the firing 
line—the unions whose members keep the war supplies sailing to the fighting 
fronts. 

“The heroic work of our union brothers in sailing ships despite murderous 
attacks from Axis submarines and planes is known and recognized by every- 
one,” he writes. “It has been attested in numerous acts of official recognition 
by President Roosevelt and by high officials in the war agencies. This heroism 
is seen again in daily stories of seamen shipping out immediately after tor- 
pedoing by the enemy, and in the long casualty lists of union members.” 

Despite these acts of heroism, President Murray notes that CIO Maritime 
Unions have had difficulties with certain war agency officials who persist in 
persecuting union members on the grounds that men who daily risk their lives 
may be subversive—a term that was nowhere defined yet seemed usually to 
coincide with union activity. This practice has been virtually stopped through 
the work of the unions represented in the CIO Maritime Committee, but not 
before valuable shipping time was lost due to summary firing of skilled work- 
ers. The report indicates that the fine coordination achieved through the joint 
Maritime Labor Board set up on the west coast, mainly through efforts of 
CIO Longshoremen, should be extended to all coasts. 

As President Murray notes, our government and the governments of the 
United Nations have not achieved 100 percent utilization of shipping for war. 
This has been due to a failure to recognize and to cooperate with the unions in 
their program for full utilization. 

“If such full cooperation were forthcoming,” he writes, “both on a national 
scale and throughout all United Nations shipping, we would have all the ship- 
ping required to bring in raw materials and to transport men and supplies to 

_all fronts where we elect to attack the Axis. In brief, this full utilization of 
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present shipping would remove all barriers to our taking the offensive against 
the enemy.” 

A similar recognition of the role the CIO maritime unions can play in 
helping to organize small boat fleets of fishing craft would greatly aid the 


anti-submarine campaign. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


A basic principle of the CIO since its organization has been our opposition 
to discrimination in any form against any workers, whether based on race, 
national origin, sex or belief. This question becomes doubly important in war 
when every available worker must be employed in all-out production for the 
offensive and victory. 

Accordingly, President Murray’s report notes with approval the work of 
the Fair Employment Practices Committee set up on President Roosevelt’s 
executive order. This committee, he points out, has accomplished many 
advances. despite an inadequate staff and even more inadequate funds. It has 
handled a large volume of cases, has brought many employers to book on dis- 
crimination, and has resulted in substantial employment of minority groups 
formerly excluded from a number of industries. 

President Murray notes that the work of the committee has now been 
transferred to the War Manpower Commission. The CIO has made repre- 
sentations to the commission urging that its work be carried on and extended 
under the new setup. In this connection, a CIO Committee for the Elimination 
of Racial Discrimination, consisting of Secretary James B. Carey, Willard S. 
Townsend, president of the United Transport Service Employes; Boyd Wilson 
of the United Steelworkers, and James J. Leary of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was appointed by President Murray with the approval of the CIO 
Executive Board. 


LABOR POLICY COMMITTEE, OPA 

A further review of the rationing, prices and rent control and wage 
policies of the OPA is given in this section of President Murray’s report. The 
committee, with Joseph Curran, Sherman Dalrymple, and Emil Rieve as CIO 
members, has membership from the AFL and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

The section of the report dealing with this committee criticizes the 
inadequacies of OPA’s policy on rationing, pointing out its piecemeal ap- 
proach to a serious situation involving the war production drive through its 
effect on the health and welfare of the workers, criticizes the price control 
policies of the OPA “as not sufficiently effective to prevent substantial and 
unwarranted increases in the cost of consumer’s goods,” and takes issue with 
the OPA for meddling in the wage question. 

President Murray urges fuller labor representation within OPA on a 
local as well as a national basis, and sets forth a program to tighten up price 
control and enforcement, to put rationing on a universal, democratic basis 
and to educate consumers on the extreme importance of adequate control 
and rationing as a major step in heading off inflation. 


ALLIED WAR RELIEF 
Our victory drive would be incomplete without any one of its three main 
slogans: “Working, Fighting, Giving,” and for this reason President Murray 
devotes a section of his report to the record of the National CIO Committee 
for American and Allied War Relief. 
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The committee was set up first at the Detroit convention to “direct and 
coordinate campaigns to raise funds throughout the country to alleviate the 
misery of the workers and peoples of those countries fighting fascism and 
nazism.” 

With the infamous attack of Pearl Harbor, the work of the committee 
took on new scope and even greater importance. Accordingly a director was 
appointed and a staff assembled to put our campaigns on a national scale. 
Since that time, the committee has colfected and has secured pledges for large 
sums of money, has forwarded substantial contributions to American centers 
of need and to our allies, Britain, China, and the Soviet Union, and is now 
taking a full part in the work of the Community War Fund Chests. 

In addition, the committee has worked out a mutually beneficial arrange- 
ment with the Red Cross, has extended special services to men in the armed 
forces, and has produced a number of shortwave broadcasts to Europe and 
other parts of the world. 

As President Murray writes: “The work of the National CIO Committee 
for American and Allied War Relief deserves the full cooperation of every 
union and every member of the CIO.” 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Civilian Defense is a vital sector of the home morale front, and its im- 
portance is recognized in President Murray’s report. Citing the declaration 
of policy by the National Office of Civilian Defense, which called on all state 
and local OCD branches to promote adequate labor representation, the report 
reviews the cooperation that CIO has extended to the OCD generally. 

The problem of labor representation is a state and local one, the report 
indicates, due to the high degree of decentralization in the whole OCD set-up. 
Representations made to the national OCD by the Labor Advisory Committee, 
of which Mr. John Brophy is the CIO representative, were successful in secur- 
ing the establishment of a Labor Division directly responsible to Dean Landis. 

“Labor representation on civilian defense councils is doubly important be- 
cause these agencies hold virtual power of nomination of labor representatives 
to the price and rationing boards,” President Murray points out. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AND VICE PRESIDENTS 


In pointing out the numerous meetings of the Executive Board and Vice 
Presidents held during the past year, the report makes it evident that Presi- 
dent Murray has made good use of the Vice Presidents and Executive Board 
members of the CIO in determining the policies and meeting the many com- 
plex problems affecting the welfare of the millions of organized members of 
the CIO. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding his report, President Murray expresses his thanks to the 
work of the CIO staff, both in the National Office and in the field, and to the 
work of our affiliated unions. Your committee heartily concurs in this, know- 
ing that the success of the CIO in our drive for victory depends upon the devo- 
tion and hard work of all. 

In addition, we wish to convey our thanks and to reaffirm our whole- 
hearted support of President Murray. With him, we join in backing our 
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Commander-in-Chief in all measures that may be needed to strike at our 
enemies in a hard, offensive war against the heart of the Axis. This is the way 
to victory. Victory means our freedom and our right to live as human beings. 
Defeat means slavery and death. With our heroic allies, we can have no 
other course. 


ACTING SECRETARY CURRAN: That completes the report, Mr. Chair- 
man, and it is submitted by the following: 


R. J. THOMAS, Chairman ALBERT J. FITZGERALD 
REID ROBINSON, Secretary N. A. ZONARICH 

JOHN DOHERTY SAMUEL WOLCHOK 
PIETRO LUCCHI FRANCIS J. DELAURIE 
JOSEPH CURRAN JOHN B. EASTON 
DONALD HENDERSON EDWARD CHEYFITZ 

J. F. JURICH ELEANOR NELSON 
JOSEPH SELLY MILTON MURRAY 

A. H. ESPOSITO J. R. ROBERTSON 

A. D. MARIMPIETRI PHILIP VAN GELDER 

L. S. BUCKMASTER SAM LEVIN 

AL HARTUNG Committee on Officers’ Report. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: The report is now before the convention. What 
is your pleasure? 


DELEGATE GOLDEN: I move the adoption of the committee’s report. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Of course, the report itself carries a motion and 
second for adoption on behalf of the committee, so you will just be recognized 
to speak on the report. 


DELEGATE GOLDEN, United Steelworkers: I just wanted to point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that most of the important matters that are dealt with in 
the report as subjects of resolutions that will come before the convention 
for discussion, and that being the case, the necessity for an extended debate on 
the committee’s report doesn’t seem to me to be evident. 


. DELEGATE MILTON MURRAY, Newspaper Guild: Brother Chairman, 
I second the motion to adopt the report of the committee and second the senti- 
ment expressed by Brother Golden that we need now no extended discussion. 
The report of President Murray has been extensive, conclusive, and the work 
of the committee in analyzing the report has also been extensive. The reso- 
lutions that will cover the subjects, the report and its considerable length, 
simply emphasizes once again the great burden that has been placed upon 
President Murray in these trying times. It emphasizes again the need for all 
of us to give him our complete and united support. 


DELEGATE IRVING ABRAMSON: Mr. Chairman, I rise not to discuss 
the report, because of the rules adopted by the convention, but it is with the 
consent of our president that I secured permission to give a brief report as 
national CIO chairman for the American and Allied War Relief. And so, 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will not discuss the report of the 
president, but merely give a report of the National CIO Committee and its 
work which we consider very important. 
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The report of the president as dated November 9 indicates that there 
was $993,000 pledged and collected. Just several days later now we are happy 
to report that the amount has jumped from $993,000 to $3,189,000 for monies 
pledged and collected from CIO members. 

The reports are now coming in from all over the country because we are 
in a Community War Chest Drive, and the hopes of the committee have been 
raised beyond anything they had looked for. 

I would like to point out first that the committee is most grateful to 
Philip Murray, the president of our organization, for every consideration that 
he has given to the committee and for his concern about the work of the 
committee and for every bit of help that it required both in the public rela- 
tions and in the work of the committee. I would like to point out this, because 
I think it is probably one of the most important jobs the committee has to do, 
Mr. Chairman, and that is besides raising money for humanitarian purposes 
both here and abroad, the job that has been done by the CIO members and the 
regional directors of the committee all over the country on a public relations 
job cannot be emphasized too much. Day in and day out newspapers all over 
the country, which never mentioned CIO in any favorable light, have begun 
daily now to talk about the CIO as an organization which is not only interested 
in wages and hours but is interested in the problems of the communities, the 
problems of the country and the problems of the armed forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot emphasize too much the remarkable contribu- 
tions that have been given by CIO to our whole community and society which, 
I think, we understand will improve our relationships with everybody we deal 
with. One of the outstanding matters in regard to coordination between 
AFL and CIO is that we have been assured of $2,000,000 out of the Com- 
munity War Chest for labor projects alone. That will be administered by 
both the AFL and CIO jointly, and I think that this is the first time in the 
history since CIO’s birth that AFL and CIO have joined in a common coordi- 
nated action so that we can both be recognized as one unit. 

E just want to conclude this without taking too much of your time to indi- 
cate that the importance of the CIO work all over the country is being recog- 
nized by members not only of our own National Union but by labor organi- 
zations on both sides; and I want to take the opportunity of thanking Monroe: 
Sweetland, the national director of the National CIO War Relief, for the job 
that he has done, to Philip Murray again, to John Brophy, our treasurer, and 
Ted Silvey, our secretary. 


I thank you for your indulgence. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Are there any further comments ? 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS COVERED IN THE 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


ACTING SECRETARY CURRAN: The Committee on Officers’ Reports 
received a number of resolutions which deal specifically with subjects that 
are adequately covered in the report. 

Resolutions to establish a committee on Post-War Requirements were 
submitted by the Tennessee State Industrial Union Council, United Shoe 
Workers of America, Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of 
America, Ohio CIO Council, Aluminum Workers of America, Executive Board 
Conference, United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America. 
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Resolutions on the National Labor Relations Board were submitted by 
Aluminum Workers of America, Executive Board Conference, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Resolution on the National War Labor Board submitted by International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Resolutions on Social Security, Health and Welfare of CIO Members and 
Other Workers, War Chests and on Dies Committee, submitted by United 
Office and Professional Workers of America. 

These subjects are adequately covered in the report and we recommend 
that they be filed in the record. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


TO ESTABLISH A COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR REQUIREMENTS 


WHEREAS, the war and victory program of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations places an equal stress upon winning the war and winning the 
peace, and 

WHEREAS, the peace cannot be won without the application of intelli- 
gence, energy and sacrifice to social and economic problems after the war, 
just as these qualities must now be given to production and military problems 
to win the war, and 

WHEREAS, when the military victory is won and the production of war 
implements stops, there will be far-reaching unemployment, and 

WHEREAS, it will then be too late to improvise an adequate program for 
post-war reconstruction, and 

WHEREAS, there are divisions of some 30 federal government agencies 
and some 200 non-government organizations already considering the question 
of the situation after the war, and 

WHEREAS, the organized labor movement has given so much assistance 
to production for winning the war that we have heretofore not been able to 
give adequate attention to the welfare of our members when the war is over; 
therefore be it : 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations establish a 
committee consisting of officers of constituent international unions and state 
industrial union councils, to be known as the Committee on Post-War Re- 
quirements; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That said Committee on Post-War Requirements be in- 
structed to establish in the national CIO headquarters a Department of Post- 
War Requirements, which shall function with qualified technical people under 
the direction of the officers of the CIO and the members of Committee on 
Post-War Requirements to bring out of our experience, our knowledge and 
our concern for American workers and our members a program which we 
may present and press to the government of the United States and to the 
governments of all the victorious United Nations. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WHEREAS, the National Labor Relations Board has recently made 
several rulings affecting our organization which are wholly inconsistent and 
directly contradictory to past procedure, and 
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WHEREAS, conflicting rulings made by the National Labor Relations 
Board from day to day have created much confusion and doubtfulness in the 
minds of our field representatives and officers, thereby creating an uncertainty 
as to what procedure to follow in complying with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and 

WHEREAS, it is the belief of our organization that the conduct of the 
National Labor: Relations Board should be fair at all times and the rulings 
of the board should be uniform in all cases if the full benefit of the act is to 
be derived, and 

WHEREAS, in a number of cases, the National Labor Relations Board 
has shown inconsistency, prejudice and a total lack of uniformity; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the international union, Aluminum Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) does hereby go on record condemning the policies of the board in 
dictating rulings that are inconsistent, prejudiced and without uniformity, and, 
be it further 

RESOLVED, We petition the President of the United States to instruct 
the National Labor Relations Board to be fair and consistent in its procedure 
at all times, thereby giving the labor organizations of the United States some 
assurance of uniformity; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a resolution similar to this one be submitted to the 
annual convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations which opens in 
Boston, Mass., on November 9. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WHEREAS, the NLRB has in recent months tended to move away from 
the principles originally followed concerning industrial units in large opera- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS, the new policy of the NLRB has been to set up “Globe” 
units, thus splitting workers into fragmental groups which can hardly be dig- 
nified by the unit designation, and 

WHEREAS, this policy is not in line with the intent of the NLRA or 
Congress when this law was enacted; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this thirty-ninth convention of the IUMM&SW protest 
to the NLRB these recent trends in the designation of units on a “Globe” 
basis; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention request the national CIO to take the 
necessary steps to bring this matter to the attention of the NLRB and thus 
to seek a return to the previous policies of the board in the matter of voting 
units in NLRB elections. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


WHEREAS, the economic welfare of the members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is now in the hands of the National War Labor 
Board, and 


WHEREAS, thousands of cases are subject to final review before this 
governmental agency, and _ 
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WHEREAS, the representatives of CIO on the National War Labor 
Board have done sterling work despite their many other pressing duties as 
officers of their respective organizations, and 

WHEREAS, it is requiring too much of their time and effort to give 
proper treatment to the CIO cases coming before the National War Labor 
Board, and 

WHEREAS, the interests of the CIO and its affiliated organizations 
could be better served if full-time persons were assigned as representatives 
on the WLB so that the decisions of the board would not suffer from a chang- 
ing CIO personnel and so that the work of the various organizations would 
not suffer from the time spent by their officers in their duties as members of 
the National War Labor Board; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO select the necessary full-time personnel to 
engage actively at all times in the administration of the War Labor Board, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That those so selected shall not be required to participate 
in any of the other activities of the CIO or in government; and be it finally 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be forwarded to the National CIO Con- 
vention to be held at Boston on November 9, 1942. 


RESOLUTION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


WHEREAS (1) Millions of Americans, including agricultural, domestic, 
non-profit and governmental employes continue to be deprived of the benefits 
of the Social Security Act, despite the fact that such protection is now estab- 
lished as a right and necessity for all; and (2) President Roosevelt, as well 
as the Social Security Board, have repeatedly called for the extension of the 
act to provide for broader coverage as well as for new types of protection, in- 
cluding vitally needed hospitalization insurance; and (3) Such action by Con- 
gress would not only aid in financing the war and in easing post-war read- 
justments, but would strengthen the people’s morale through increasing their 
security; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions calls for the enactment by the Congress of the United States of those 
amendments to the Social Security Act proposed by President Roosevelt call- 
ing for the extension of its benefits to those now excluded, including the men 
and women in the armed forces and providing for new types of social security 
protection. 


RESOLUTION ON THE HEALTH AND WELFARE OF CIO MEMBERS 
AND OTHER WORKERS 


WHEREAS (1) All-out production for our nation’s war requirements and 
essential civilian needs requires the fullest use of the manpower of the nation 
and therefore demands not only that all possible manpower be made available, 
but also that such manpower be fully protected and utilized; and (2) The 
enormous loss in production due to avoidable illness and accidents, and to 
fatigue and weakened morale can be greatly diminished through the provision 
of adequate housing, health, recreation, safety, and sanitary facilities for the 
workers both in the factories and in the communities in which they live; and 
(3) The numberof women made available for employment can be greatly 
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increased and juvenile delinquency can be controlled only if adequate provi- 
sions are made for the care of young children of working mothers as well as 
young people generally; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That Congress be called upon to provide funds for and 
establish through appropriate governmental agencies a complete program for 
the protection of the health and welfare of the people, particularly of war 
workers and their children; and (2) That all CIO national and local unions 
greatly increase the attention given to health and welfare conditions affecting 
their members as well as to legislation and regulations for the improvement 
of these conditions. 


RESOLUTION ON WAR CHESTS 


WHEREAS, (1) The Community Chest of this country and the major 
war relief agencies serving the United Nations have united in a common fund- 
raising effort through the medium of war chests, thereby avoiding duplication 
of waste, and increasing public support; and (2) The CIO Committee on 
American and Allied War Relief has arrived at an agreement for official 
participation by the CIO in this humanitarian campaign which has the en- 
dorsement of the President of the United States and all sections of the popu- 
lation; and (3) Thousands of workers employed in war chest agencies who 
are members of CIO unions are devoting themselves unstintingly to the wel- 
fare of the working people of our country and to the relief of our allies so 
that victory may be hastened; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions calls upon all CIO members to lend the most generous support to war 
chest drives in their communities and to take an active interest in the work 
of the agencies participating in these drives. 


RESOLUTION ON DIES COMMITTEE 


WHEREAS, (1) the Dies Committee has failed to serve the purposes for 
which it was formed, conspicuously neglecting genuine investigation of fascist, 
nazi and subversive influences in the country, but has used the powers of 
its committee to harass the labor movement and liberal and progressive indi- 
viduals and people’s organizations in the country and has under the guise 
of defending the Constitution of the United States actually conducted its own 
activities so as to undermine the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and 
(2) The continued existence of the Dies Committee is a threat to the fullest 
functioning national unity; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations at its Fifth 
Constitutional Convention (1) hereby condemn the activities of the Dies Com- 
mittee as harmful to the democratic institutions of the United States and for 
the most effective prosecution of the war, and calls upon the Congress to 
immediately dissolve the committee. 


DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with this section of the report I would just like to advise that I have 
received a telegram this morning from the executive secretary of the United 
War Fund in Allegheny county, Pa., in which he states that the four hundred 
and a half million dollar fund was over-subscribed by $115,000, and he gives 
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complete credit for that over-subscription to the work of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the city of Pittsburgh and environs. 


DELEGATE POTASH, Fur and Leather Workers Union: I do not wish 
to discuss the report, but I only wish to call your attention to an omission 
because of some misunderstanding with respect to some organizational prog- 
ress that was made by the International Fur and Leather Workers Union 
since the last convention. It was omitted in the report. I wish to recall that 
since the last convention we had about forty elections in leather plants, out 
of which our union won 36, resulting in an increase in membership of about 
10,000 and also resulting in wage increases amounting to about $6,000,000. 

Considering that that is not only a contribution to the members of our 
union but also a contribution to the CIO generally, I think that this should 
be recorded. 


ACTING SECRETARY CURRAN: The modesty of the Furriers Union in 
not reporting: the other very important action they have taken makes it neces- 
sary for me to report on it. That is in reference to the fur vests that they 
are making for the seamen who go into the northern waters. They are mak- 
ing 50,000 fur vests, enough for every seaman going into the cold waters of 
the north; and they should receive commendation for that. 


DIRECTOR HAYWOOD: I just wanted to say to Brother Potash that 
that was not an intentional omission, and I agree that the union has made 
wonderful progress in the leather division. The omission was brought about 
by failure to receive reports from international unions giving us specifically 
the things we asked for as to their growth. I know the Fur Workers in the 
leather division have made real progress. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Are there any further comments? The ques- 
tion has been asked for. Now the motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Of course, it is one of the most important reports that the convention 
is called upon to act on. It is the work of your officers in this trying year of 
’41 and ’42. 

The motion is to approve the report of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
The Chair will ask that we vote by rising. Those in favor of the adoption 
will please rise. Those opposed will stand. 

The report has been adopted unanimously. 

President Murray, I am very happy to report to you that this convention 
has unanimously approved of your splendid leadership in the last year. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I merely want to express to the convention my 
very sincere thanks for the vote of approval which you have given to my 
handiwork during the past year. I don’t think that the credit, however, should 
go to the president of the organization. It has been a mighty, mighty diffi- 
cult year. Your organization has been required to make very important de- 
cisions upon mighty matters affecting our relationships with each other and 
affecting our relationships with government and the world. Ofttimes we have 
been compelled to make speedy decisions because of the very compelling nature 
of those important situations as they arose from time to time. The president 
of our organization has been required throughout the year to be at the virtual 
command of the President and many of our governmental agencies to work 
with them, give to them the benefit of your judgments upon these important 
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matters and to work with the other labor organizations of this country in co- 
relating the activities of labor upon important war matters. In the perform- 
ance of these duties I have been required to convene throughout the past year 
five meetings of your International Executive Board. -I have been required to 
convene many emergency meetings of your vice presidents. I have been com- 
pelled to appoint many important special committees to render services of an 
extraordinary nature for your organization during these periods of emergency. 
So, if tribute there is to be for this work then it seems to me that it should 
go to all who have participated in the performance of the work. The work 
reflects progress. It is your progress; it is the work that you have done, and 
the little help that I have been privileged to give you in the performance of 
this work of course has been given gladly. I thank you for this universal 
approval of this very important work. It is nice to have you work with me; 
of course, a great deal better than it would be to have worked against me, 
and so, I thank you. 

I should like for the convention to offer a motion extending their thanks 
to the Committee on Officers’ Reports for their splendid report, and, of course, 
provide in the motion an honorable discharge. 


DELEGATE GOLDEN: I so move. 
The motion was seconded by Delegate Van Bittner and was carried unani- 
mously. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: According to the rules the convention will now 
recess to meet here promptly at 2 o’clock. 

At 12:30 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned to reconvene at 2 
o’clock p. m. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Additional congratulatory messages were read by Secretary Carey. Sec- 
retary Carey also read the following communication: 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 
The Boston Area 
November 9, 1942. 
Mr. Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Murray: 

On behalf of the Methodist Church, may I extend to you and the dele- 
gates to the CIO convention a welcome to the city of Boston. This is more 
than a formal greeting. The church has long since seen that the ethical ideals 
of our faith must be translated into the realities of economic and social jus- 
tice. The extraordinary service of the CIO in bringing economic justice to 
the workers of this nation is one in which the church rejoices. It is to be 
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hoped that when at last this war is won, men of all faiths may unite with 
great organizations such as your own to the end that the liberty we have 
preserved and the equality we intend to achieve may enable us to move to 
fraternity. 

With very real respect, believe me, 

Ever sincerely yours, 
G. BROMLEY OXNAM. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The members of the Committee on Resolutions 
will come to the platform. The Chair recognizes Mr. Van A. Bittner, chairman 
of the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, so that the dele- 
gates may understand the procedure of the Committee on Resolutions, I desire 
to point out that we received several hundred resolutions. What the commit- 
tee did was to list these resolutions categorically in accordance with the sub- 
jects contained in the substance of the resolutions, so that when you hear the 
committee’s report read on these specific subjects you will understand that 
these resolutions were analyzed and classified and made part of the resolution 
which the committee proceeds to give to the convention on the specific subject. 
So I hope all the delegates will understand that method of procedure, because 
we have had many resolutions on the same subject matter, and it would just 
be impossible to consider each one of them separately. So in this report of 
the committee we are considering the subjects of the resolution rather than 
each separate resolution itself. The Secretary of the Committee, General 


Counsel Lee Pressman. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: You have before you the 
printed report of the Committee on Resolutions. We will not take up the 
resolutions in their order indicated in the report, but I will announce the 
number of the resolution as we come to each one. To avoid any lengthy 
reading I may, in connection with specific resolutions, avoid reading the 
whereas clauses or may only refer to a particular whereas clause and then 
read the resolves. That does not mean that we are eliminating any portion 
of the resolution as you see it in the printed report. The first is Resolution 
No. 12. 

RESOLUTION NO. 12 
War Information 


WHEREAS, (1) The full understanding of the issues involved in the war 
against the Axis arms the people with greater strength and determination and 
helps them to work and to fight with greater fortitude than is otherwise pos- 
sible, as has been shown by those nations that have met the Axis armies in full 
conflict. 

(2): The nature and aims of this war have been described by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, by Vice President Henry A. Wallace, and by other 
leaders of our country and of the United Nations. Their public statements 
have furnished the basis for spreading the knowledge of the kind of war we 
are fighting and the nature of our enemy to our people and to all nations. 

(3) At the same time, the agents of disunity and defeat in our country 
are carrying on a studied campaign through certain sections of the press and 
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the radio to obscure the issues involved in the war and to spread suspicion 
and distrust among the people of the United Nations. This has been done both 
through a policy of ignoring the basic issues at stake and a more brazen 
policy of misrepresentation of our own war aims and those of our allies. 

(4) This disruptive, defeatist campaign on war issues is tied in with 
a constant drive by the same forces, to slander organized labor and to pre- 
pare the ground for attacks on labor standards and on labor’s part in war 
production; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO goes on record condemning the disruptive 
and appeaser line pursued by certain sections of the press and the radio, 
most notoriously in the McCormick Chicago Tribune, Patterson New York 
Daily News and Washington Times-Herald, and Hearst newspapers. 

We call upon the government information agencies responsible for the 
direct job of building morale and national unity to undertake a vigorous edu- 
cational drive to spread understanding of the nature of the war and of our 
enemies, based on the fundamental aims outlined by President Roosevelt and 
other United Nations leaders. 

We further undertake through our own unions and all other means of 
communication we have to aid government agencies in carrying out this 
necessary task, to the end that all people may understand the full nature of 
our war against fascist aggression and through that understanding fight with 
greater strength and determination than before. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 17 
Civil Liberties 


WHEREAS, we are fighting a war to preserve and extend democracy. In 
that fight the people of the nation are making and using the guns, tanks, 
planes and ships secure in the knowledge and expectation that they now 
have, and will preserve and extend, the basic rights of free men in a free 
nation. Any action which impairs that knowledge and expectation in any 
part of our people impairs the security and morale of part of our war workers 
and fighters, impairs our war effort. 

Actions of that type, actions trampling human and civil rights, are still 
occurring in the midst of a war for human and civil rights. In Mississippi 
three Negroes have been brutally lynched. In Oklahoma three men and one 
woman have been sentenced to ten years in the State Penitentiary for the pos- 
session of books which may be found on the shelves of any large library in the 
country. They are actions which are welcomed by our national enemies; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That in the present national and world crisis, the CIO, 
in the interests of victory over our Axis foes, renews its pledge to carry 
on the fight for the preservation of civil rights, calls upon the Department 
of Justice and state governments to prosecute to the fullest extent those 
responsible for lynchings, calls upon Congress to enact legislation making 
lynching a Federal offense, and calls upon all agencies of our federal and 
state governments to join in crushing any and all anti-democratic efforts 
to deny our basic human and civil rights. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the committee’s 


report. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 18 
Discrimination 


WHEREAS, Discrimination against workers because of race, religion or 
country of origin is an evil characteristic of our fascist enemies. We of the 
democracies are fighting fascism at home and abroad by welding all races, 
all religions and all peoples into a united body of warriors for democracy. 
Any discriminatory practices within our own ranks, against Negroes or other 
groups, directly aids the enemy by creating division, dissension and confusion. 
Such discrimination practiced in employment policies hampers production by 
depriving the nation of the use of available skills and manpower; therefore 
be it ; 

RESOLVED, That the CIO new reiterates its firm opposition to any 
form of racial or religious discrimination and renews its pledge to carry 
on the fight for protection in law and in fact of the rights of every racial and 
religious group to participate fully in our social, political and industrial life. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman Bittner. 


DELEGATE YANCEY, Transport Service Employes: Mr. Chairman, 
the resolution as presented by the Resolutions Committee, in my opinion, does 
not do the job that is necessary to be done to its fullest extent. It appears 
that it merely asks for reiteration of the policies of the CIO. We agree that 
that reiteration is necessary, but at the same time we think we ought to get 
away from platitudes and take out of the framework of words this reiteration 
of our policies and put it into real and practical action. It is our opinion that 
the resolution as it has been acted upon by the Executive Board of the CIO 
should be the resolution to carry out CIO policies. It is our opinion that there 
should be a strengthening also of the hand of President Murray when he set 
up this committee in the Executive Board against race discrimination. 

We believe it not only becomes the duty of the CIO as against racial dis- 
crimination alone, but we think it becomes the duty of CIO to labor to see 
that this question of discrimination is definitely eliminated from the labor 
movement. We know that it has created weaknesses, we know that it still 
creates weaknesses, we know that it makes labor vulnerable to the attacks of 
the fascist forces we are now fighting. We know that through the annihilation 
of fascism and nazism through this World War we will not have completely 
done the job unless this discrimination that has been practiced is completely 
eliminated. 

We believe this resolution should be recommitted and that it should be 
strengthened by additional facts, such as are brought forth in the Executive 
Board’s resolution as submitted and accepted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of Delegate 
Yancey that the report of the Resolutions Committee implements the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Executive Board of the CIO. The Executive Board’s 
resolution, which was widely publicized and addressed to all of our Interna- 
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tional Unions, deals in greater detail with all acts of racial and other kinds of 
discrimination. The report of the committee is an implementation of the 
work of the Executive Board, and the resolution of the Executive Board still 
stands as the policy of the organization with reference to the administration 
of these racial discrimination problems. 


The adoption of this resolution, therefore, Delegate Yancey, will in no 
way preclude the possibility of the officers of the organization or the members 
of the Executive Board from exercising their judgment from time to time be- 
tween conventions in progressively moving forward in the field of racial dis- 
crimination. 

The Chair desires at this moment to call upon Delegate Brophy, as a 
member of the committee and also a member of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee. 


DELEGATE JOHN BROPHY: Mr. President, this resolution, as has 
been stated by President Murray, is an implementation of the work that has 
been done by CIO and which was reported at some length in the President’s 
report. Something over a year ago, as a result of the agitation of minorities 
and the support of the CIO, the President set up a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee to deal with the question of discrimination against racial minori- 
ties, with particular reference to the Negro workers of this country. That 
committee has been in operation now for over a year. The members of that 
committee are men who are fully in accord with the purposes of Executive 
Order 8802, which is a directive to see to it that discriminatory practices in 
employment are taken up and corrected. The membership of that committee 
comprises two members of the Negro race, men who are outstanding in their 
professional and labor fields, a representative of the CIO and a representative 
of the AFL, and a number of other people who are interested in correcting 
the evils of discrimination as they affect the manpower of this country. 


Much progress has been made. At least a substantial beginning has 
been made. It is true that there is need for a great deal of improvement 
before we can rest satisfied, but the work is under way. Public hearings 
have been held in different parts of the country and the issues of discrimina- 
tion have been heard. The public has been educated to some degree to the 
evils of discrimination. Furthermore, there is a permanent staff of field 
workers who take up these discriminations as they are reported to the com- 
mittee, and corrections are being made. But as has been said, and as stated 
in this resolution, we need to implement further the work of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. It seems to me that this resolution does it. 
It throws the continuous weight of the CIO back of the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, so that we can improve this discriminatory situation. 


We have reason to expect that with the explanations that have been made 
by Paul McNutt, of the Manpower Commission, to the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee, there will be an adequate field staff to take care of these 
complaints as they come into the committee from time to time. With this 
action on the part of the convention in the form of this resolution our unions 
can be made more aware of these evils of discrimination and we shall push 
the work of the Fair Employment Practices Committee so that we can move 
more rapidly against discriminatory practices. I think that we can count on 
a year of greater activity in correcting this wrong. 
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CIO wants this discrimination removed, which is a blight on the fair 
name of this union; wants it removed now as a matter of good sense and the 
full employment utilization of all classes of labor, but they want it for an 
additional reason. They want it because it is right and ethically sound. 

I think you can count upon the continued support of this organization 
of the Fair Employment Practices Committee, and we can open the avenues 
of employment to Negroes and all minorities and look forward to a year of 
implementation on the subject of employment so that discrimination may be 
removed from the American industrial field insofar as it affects the minority 


workers. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: This resolution, as in the case 
of other resolutions passed by former CIO conventions, charts the course 
of industrial organizations very definitely on the question of discrimination. 
The resolution itself is all embracing: “Be it resolved that the CIO now 
reiterate its firm opposition to any form of racial or religious discrimination 
and renew its pledge, as a war time duty, to carry on the fight for protection 
in law and in fact of the rights of every racial and religious group to partici- 
pate fully in our social, political and industrial life.” 

That resolution, as I say, covers every phase of this subject of discrimina- 
tion against races or groups or any sort of discrimination that is prac- 
ticed against human beings here in the United States of America. It not only 
does that in itself, but as the president has well said and as Delegate Brophy 
has told the convention, this resolution gives to the international officers of 
our organization, the International Executive Board and all the committees 
that CIO has dealing with this question, as well as all of our international 
unions and their membership, the course that they not only can pursue but 
the course that all of us must pursue relative to this very important and 
human subject. 

So, my friends, as I say, it charts the course and lays down drastic prin- 
ciples to be followed; and in the days and weeks and months that are to come 
during this coming year all the branches of our organization, including your 
international officers, your International Executive Board and all of your 
committees will from day to day and from time to time meet this situation 
and augment the work of our union on this very, very humane and important 
question of discrimination. 


DELEGATE SMITH, National Maritime Union: I agree with the 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee and differ with the delegate who 
spoke and asked that the resolution be strengthened. In so doing I want 
to remind you of the CIO Convention in Detroit a year ago. I spoke on 
a similar resolution then, and at that time I pleaded with you that this 
resolution should not remain a mere resolution but that it should be im- 
plemented by men’s hearts, the rank and file should feel that the Negro 
people have earned the right to be recognized as part and parcel of this nation. 
At that time I told you that before we met again in convention, Americans 
might be called upon in the field of battle to fight fascism and that the Negro 
Americans would be among that group. In a few short weeks following 
that convention the result was Pearl Harbor and the plunging of this nation 
into war. Many Americans have given their lives and among them are many 


Negroes. 
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This morning you paid tribute to the members of the organization that 
I represent, and of which I am proud to be a member. We have lost over 
2,000 members since Pearl Harbor who have been torpedoed and bombed by 
nazi bombers at sea. Among those 2,000 members were over 300 Negro 
seamen. These people died that America might remain democratic and that 
she might advance democracy. 


Does that mean that we are to have two standards of democracy in these 
United States? I say no, and I say America can call herself great, can truly 
call herself great, only when she recognizes the rights of all minorities in our 
midst and particularly that very important minority of the 13,000,000 Negroes 
who are entitled to all the rights and privileges of this nation. 


My friends, you may pass a dozen resolutions here and at all other con- 
ventions, but until you recognize the one fact that Negro workers, like all 
other workers, enjoy the same things that other workers enjoy, namely, the 
right to work, the right to proper homes, food, clothing, and to raise and 
educate their children, and unless there is a change of heart from below among 
the American working men, any resolution that you may adopt, whether it be 
weak or strong, will be only a mere gesture toward this question of racial 
discrimination. 

I would like to ask your indulgence for just a moment to be a little per- 
sonal. I want to come back to my organization, the National Maritime Union. 
We have a greater problem in this union in the fight against discrimination. 
There workers not only work together but they live, eat and sleep together. 
My union has succeeded in abolishing discrimination. We succeeded in having 
the President of the United States give recognition to maritime workers, and 
we put in in practice. If we have tried and have made it work then all other 
unions can do likewise, and it must come from their leadership, although we 
can speak for the right leadership to inform the membership of the dark 
danger to the working people of this nation and the entire working people 
if this question is not solved and settled. We are fighting throughout the 
world for freedom, for the right to live and the right to work against fascism 
and barbarism. Do you realize that the great majority of the Allies of the 
United Nations are darker people and that the eyes of these people are turned 
toward America now as never before? Has America solved her own internal 
problem so she will be able to give leadership to the other nations of the 
world? 

I repeat that my union, the National Maritime Union, has solved this 
problem. Only recently we succeeded in having the Washington administra- 
tion give command of a ship, a 10,000-ton ship named Booker T. Washington, 
to a Negro skipper. For the first time in all American history a master, a 
Negro master, rode the bridge of that ship, and he was supported by a chief 
engineer, also a Negro, and all the deck officers were Negroes. It carried a 
mixed crew, a United Nations crew, which now mans that ship to deliver the 
goods throughout the world and to our Allies. 


Only this morning it was reported to you that Reid Robinson would not 
be here to make a report for the Committee on Officers’ Reports because he 
was in Montana. For what reason was he in Montana? He was there because 
certain white workers refused to work with Negro workers, and I say this 
must stop. I repeat, in conclusion, that the resolution, whether strong or 
weak, is not going to solve this problem. You must have a turn of heart.” 
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In your own minds be convinced that your best interests and the interests 
of this nation not only in times of war but in times of peace will be served 
by your recognition of the fact that all people are created equal and are en- 
dowed by the Creator with the same attributes, the same desires and the 
same feelings. 

I thank you. 


DELEGATE ADAMS, International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union: Brother Chairman and brother delegates, we don’t need to talk a 
great deal on this resolution as far as the principle of it is concerned. In 
spirit we are behind it. It is in the Constitution of the National CIO. How- 
ever, there is one thing that the delegates should do, and that is, go back 
into their own districts and to their own individual locals and emphasize the 
fact that this principle must be carried out and that discriminaton must 
cease. 

Our locals on the Pacific coast, the majority of them, are free and open 
in regard to this. We have quite a few, however, who are prejudiced. We 
have no colored men in our local in Portland, Oreg. No one has really ever 
tried to get in it directly. They never came down there and worked, because 
we were always full handed, and since the war has come on, as far as permit 
men are concerned there have been very few Negroes who applied for permit 
work with us. We have taken almost anyone in who can qualify and do the 
work, and none of these Negroes that qualified and did the work have been 
discriminated against. 

Our locals all up and down the coast teach no discrimination. What 
we should do now by all means is to go back and emphasize stronger in our 
districts and in our locals that we will eliminate prejudice and that a man, 
regardless of color or creed, will be given an opportunity according to his 
qualifications. 


DELEGATE TOWNSEND, Transport Service Employes: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to the Fifth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, I am happy to be a member of the committee selected by 
President Murray to abolish racial discrimination. It isn’t my object to come 
to this body this afternoon and plead for the rights of the Negro. I believe 
very fairly that if you yourselves are to be free members this is one thing you 
must recognize. It is quite sure we have enunciated a policy against racial 
discrimination, but unless that policy is activated and unless we ourselves do 
something to stop this vicious practice in America it will continue not only 
in other labor unions but will exist in ours. Today my brothers and friends 
throughout the United States of America, 13,000,000 black folks have their 
eyes turned to this Boston convention. Why? Because they are looking to 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations as that vehicle upon which they 
can ride to freedom. 

It is incumbent upon each and every one of you to recognize how serious 
this problem is. The Negro represents manpower in this country, manpower 
that is very necessary to the winning of this war. We are going to neglect 
the use of this manpower and if you yourselves think more of your prejudices 
than you do of your freedom then by all that is holy you will lose that freedom. 
You have been a free people for hundreds of years. You have not suffered 
from the shackles of chattel slavery and so you do not understand the pic- 
-ture, but I warn you that unless those of you who make up the Congress of 
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Industrial Organizations don’t do more than give lip service to this burning 
question then something will happen that will cause all of us to regret. 

Consequently I voted for the resolution. I believe that the resolution 
should be implemented. I believe very firmly that we should set up some 
agency that will do more than give lip service but will actually go into the 
field and see that this thing is stopped. 

In traveling throughout the South from time to time I have come in 
contact with many of our labor leaders, and they are not too greatly con- 
cerned. One popular labor leader from our group in the South said to me, 
and I quote: 


“We organize in this section of the country according to the establish 
pattern,” and you know what the established pattern is. 

And so today while the nations of the world are fighting for freedom the | 
black men of America are speaking to you to help them destroy this vicious 
practice that is not only a detriment to them but a detriment to the welfare of 
this country. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM SENTNER, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers: I rise in support of the resolution primarily because in my opinion 
the CIO and its affiliated organizations have done more in the United States 
of America to smash Jim Crowism and discrimination against the Negro people 
than any other single organization since the Civil War. In my opinion the 
announced policies of this resolution and resolutions adopted before place in 
action, in spite of weaknesses, policies that have done more not only to smash 
discrimination within our own organization and to bring about a working 
unity of white and black in the huge industrial plants of the nation, but we 
have done a swell job—yes, and in winning the war to smash discrimination 
against Negroes in the AFL. 

This question is not a simple question of just its relationship to this 
union, the CIO. It is in relationship, in my opinion, to the rest of the nation. 
What the CIO will do on the basis of this announced policy will depend to a 
great degree, as most of the speakers have already stated, on whether or not 
we are able to mobilize unity of the nation, all of its courage, its manpower, 
its understanding, to man the production and fighting fronts to win this war. 

For that reason I believe this resolution reiterating a policy of the CIO 
carried out in action in every part of the country as CIO must do will con- 
tribute to the solution of the manpower problems that we now face. 

I speak with some authority on this question. I come not from a poll 
tax state, but a lynching state, the state of Missouri. We haven’t had as 
many lynchings in the past year as the state of Mississippi, but we are only 
one behind them. The only outstanding voice in the state of Missouri that 
protested and fought against the Sikeston lynching was the voice of the CIO. 
It was the realization of the organized people of Missouri with the labor mem- 
bers of the labor movement, the CIO, that forced at least a federal investi- 
gation, if you please, by the FBI of the lynchings in Sikeston, Mo. The 
lynching in Sikeston wasn’t the lynching of a Negro man. The lynching fol- 
lowed the adoption of a resolution adopted by the CIO at its last convention 
to organize the South. The lynching came after the organizers of the Amal- 
gamated had gone into that section of southern Missouri. The lynching came 
after the effort of the workers to organize a plant in that town, and the lynch- 
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ing was an effort to show them that nobody better come in there and try to 
organize anything. 

Today in the South discrimination takes on a different form. It is not 
merely a boss saying, “Well, yes, we have got to be humanitarian now and 
maybe we have got to give a little weight to the question of the Executive 
Order 8802.” It is not that. It is the kind of stuff that Rankin does. At least 
he is honest. He speaks against the poll tax one day and he has three Negroes 
lynched the next day. 

With a resolution like this, handled by the CIO as it has been up to now, 
and given greater attention by every affiliated organization, we will tackle 
the question of discrimination from all of its aspects. 

I want to say that Executive Order 8802 was won primarily as our 
president has stated and as has been indicated by other speakers, by the effort 
of CIO. In Mississippi and in other states, but in Mississippi in particular the 
governor of the state is preventing the operation of several huge war plants, 
because our government demands the hiring of workmen without discrimina- 
tion. Here you have direct sabotage, and I think the sooner CIO unions will 
raise enough complaint about the question and begin to prosecute that type of 
employer and that type of people, the sooner we will win the war. The Exec- 
utive Order can be carried out. Government can give direction and govern- 
ment can enforce it, and I think it is our job to enforce this question by being 
as vigilant about it as we possibly can and as vigilant as we are in enforcing 
the directions of the War Labor Board. If we do not get union security we 
‘clamor loudly for it and we get it, and I think we should be just as vigilant 
about this question. 


DELEGATE FEINGLASS, Fur and Leather Workers: I believe this reso- 
lution is one of the most important resolutions before this convention because, 
delegates, if we are interested in winning this war and if we are seriously 
concerned about the problems enumerated in the report of President Murray, 
then this resolution is one of the most important. It deals with a question 
involving 13,000,000 American workers in industry. You cannot possibly solve 
the manpower problem that has to be solved in order to obtain victory without 
eliminating discrimination. 

The other day I was privileged to be in Madison Square Garden and listen 
to the Vice President of the United States speaking about the war and the 
post-war period, and in dealing with the question of democracy between races, 
democracy where anti-Semitism is eliminated, where there is no Negro dis- 
crimination, he pointed out that without this type of democracy our war will 
have been in vain, our fight will have been in vain. 

This resolution does not have to be committed back to the committee 
for more words. It has to be recommitted to each and every delegate to take 
it into his memory and make certain that when you go back you do some- 
thing about seeing to it that these discriminations are eliminated. I see case 
after case where employers have a shortage of manpower and yet they refuse 
to employ Negro men, and particularly Negro women. This question becomes 
of the most decisive importance today. 

The Under Secretary of War, speaking to us yesterday, said that we would 
have to build a much larger army and a much larger navy. We cannot do it 
unless we solve this very important problem of discrimination. I agree with 
the previous speaker that we must implement this resolution and these words 
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with action, not only by our National Officers, but by each and every organizer 
and every community. We have to stop giving lip service to this question, and 
unfortunately in many instances only lip service has been given. I say to you 
if we are earnestly concerned about winning this war, then this resolution 
becomes the most important and the most vital resolution before this con- 
vention. Let us go out and do a job and see to it that discrimination, anti- 
Semitism and every other form of discrimination against minority groups is 
stopped during this period when national unity is so important. 

We have got to put a stop to the kind of speeches that Rankin makes in 
Congress, when he openly says, “Yes, we believe in white supremacy, and if 
the Negroes don’t like it they can get the hell out of the South.” 


DELEGATE CONNELLY, California State Inudstrial Union Council: 
Several of the speakers have emphasized that the resolution must be imple- 
mented by action. I crave your indulgence for a very few minutes to give 


you a report on the implementation that has occurred in the part of the coun- . 


try from which I come. We have made the sentiments expressed in this reso- 
lution work in California. We have made them work by applying day in and 
day out trade union remedies to discriminatory practices on the part of the 
employers. 

At the Douglas aircraft factories in Los Angeles, where more than 70,000 
men and women are now engaged in building the planes that will give us 
victory, more than a thousand Negro workers are now employed on the pro- 
duction lines. This is a small number compared to the thousands that we are 
assured will be on the production lines in Douglas within the next couple of 
months. There has been no trouble in Douglas with the introduction of 
Negro workers, particularly with the introduction of Negro women workers 
in the job. The reason for that was that on the day the first 200 Negro women 
workers were placed on the production lines in Douglas, neat little signs went 
up on the bulletin board in each Douglas department at Santa Monica, signed 
by the management, and stating if anyone in that department did not want to 
work with Negroes they would oblige the management by quitting today. 
Nobody quit. There has been no difficulty in Douglas. 

As a matter of fact, the reports we get are that the Negro workers, par- 
ticularly the Negro women workers, are giving the best production account 
of themselves of any of the workers in that great Douglas organization. 

I want to report to you what is going on in the great Goodyear plant at 
Los Angeles, under contract with the United Rubber Workers of America. 
There in the last ten days the president of the local and his grievance commit- 
tee have made a survey of the plant to determine the racial extraction, the 
nationality of each worker there, stating to the workers the purpose of it. 
When the survey was completed the committee waited upon the management 
of the Goodyear plant and pointed out that there were 18 percent Jewish, 
20 percent Yankees, 37 percent South Americans, one-half of 1 percent Negro 
workers, and they wanted to know why, they are demanding today to know 
why. The management has not been able to teil them, so they are changing 
their demand, they are simply asking that the racial regulation be made 
more or less commensurate with the other regulations in the plant. Thirty- 
seven percent of those workers are from the South. The president of that 
loca] is a man out of the South. 
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Only about a month ago this incident occurred in the Goodyear plant. 
Two Negroes were hired as janitors, and in the janitorial work they were 
given the most ignominious job, that of cleaning the cuspidors. The first 
night this was observed by the production workers and they held a meeting 
at the end of the shift. The next day the production workers in that plant, 
the rubber workers—and they all chew—did not use the cuspidors, they used 
the floors. The management came around and asked them to be more con- 
siderate of their fellow human beings, asking them to take time and precau- 
tion to use the cuspidors and not the floors. The chairman of the shop came 
forward and said he was sure the men would be very glad to have considera- 
tion for their fellow human beings if they were given consideration in return, 
and he pointed out that two Negro janitors had been assigned to this most 
ignominious work, and that it was in protest against that practice and that 
the cuspidors would not be used any more until that condition was remedied. 
Next day the regular janitorial work was given to men on the janitorial staff 
and they alternated in the cleaning of the cuspidors. 

We found that the United States Employment Service in California was 
not doing its job particularly well with respect to the discriminatory regula- 
tions for white workers only on the part of some of the employers. After a 
series of conferences with officers of the state council, citizens’ committees 
have been set up by the United States Employment Service in both San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles—in San Francisco headed by Judge Sylvan Lazarus, 
and in Los Angeles by Monsignor O’Dwyer. In Los Angeles the personnel 
manager of the Douglas aircraft plant is on that committee. These com- 
mittees have been given the responsibility by the U. S. Employment Service 
of seeing to it that employers do not turn in discriminatory orders for workers. 
Whenever a discriminatory order comes in, USES turns that order over to the 
citizens committee and the citizens’ committee waits upon the employer and 
they usually change his mind. 

We were advised at the outset that our CIO delegations on these com- 
mittees need not confine themselves to one or two persons, that if we wanted 
to, when we visited such employers we could take our own subcommittee and 
let them walk up and down in front of the plant while we were engaged in 
conference, if they so desired. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am wondering if we could not apply the war- 
time restrictions to the discussion of these matters, and the restriction calls 
for five minutes. 


DELEGATE CONNELLY (Continuing): I want to tell you very briefly 
of the organizing drive we are carrying on among the California workers. 
We have set up a headquarters there in which all the unions participate. It is 
not a job-getting agency, simply an organizing office where Negro workers 
who are on the job are invited to join the CIO, and where the leadership of 
the Negro community is invited to assist us in conducting the organizing 
drive. We have a subcommittee which includes Chinese and Mexicans, and 
we have these committees in each Negro church in town. Several of the min- 
isters in the town are heads of these subcommittees. We have organized 
15,000 workers in this way. This work is in charge of a Negro organizer, an 
outstanding negro on the west coast, Brother Cato, who is employed by the 
State Industrial Union Council and the Los Angeles Industrial Union Council 
to do this work. 
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I would like to have time to tell you about the long and bitterly fought 
arbitration case which the United Automobile Workers prosecuted at the 
North American Aviation in order to return a Negro to the job, during which 
case it was brought out that the rules of North American were that white 
male workers on the job could speak to women workers, but Negro workers 
could not. That, I assure you, no longer existed after the arbitration. There 
is no such practice any more. The Negro was returned to his job with full 
back pay, but having only an explanation to the white woman, the practice 
was broken. 

Through the application of these diligent, alert day in and day out trade 
union practices and methods to the problem of our Negro brothers on the 
job, I think we can best implement the sentiments contained in the resolution 
now before the convention. 


DELEGATE MOSES LEE, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: Mr. President and delegates, I am an old-timer in this labor move- 
ment. I have been in the movement for the last 30 years. I have been 
affiliated with the CIO for the last seven years, and since I have been affiliated 
I have gone as far or further in the labor movement than I did during the 
whole 16 years I was affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

I was a member of the Resolutions Committee this year in Denver, Colo., 
and this same resolution came in to us and it was adopted at that convention 
in September, that there would be no discrimination among our group, white 
or black, and if it were found that any local was practicing the principle of 
discrimination there, the charter would be taken away from them. 

Then since I came here to Boston and learned about the situation back 
in Montana, I was almost ready to shed tears. When I was up in that state 
in 1939 I was treated royally. I don’t think there was a black mark in that 
whole state, judging from the treatment I received up there, but since I have 
come here to the state of Massachusetts and found the situation existing in 
Montana, I am telling you again I was almost ready to shed tears. 

I am vice president of my local, which consists of 485 members, split 
about 50-50, white and colored. I am going into the seventh year now and 
I have been running without any opposition. I am running again and I have 
no opposition now, and I am practically already elected, because I don’t need 
any votes. I am still vice president of that local and they can’t get any- 
body, white or colored, to run against me on that job. Therefore, you know 
I must be giving pretty fair service. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee on the subject matter 
under discussion was carried. 


DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: I would 
like the special privilege of making a motion at this time to instruct the 
Resolutions Committee to draft a detailed resolution which would have for its 
purpose the implementation of the sentiments expressed in the committee’s 


report. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should say, Brother Reuther, that the matter 
to which you make reference is, of course, a question that undoubtedly will 
be referred to the Executive Board for implementation and administration. 
I don’t think the delegates are too well acquainted with what the Executive 
Board has done during the past year in this work. The officers of the or- 
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ganization, together with the members of the International Executive Board, 
have adopted a detailed resolution dealing with the entire problem of all forms 
of discrimination in this country. A copy of that resolution has been ad- 
dressed to each of the international unions affiliated with the CIO. 

Now when you get down to the heart of the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion in America you always return to the old, old story that the eventual 
solution of discrimination, no matter what form it might take, lies in the 
willingness and the ability of American workers to organize themselves in 
powerful trade unions. In that regard I think it is well that this convention 
should remember that while it is in session here and the whole problem of 
organization is being brought to the attention of the convention, then this 
question will be dealt with—what it is in a practical way that labor can do 
to render greater service to Negro workers and to other workers who suffer 
from various forms of discrimination. 

I am quite sure that Delegate Reuther has in mind the implementation 
of the resolution with some kind of action—action designed to free the workers 
from these various forms of discrimination. I might say that your CIO or- 
ganization selected a committee to represent our National CIO, first to make a 
careful study of the entire problem of discrimination throughout the United 
States, and then upon the completion of its study, submit its findings to a 
meeting of the Executive Board, so that the board could intelligently meet 
the problem of all forms of discrimination. 

I might say that as the president of this organization I worked as your 
representative with the President of the United States, attempting to acquire 
and establish fair employment standards. Might I also add that the president 
of your union made factual representations to the President of the United 
States and was partly responsible for the eventual issuance of his directive 
bearing upon this question. The officers of your organization are doing 
everything that they possibly can to reduce to the lowest possible minimum 
every known form of discrimination practiced throughout the United States 
of America. 

I have selected two of America’s outstanding Negro labor leaders. They 
are delegates here in this convention. Two or three of the officers of the 
organization in addition are serving upon a sub-committee to make an over-all 
study of this problem and present an intelligent over-all picture to the Exec- 
utive Board at one of its early meetings. 

Might I say there that we are the only labor organization I know of 
anywhere in this country that is giving intelligent consideration to the prob- 
lems of racial discrimination. Just a few weeks ago, at the instigation of the 
Georgia State CIO Council, I went to the city of Atlanta and while there I had 
an opportunity to address a city-wide mass meeting composed of representa- 
tives of every segment of the city’s population, and I addressed myself to the 
problem of racial discrimination. I brought leading industrialists later into 
a conference and I endeavored to impress them, first, with a more wholesome 
acceptance of labor organizations in the South. After I left the city of Atlanta 
I then arranged a meeting of all our CIO directors in the South, plus a number 
of our leading representatives of international unions from the South, to be 
held in the city of Memphis, for the purpose of giving special consideration to 
the problem of the Negro workers and the place that we thought the Negro 
worker ought to occupy in this sphere of ours. I directed our organizational 
director, Mr. Haywood, to go down there and convene that meeting. The 
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Secretary of the CIO went there. I invited all of our representatives to come 
to the meeting. There was developed a program at that meeting calculated 
to improve the organizational structure of the CIO in the South. 

Now I can only speak for the several organizations that have established 
themselves in the South, at least some of them. Unfortunately for us, our 
organizations are not too strong in the South. But where our organizations 
have been built up to a position where they are reasonably strong, the collec- 
tive bargaining contract written by the organization contained the identical 
provisions that are written into your Constitution, that there shall be no 
racial discrimination of any description. 

That is where this drive has to be made. If you are going to really imple- 
ment the work that has to be done to improve the status of the Negroes and 
other minority groups in this country, you must do it through the processes 
of trade union organization in the United States of America. I say to you 
frankly and candidly that implementation of the work that has already been 
done—and a great deal has been done—lies, first, in your willingness, and 
secondly in your ability to organize the unorganized in the United States of 
America, whether it is against practices of racial discrimination or any other 
kind of practice designed to destroy the status of the working men and women 
in the United States of America. The racial problem is but one of a number 
of problems here, all of which tie themselves into the universal problem and 
the universal approach to the solution of the problem by CIO, and we hope 
before this convention concludes its sessions to place before you some of the 
work that we have been doing in these directions. 

No other organization, I care not who it may be, is doing a greater and 
a more noble work in this particular field than this organization that you and 
I are privileged to represent in this convention. So let us see if we can under- 
stand each other about implementing resolutions, about implementing the 
work of the Executive Board. I should like any of the international unions 
represented in this convention to feel free at any time to present their view- 
point to the International Executive Board or to the officers of CIO, so that 
intelligent, understandable consideration might be given to the over-all prob- 
lem. That is my attitude. 

I should not like Brother Reuther to think that what I am saying reflects 
in any way upon what he had under consideration. I assume that the point 
which he directs to the attention of the convention is substantially what I 
have already said to you. That, in substance, is all that I have to say at the 
present moment. Delegate Reuther has the floor. 


DELEGATE REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I just want to say a word to convey my attitude. I concur com- 
pletely in the remarks of President Murray, but I do feel, as I know many 
other delegates feel, that the problem of carrying the fight against racial 
discrimination of every description is one which necessarily must command 
more and more of the time and attention not only of the top leaders of our 
great CIO movement, but down into the secondary and lower leadership of our 
local unions. That is where the job must be done. 

I rose to propose a resolution to implement the principles outlined in the 
resolution just adopted because I feel that unless we can get this message 
down to the people in the factories, the mills and the workshops, unless they 
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understand the things we talk about in these resolutions, they will remain 
high-sounding, pious resolutions. 

I am encouraged by the remarks of President Murray, knowing that the 
Executive Board is going to carry through. I think it is the duty of every 
delegate here today to go back to their respective organizations and see that 
they take up the fight against racial discrimination, not as a secondary con- 
sideration, not as something you think about after you get your closed shop 
and your wage increases and your seniority agreements, but this fight against 
racial discrimination must be put on top of the list with union security and 
other major union demands. 


"And so I make that suggestion, Mr. Chairman, hoping that perhaps this 
convention could translate into practical machinery simple methods by which 
we could go back home and make this idea embodied in the resolution seep 
down until every CIO member among the five million members understood 
this and carried it out in the workshops and in the factories where it counts. 
With the words of President Murray I am willing to withdraw my request, 
because I think the efforts of the Executive Board will do the job I am de- 


sirous of having done. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Delegate Reuther. I think your 
remarks are constructive, and I know they are very well taken. I might say 
in passing that it will be the bounden duty of the officers of the organization 
to implement the work that we have already done by additional action on the 
part of the National Executive Board, and we expect our special committee, 
created for the purpose of dealing with this problem at a very early date, to 
submit a concise over-all report so that our organization might be able to do 
a little bit more forthright work in this field. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, since this re- 
port was printed it has come to the attention of the committee that the bill 
on abolishing the poll tax which passed the House of Representatives will 
be coming up for a vote in the Senate of the United States possibly this 
Thursday. Now, I don’t believe that anything need be said at length about 
the need for passing that legislation, but you ought to remember that if 
that bill in the Senate does not pass the Senate this Thursday when it comes 
up, the entire legislation will have to start from scratch next January. In 
other words, it will have to go through the committees once again; petitions 
to get the bill out of the committee; pressure to get the bill on the floor of 
the two Houses of Congress, and then to get it passed. 


Our fight is now more than ever to get that bill through the Senate of 
the United States this week. Now, to do that you have got this chance—each 
delegate here at this convention should make it his personal responsibility 
to get a telegram to the Senator in the United States Senate where he 
comes from. If your union has members in several states then you should 
get these telegrams to the several Senators from the states where you have 
membership between now and Thursday morning. Each delegate here must 
see to it that the Senate is simply overwhelmed by telegrams coming from 
this convention. If we don’t get this bill through this week we have no idea 
as to just how long it will take to get that legislation through next year. 
Now is our chance. We are here in this convention; let’s tell the Senate of 
the United States that this bill must be passed, passed now. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would suggest that this evening, im- 
mediately following adjournment of the convention, the delegates hie them- 
selves to the nearest telegraph office on behalf of their organization and wire 
the Senators from their respective states urging them to vote for this legis- 
lation. 

The question now recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Those favoring the motion will rise to their feet. Those opposed to 
the resolution will rise to their feet. 

The motion has been adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the dele- 
gates. 

We now come to a special order which was arranged this morning. 
Originally it was arranged that our brother from overseas, Mr. Bryn Roberts, 
would address the convention tomorrow but prior engagements make it im- 
perative that Brother Roberts address the convention this afternoon. Accord- 
ingly, I have asked our distinguished visitor to come to the convention here 
today for the purpose of meeting you and talking to you. 

In his official capacity as the representative of the British Trades Union 
Congress he addressed the convention of the American Federation of Labor a 
few weeks ago in the city of Toronto, Canada. At the conclusion of their 
convention sessions he, together with his partner, Jack Tanner, came over to 
the United States for the purpose of meeting with and talking to members and 
officers of the CIO unions. Both Mr. Tanner and Mr. Roberts have visited a 
number of America’s leading industrial cities, and they have taken advantage 
of the opportunities which have been presented to them while in those 
cities to meet with the leaders of our various organizations, to meet with 
employers, to watch the production processes of American industry in which 
our friends in Great Britain are so vitally interested. 

We have had many pleasant visits with the leaders of the British trade 
union movement while they were here, and since their arrival in the United 
States, notable examples, of course, being the visit of the British Ambassador 
to the city of Pittsburgh a few weeks ago and a luncheon tendered in his honor 
by the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations while he was there, later, upon our return to the city of Washington, 
the Ambassador’s invitation to the leaders of labor to visit with him and the 
representatives of British labor who were in the United States of America at 
that time. All together these visits, whilst informal in nature, have been 
beneficial in character, beneficial to the understandings of the trade union 
movements of America, and out of them I am quite sure the Trades Union 
Congress of the United Kingdom will enjoy additional benefits. 

Just a few weeks ago, or as a matter of fact, at the last meeting of our 
International Executive Board held in the city of Washington, Mr. Nash, our 
Minister in the United States here from New Zealand, together with the 
Prime Minister of that great country, called upon the officers of CIO in the 
city of Washington and addressed the members of our International Executive 
Board while they were there, extending greetings from their country to the 
workers of America through the medium of the CIO Executive Board which 
was then in session. 

I am advised that Mr. Peter Nash, Minister from New Zealand, just 
passed through the city of Boston today and he took occasion while passing 
through to wire to me for your benefit his greetings to this convention, the 
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Fifth Convention of the National CIO. However, as the culmination to the 
many happy experiences we have had with the leaders of the British trade 
union movement in the United States of America during recent weeks, the 
other evening we had a banquet given by your Executive Board to our dis- 
tinguished visitors, Messrs. Tanner and Roberts, both of whom addressed our 
Executive Board at that time, conveying their warmest personal greetings 
and the greetings of their respective organizations to our National CIO move- 
ment upon that occasion. 

Today we are privileged to have the opportunity of listening to one 
of those delegates address our great convention. It is, therefore, a rare privi- 
lege and a great delight for the president of your organization at this time to 
present to this convention Mr. Bryn Roberts of Great Britain, the representa- 
tive of the Trades Union Congress, who officially addressed the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor only a few weeks ago—your friend, my 
friend, Mr. Roberts. 


Presentation to President Murray by Mr. Bryn Roberts 


MR. BRYN ROBERTS: President Murray, distinguished visitors and 
delegates: Before I address the convention formally, I have rather a pleasant 
duty to perform. I have here a piece of good cloth, fragrant with the smell 
of the heather of Scotland, because that was where this cloth was produced; 
and the honest weavers of Scotland thought it desirable to express their appre- 
ciation for the great services President Murray has rendered the old country. 
It was, therefore, conveyed to the British War Relief Committee, and it is my 
pleasure and privilege to duly present it to your respected president. 

At least Phil Murray cannot say that he is not recognized by the British 
workers. What greater recognition should one desire than this product of 
honest toil ? 

May I break here for a moment, and refer to the fact that this is not 
the first occasion this week on which I have made a presentation of wearing 
apparel to distinguished members of this convention. Yesterday morning the 
labor attache, Mr. Gordon, came to my bedroom without any socks on. He 
begged me to lend him a pair. I did so. It was a dirty pair, and there were 
holes in each one of the socks, but friend Gordon, the labor attache, put them 
on, came to this convention and make a magnificent address. I have reason 
to believe, Mr. Chairman, that those good proletarian socks gave him the 
necessary inspiration. 

In presenting this cloth to Phil Murray, it is not to remind him of the 
homeland. He has never forgotten that. And his leadership and attitude 
toward the present struggle, not since Pearl Harbor, but in the years that 
preceded Pearl Harbor, commands the gratitude and the affection of those in 
the beleaguered island of Britain. I venture to say that there are many more 
tanks in Libya, many more planes in North Africa, much more equipment of 
war on the eastern front in Russia because of the leadership of Phil Murray 
in this great continent, and because of that I feel honored to have the privi- 
lege of passing this cloth to him. 

I make one reservation. Phil is a smart looking fellow. He has an 
excellent figure, which the ladies have drawn my attention to on several 
occasions during the course of this convention. This is good Scottish cloth, 
but Phil will not have a good suit unless he employs a Welsh tailor to cut it. 
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Therefore, I have great pleasure in handing this piece of cloth to your 
president, Philip Murray. 


ADDRESS BY BRYN ROBERTS 
President, National Union of Public Employes of Great Britain 


President Murray, distinguished visitors and delegates: I arrived in the 
United States of America a few weeks ago for the purpose of conveying the 
greetings of the British Trades Union Congress, by whom I was appointed, 
to the officers and members of the American Federation of Labor, whose 
Sixty-fourth Annual Convention concluded on the 15th of last month. 


The British Trades Union Congress, as you know, has had very intimate 
association with the federation for a period of nearly half a century, and 
needless to say, I felt privileged and honored to be entrusted with such a 
responsible and yet so pleasant duty. 


This mission, which is now concluded will, I earnestly hope, further 
strengthen the ties between the workers of our respective countries. 


As I learned that the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions would assemble before I returned to the “Old Country,” as so many of 
you affectionately call it, I felt that I should, particularly in view of the warm 
invitation extended to me by President Murray, avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of attending your convetnion and addressing a few words to you. My 
colleague, Jack Tanner, would also be here but for the fact that important 
negotiations involving over 600,000 of his members have compelled him to re- 
turn to England. 

I am informed, however, that I am the first British trade union officer to 
address your convention. If this privilege is mine I can only hope that it will 
produce nothing other than beneficial results to the cause of organized labor 
in both our countries, and that it will incite us to still greater efforts in the 
struggle against nazi and fascist domination which now seriously threatens 
us. This is the great and urgent task we now face. We shall only succeed if 
all other considerations are subordinated to this single purpose. 


If we should fail in this greatest of all human struggles, the entire edifice - 
of the trade union movement will be submerged, irrespective of what form of 
organization (whether it be craft or industrial) any particular section of the 
movement may favor. Our murdered colleagues in the countries occupied by 
the nazi and fascist gangsters are silent witnesses of this terrible fact. 


That you recognize this peril I have not the faintest doubt. The trade 
unionists you represent at this convention are mainly drawn from the war 
industries which are directly connected with the front line. They need no 
reminding that the nation is at war. This was made evident by a workman 
at the Chrysler tank plant which I recently visited. He remarked with some 
feeling that the tanks he was helping to produce would carry many brave lads, 
some of whom would never return, and he always silently wished them luck 
when, after the trials, a tank left the plant for the front. 


The simple, effective words of this American worker caused me to think 
of the burning, choking, fly-ridden sands of Libya; the swamps of the Solo- 
mons; the Russian winters; the plains of China; the indescribable hardship, 
discomfort, and dangers which the gallant soldiers of the Allied Nations, to- 
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gether with the lads of the Navy, the Air Force, and the Merchant Marine 
are readily enduring in order to preserve our freedom. 


I do hope the workers, particularly those who are producing tanks and 
guns and planes and ships and other war equipment, will see, as this Chrys- 
ler worker does, this front line reflection on every instrument they produce. 


May I also say that I hope they will have a thought for the womenfolk 
and the children of our fighters who remain behind watching and waiting for 
their return. Need I refer to the greater anguish of those whose sons, hus- 
bands and fathers will never return? Need I mention the tragic plight and 
the indescribable sufferings of the people of the occupied countries, with whom 
many who live in this free and hospitable country still have very intimate 
ties ? 

What misery, pain, suffering and tortuous death the foul beasts of the 
Axis powers have imposed upon countless numbers of helpless and peace- 
loving people! 


How can we knock back? How can we vanquish from the face of the 
earth those devilish fiends? The answer I suggest, is in the war factories, 
by the men at the lathe, by the fitters, the toolmakers, the men on boring, 
milling and grinding machines, and by everybody else achieving the maximum 
output of the highest quality. 


That is how we can knock back. This is how we can effectively destroy 
the aggressors. That is how we can best help our brave lads at the front, 
minimize casualties, and hasten the return of these heroic defenders to home 
and family, as well as bring relief and succor to the oppressed and starving 
peoples now under the heel of the Axis dictators. 


The declared policy of the CIO in these matters gives me the satisfaction 
of knowing that I am speaking to the converted. I believe, however, that your 
pivotal place in the American war industry provides you with a great oppor- 
tunity to inculcate a feeling of greater urgency into the minds of everybody 
(including the employers and the politicians) associated with war production. 
That you will do this, I have not the slightest doubt. 


In Britdin, I am glad to say, there is amongst all sections of the people 
a realization of what is at stake in this struggle. Unlike some of our past 
wars there is nothing imperialistic about this one. We, like you, are not fight- 
ing for new territory nor for economic advantages. This explains the com- 
plete unity of purpose and the readiness of everyone to endure any sacrifice 
necessary to achieve victory. 


We know that the astronomical cost of waging this global war, the enor- 
mous destruction of British assets in various parts of the world, the extensive 
destruction of many of our cities and towns and industrial establishments, 
and many other such things, will leave their indelible mark upon the future 
standard of living of the British people. But this knowledge does not dis- 
courage us. We recognize that it is truly a people’s war and that the issues 
are not concerned with material gain, but whether we should submit ourselves 
to a soul-destroying despotism. We have given our answer. 


We know what we are up against and how hard it is going to be to achieve 
victory. We know, too, what greater sacrifices than those we have already 
experienced, lie ahead of us. 
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And let me say, we admit that it took us some time to measure our enemy 
and to plan our efforts on the required scale in order to smash him. 

Hitler, as we now know to our cost, started this war fully prepared 
while we were still enjoying or planning our holidays. Up to that very day 
in September, 1939, when war was declared, we could not believe that anyone 
other than the devil himself would be so mad and so inhuman to disturb again 
the peace of the world and thrust upon humanity the bloody slaughter of 
another world war. 

Our pacific intentions, however, were rudely shattered when we were 
called upon, like a prize fighter who had neglected his training, to meet the’ 
onslaught of a ruthless, well-trained, mechanized army, the like of which had 
never before marched upon a battlefield. 

But it will do us good to admit that, at first, we failed to see through the 
evil designs of an unscrupulous foe; that it took us some time to get his 
measure. By doing this it may serve as a lesson to those who do not yet 
realize the great struggle in which we are involved and what a small margin 
separates victory from defeat. 

With these candid remarks about ourselves, we can, nevertheless, justly 
claim that handicapped and unprepared as we were, and standing alone as we 
at that time did, we kept the Axis hordes at bay and held our flag aloft until 
we were joined by the great forces of Soviet Russia and of the United States 
of America, whose people I believe harbored the same complacent outlook 
until the disillusionment of Pearl Harbor—as we ourselves did until Dunkirk. 

But let us cease looking back. If we did allow Hitler and his Italian and 
Japanese associates to start off on the right foot, we shall, it is certain, over- 
take them and with the help of the United Nations decisively crush them. 

In Britain, however, we realize that on the basis of “business as usual’’ 
we shall never defeat the enemy but that it will enable him to defeat us. We 
have, therefore, ended our peace-time economy and despite the efforts of the 
Luftwaffe to upset and destroy our economic and social life we have been able 
to mobilize the nation’s resources for total war. 

The fact that our cities, towns and industrial centers are within an hour’s 
flying time of the enemy’s air bases has, of course, created problems, which 
happily you have not yet experienced. 

The constant air bombing to which we have been subjected has compelled 
us to evacuate over one million women and children from the danger zones; 
it has also compelled us to mobilize over a million full-time Civil Defense per- 
sonnel; it has also necessitated the placing of enormous numbers of anti-air- 
craft batteries with the personnel to man them, round our cities, towns, vil- 
lages, docks and factories. 

The erection of Anderson air raid shelters, surface shelters, school and 
factory shelters, the strengthening of basements, the provision of covered 
trenches, the adaption of tunnels and arches for a similar purpose has also 
constituted an enormous undertaking. 


These and other problems which constant air attack has imposed upon 
us ... I hope you will appreciate the point . . . have made serious demands 
upon our resources and a great drain upon our manpower. 

I will not deal with the aspects of air bombing such as its effects upon 
the civilian population, but I hope to God that the people of the cities and 
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towns of America will never be subjected to the great ordeal which the people 
of Britain have endured for so long. 

Covering one month last year, one month, mark you, for which I have 
official figures, the casualties amounted to 13,219, of which 6,427 were killed, 
including 3,167 women and children. 

In recent months, thanks to our improved defenses and other causes, 
Goering has ceased his mass attacks, but almost every day a number of his 
raiders sneak through and drop their deadly cargo with the usual tragic 
results. 

I will not attempt to describe the horrors which have resulted following 
direct hits being scored on surface shelters filled with people, or upon hospitals 
filled with patients, or upon schools filled with children—that would be too 
distressing. 

I would, however, like to refer to one of my own members, a victim of the 
blitz, and in doing so, thank the American Children’s Relief Committee for the 
assistance given in the case. My member, who is a widow with a baby son, 
had her legs shattered by a blast from an exploding bomb while working in a 
London hospital. Both legs had to be amputated above the knees. Her tragic 
plight was brought to the attention of the American Children’s Relief Com- 
mittee, who, I am glad to say, have donated a weekly sum to the rearing and 
care of this young child. 

This is but one of thousands of similar tragedies which have happened on 
our blitzed island. But we British people have borne the burden without 
flinching and it has incited them to greater exertions to defeat such a barbar- 
ous enemy. It is this spirit that generates the Second Front agitation; it is this 
spirit that has incited the fullest utilization of our manpower and material 
resources in the prosecution of this war. 

Let me describe, as briefly as I can, how we have utilized our resources. 


Every man between the ages of 18 and 51 is registered for military service. 
The call-up of any man in this category is only deferred if he is performing 
essential war work. Anyone deferred on these grounds is subject to the 
direction of the National Service Officer and he can be transferred, if needs be, 
to any part of the country to undertake the work required of him. 


Compulsory service also applies to all women between the ages of 18 and 
41. Over a million of these women are already in the armed forces, doing 
the jobs for which they are fitted in order to release the maximum number of 
men for front line operations. Hundreds of thousands have also been drafted 
into industry and are doing the lighter tasks in the engineering shops, filling 
Shells, fitting bomb fuses and countless other duties essential to.the war 
effort. 


Many of these women, most of them young girls, have never left their 
home town before. However, the inexorable necessity of war has compelled 
the Government to conscript them and draft them, like the men, to any part 
of the country where their services are required. 


From the millinery shops, from offices, department stores, from domestic 
and hotel services, they have been drawn to don either the King’s uniform 
or to take up factory work, which is frequently dirty, disagreeable and danger- 
ous. But let it be said, despite all the hardships involved, they have enthusias- 
tically responded to the claims which the Government has made upon them: 
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Within a country mobilized for total war, luxuries are out of place and 
they have completely disappeared from our lives. At a time when every unit 
of labor and every industrial plant is required to produce some product or 
other essential to the war effort, the production of luxury articles is regarded 
as an act of sabotage and is contrary to the will of the British people. 

With so large a proportion of our population engaged either in the armed 
forces or in war production, and so much of our shipping engaged in military 
transportation, apart from the losses caused by the U-boats, it cannot be 
denied that we suffer from a serious shortage of food and many other essential 
domestic commodities. As a consequence, almost every article of food and 
clothing is strictly rationed. We have the satisfaction, however, of knowing 
that our limited food supply is very equitably shared. 

If one requires a tie, or collar, or socks, or handkerchief or shirt, or vest 
or suit, ration coupons must be given up. These coupons only permit of bare 
replacements. The same applies to almost every article of clothing worn by 
the ladies as well as the children, and what is now sold is chiefly utility ma- 
terial and of standard style. 

Yes, although as a result of limited supplies we cannot completely satisfy 
our appetites to the extent we should like, nor get new clothes as often as we 
did, we do not grouse about it. We know that without these and other sacri- 
fices we cannot command the victory which we all desire. 

Towards this end the British trade union movement is making a great 
contribution, and without losing its identity is cooperating with the Govern- 
ment and the various political parties associated with it to the fullest extent. 
It is in constant touch with the various state departments, and no legislation 
involving the workers is instituted without prior discussion with the Trades 
Union Congress. 

Fortunately, we have no division in our trade union movement, which 
accounts, perhaps, for the public confidence which it commands as well as the 
great influence it exercises on Government policy. 

The TUC has agreed for the duration of the war to relinquish the right 
to strike, but it has taken care to see that effective arbitration machinery is 
established and that any dispute arising in industry shall be impartially and 
expeditiously examined by a reputable tribunal and the decisions reached 
properly observed both by the employers and by the workmen. 

The TUC has also agreed that in all important industries and undertak- 
ings the workmen shall not be permitted to leave for other employment unless 
sanction of a National Service Officer has been obtained. But in agreeing to 
this freezing the TUC insisted that in the defense regulation imposing this 
restriction, the employers should not have the right to discharge any workman 
without the consent of the National Service Officer, and it also succeeded in 
establishing trade union rates of pay and full facilities for collective bargain- 
ing in every industry where this restriction applies. 

The successful prosecution of the war has compelled the introduction of 
many other measures affecting British workers. It has involved the sacrifice 
of many rights and practices which the trade unions have won during long 
years of agitation and struggle. The TUC, however, pressed the Government 
to pledge itself to restore these rights and practices at the end of the war. 
The Government, as a result, I am glad to say, introduced the restoration of 
the Prewar Practices Act which imposes upon the employers the obligation to 
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restore any right or practice which the workers have given up. This act be- 
came operative last February. 

The TUC has also done much to effect the maximum degree of coordina- 
tion in war production and to insure the fullest use of our manpower and in- 
dustrial resources. It has not hesitated to criticize and condemn when it 
thought it was in the nation’s interest to do so. The TUC’s intimate knowledge 
of production problems has enabled it to make constructive proposals which 
in many instances have been adopted by the ministries concerned. 

The appointment of a Minister of Production and the institution in all 
workshops employing more than 150 persons of a Joint Works Production 
Committee upon which the trade unions and the management are represented, 
are but two examples of this. 

The Joint Works Production Committees have already proven to be an 
outstanding success in effecting increased output, and it may be worth your 
while to consider instituting something on similar lines in your own country. 

While the effective prosecution of the war, and the safeguarding the 
interest of the workers, whether. they are engaged in industry, or in the civil 
defense services or in the armed forces, naturally occupies a great deal of 
the attention of the TUC, it is not neglecting its international obligations nor 
the necessity of applying itself here and now to postwar reconstruction 
problems. 

This was made evident at our Congress held at Blackpool a few weeks 
ago when we adopted, with acclamation, a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram for our children and youths, in the postwar period. I refer to this 
event because British labor regards education of primary importance in the 
new world to which we all aspire. Other subjects, social and economic, are 
also the subject of intense study. I am glad to note from the excellent report 
of President Murray which was submitted yesterday, that the CIO is thinking 
on very similar lines. 

British labor harbors no petty nationalist objectives and it is equally 

concerned with the welfare of the toilers in other lands. It supports the 
principle of self-government for India, and it fervently hopes that very soon 
practical proposals will be agreed upon that will make this possible. Our one 
concern, however, is that democratic rights should not be denied to the large 
minority groups that make up the great Indian nation. 
; British labor is no less concerned with the welfare of our colored brothers 
in the West Indies and in our other colonies. Investigation into the conditions 
under which the workers of these countries live and work has caused the 
TUC some concern, and I am glad to say that as a result of representations 
to the British Colonial Office, the Government has agreed to appoint a number 
of trade union officials of experience to undertake important duties on the 
Gold Coasts, at Trinidad, British Guiana, Sierra Leone, Nigeria and elsewhere. 
These trade unionists who have been appointed are designated as Colonial 
Labor service officers whose task will be to promote the principles of collective 
bargaining amongst the natives. This is a great progressive step and will, 
I believe, do much to raise their status and dignity. 

Before leaving this subject, I should like to say well done to President 
Murray for his statements yesterday and today about the rights of the colored 
workers and his forthright condemnation of any discriminatory practices that 
may apply against them. Let me say, too, we have had a number of colored 
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American troops in Britain for some time now. They have made a very good 
impression on us. We have been impressed by their excellent behavior and 
their very friendly and genial disposition, and they are most welcome in our 
island. 

While the trade unions in the countries occupied by the Axis Powers have 
been smashed up, as you know, to which President Murray referred so 
effectively yesterday, their funds confiscated and many of their leaders either 
murdered or languishing in concentration camps, the TUC with the aid of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, have been able to organize national 
groups among the many refugees from these unhappy countries who are now 
living and working in Britain. By doing so the spirit of the martyred leaders 
is being kept alive, and the national groups so formed will prove, I believe, 
to be a vital nuclei in the reviving of the trade union movements in those 
countries when freed from the heel of the invader. 


The TUC also remains closely associated with the International Labor 
Office which continues to serve its noble purpose despite great difficulties 
created by the war. Emerging as the ILO did out of the peace settlement 
of the last war, it will, I believe, have a great influence for good upon the 
peace settlement and the reconstruction plans at the conclusion of the present 
war. Meanwhile, everything should be done to prepare the ILO in readiness 
for this great opportunity. 


During the past year, too, a very intimate relationship has been estab- 
lished between the British trade union movement and that of Soviet Russia. 
This has already removed much misunderstanding which previously existed 
between us, and it may well be that had we succeeded in establishing this 
understanding earlier, recent history would have been much different to what 
it is. However, now that real friendship has been established, it must endure. 
That is the sincere desire of the British workers who have been deeply moved 
by the great sacrifices which the Russian people have bravely suffered in our 
common cause. 


We remember how Hitler traded upon our imaginary fears and our doubts 
about Soviet Russia. His Mein Kampf was, as we now know, but a faked 
crusade against bolshevism to hide his lustful imperialistic ambitions. And 
let it be said he deceived many short-sighted people in high places who, be- 
lieving him to be a “safe” fellow, lent him money which he used to build up his 
military machine. 


Never again should we allow our relationship with Russia or with any 
other country to be determined in the future as it has been in the past. The 
establishment of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee constitutes an in- 
valuable contribution to this end. We hope that the organized workers of 
other allied countries will also associate themselves with this very important 
committee. 

It would, I suggest, be regrettable if our inhibitions were to prevent this 
from being achieved. Russia, with its 190,000,000 inhabitants, covering one- 
sixth of the world’s surface, will inevitably have a great influence upon the 
post-war world. Her millions of heroic dead and the indescribable sufferings 
of her people command this. 

British labor recognizes the differences there are in the social systems of 
the two countries, but it does not want to repeat the mistakes which are now 
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history. It seeks to make permanent the friendship that has been forged be- 
tween us in the fire of war. 

British labor is proud to be associated with the gallant Russian people 
and, without them imposing communism on us or us imposing capitalism on 
them, we can through the machinery of the Anglo-Russian Joint Committee, 
do much to establish real cooperation between the two nations, which is so 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war and in the period of re- 


‘construction that will follow it. 


With the principles of our movement guiding us, it is not too much, I sug- 
gest, to expect that such a committee, now limited to the Russians and our- 
selves will, without undue delay, embrace the workers of all the other demo- 
cratic countries. That is our fervent hope. We feel that it will be nothing 
short of a tragedy if it does not quickly materialize. 

In passing, I am very glad to note that President Murray expressed in his 
report, in the section dealing with international unity, very similar sentiments 
to those I have expressed here this afternoon. But to come to my last point, 
it is with considerable nervousness that I venture to refer to the trade union 
movement in the United States. Perhaps a wiser man would pass to an- 
other subject. 

However, as the British workers are so interested in American trade 
union affairs, and anxious to still further their long associations: with the 
American trade unions, perhaps it will not be out of place if I give you one or 
two impressions which I have formed during the weeks I have been in your 
country. I feel sure that it will not be construed as interfering with some- 
thing that is not my business if I say that, after hearing the measured state- 
ment of President Green at the AFL convention, and those of your own 
esteemed President Murray, after attending gatherings jointly arranged by 
local CIO and AFL representatives, after talks with rank and file members 
attached to both organizations and noting the intimate collaboration existing 
between the chief officers of both bodies when they meet on government com- 
mittees, as they frequently do, I am compelled to conclude that any differences 
there may be between the two sections of the American trade union movement, 
which receives so much public reference, are greatly exaggerated and to me 
it is all too apparent that the CIO and AFL have much more in common 
than they have in conflict. 

I have also noted with considerable satisfaction the mutual respect exist- 
ing between the president of the AFL and the president of the CIO, as well 
as their declarations about the desirability of achieving the maximum degree 
of unity in this hour of crisis and in order to handle effectively the inevitable 
problems that will arise in the post war period. 

With two minds with so single a thought it causes me to hope with some 
measure of confidence that unity, which is so essential to the workers’ inter- 
ests will soon materialize and be completely established. 

With a tocsin so imperatively sounding it should not be difficult for broad, 
simple principles of common action to be agreed upon and quickly imple- 
mented, so that the truly colossal forces of American labor can be completely 
harnessed for the great tasts that lie ahead of it. 

In this country but a comparatively short time ago, a division existed 
between the North and the South. At that time there was a reluctance by 
mortal men to acknowledge social and economic necessity. It resulted in the 
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Civil War. But the needs of the time had to be served, and at the price of 
much pain and suffering and the sacrifice of much bloodshed the national 
unity which was so essential to the well-being of the nation came to be. 

Will history again repeat itself? Will the social and the economic needs 
of American labor which here, right now, cry aloud for combination be ignored 
until the dynamic of necessity imposes its own ruthless solution upon un- 
willing minds? 

Your president and President Green, I am happy to note, have revealed 
by their public utterances on this question, amplified in President Murray’s 
report yesterday, a full appreciation of the inexorable march of the social 
forces, and I earnestly hope that they will succeed in effectively handling 
them. 

Both President Murray, whose friendship I so highly value, short as it is, 
and President Green are highly respected by British labor for their ability 
and integrity. As you know, one is a Scotsman and the other is of Welsh 
origin. Believe me, this is not without some significance. 

It was a Scotsman, James Kier Hardie, who in the 90’s of the last century, 
laid the foundations of the great British Labor Party. His spirit still inspires 
it. It was a Welshman, Robert Owen, who, over a hundred years ago, con- 
ceived and established the first National Trade Union and founded our great 
cooperative movement. 

The names of these two men will live and their memory will be revered 
and respected as long as our language is spoken. They are both associated 
with great historical events which have left their impression for good upon the 
lives of the common people. 

Who will deny that the unification of over ten million American trade 
unionists will not be another truly remarkable event which will likewise leave 
its mark upon history? Although many are the difficulties that stand in the 
way of this achievement, I earnestly pray that another Scotsman and another 
Welshman whom America has adopted, will be the initiators who will fill 
this eminent historic role. If they succeed they will render incalculable serv- 
ice to the cause of labor and will be remembered with affection by generations 
yet unborn. 

In their efforts may our blessings go with them. 

While it is so essential that unity should be established within the 
American trade union movement it is, I believe, no less essential that there 
should be the greatest measure of cooperation between the American and 
British organized workers and it is our duty, yours and mine, to endeavor 
to remove any difficulty that may now hinder or impede the full participation 
of the five million workers represented at this convention in the fulfillment of 
their international obligations in this respect. Such cooperation would do 
much to synchronize our efforts in the present struggle as well as in the post- 
war period. 

If we fail in effecting this cooperation between our two movements with 
those of all the other democratic nations, it will be fruitless for us to draw up 
our blueprints of the post-war planned economic order, which we all so much 
desire. Economic and political anarchy will again take the saddle and we 
shall repeat all the mistakes that were committed after the war of 1914-18. 

It is not enough to rid the world of Hitler and his associates. We must 
remove the economic causes that give rise to such types. Only a robust, clear- 
sighted, courageously directed international movement can effectively do this. 
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As you know, sooner or later, the Axis powers will be decisively defeated 
and the world will again return to its peacetime habits. What will then 
happen to the millions of workers, men and women, who will have no more 
tanks, guns, planes and other war equipment to produce? What will happen 
to the millions of brave young warriors who will be released from the armed 
forces of the Allied Nations? Will they return to the breadlines and the 
queues at the employment exchanges, or will they be assured of the security 
which President Roosevelt has enunciated in his famous charter? 

‘ We shall deserve their bitterest wrath if we fail them. 

The post-war world we envisage must be different from the one we knew. 
The fear of unemployment, the penalty of poverty must be banished from our 
midst and our monuments to those who will fall in this greatest of all wars, 
must not be expressed in cold stone memorials in the market places but 
must be expressed in a new happiness that will fill the people’s hearts and 
minds as a result of the social security that must be established throughout 
the world. 

Our victory over the Axis powers will hasten its realization. In dedicating 
ourselves to this great task let us also try to achieve complete international 
solidarity to insure that this war, in which the flower of our generation is 
being sacrificed, will be the final struggle between civilized peoples. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I doubt that it is necessary for the chairman of 
this convention to add anything to the remarkable tribute which has been paid 
to our good friend, Bryn Roberts, by this delegation upon the conclusion of his 
splendid address. His talk was indeed an exceptional one. It envisages the 
kind of idealisms that permeate the minds of all of us in this great convention. 
It displays the great fortitude of the people of the United Kingdom, who for a 
period of approximately two years stood alone holding the beast of Berlin at 
bay. It portrays the graphic and almost terrifying experiences of the popu- 
lation of that “tight little isle’ and records again in most graphic form the 
sacrifices of the men and the women and children who have been and are now 
enduring all of the sacrifices incident to this war. 

I pay tribute to the Trades Union Congress and the citizens of the United 
Kingdom for their fortitude, their bravery, their zeal and their outlook. Their 
heads are still erect; they are still facing the sun, believing as we do that when 
it is all over the spilling of the blood and the losing of the lives will not have 
been in vain. 

I approach with some fear and just a little trepidation the thing which 
eccasioned Brother Roberts’ nervousness,—the unity talks which necessarily 
will have to get under way at an early date. I wish our friends in the AFL 
would envisage unity in the same enlightened fashion so aptly displayed in 
the address Brother Roberts presented here to this convention this after- 
noon. It requires a little enlightenment, a little understanding, and aside from 
that a little honesty, you know, to perfect these enlightened understandings to 
which my good friend, Bryn Roberts, made reference in his discussions about 
unity. 

I do hope that upon the return of Brother Roberts to the United Kingdom 
he will convey to his people our very wholesome desire—and I now speak 
of the Congress.of Industrial Organizations—to effect international labor 
unity of a kind calculated to bring about that greater security to all of the 
peoples of the world when this war ends. And with Brother Roberts and his 
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colleague Jack Tanner, who just left here the other day, I should like our 
brothers, members of labor unions in the United Kingdom, to feel deep down 
in their bosoms, in their consciousness, the very sincere hope of the CIO that 
a labor unity between the labor movements of this world can be perfected, 
calculated to improve the standards of the workers of the universe. 

I shall not attempt to make any further references to that phase of the 
situation other than to emphasize a point that I thought was so aptly described 
in the address presented to the convention here this afternoon by Brother 
Roberts. That was this—Great Britain discovered that if it was going to win 
a war it had to get the help of organized labor; and it is important to note, 
it is extremely important to note, that the government of Great Britain 
invited labor to come on in and participate with it in the actual conduct of the 
war. So, through the medium of this convention this afternoon and speaking 
for the millions of people that I am privileged to represent, I am asking the 
United States Government to extend similar recognition to labor in America. 

I shouldn’t attempt to talk too long about what Brother Roberts has said 
to you because his address was so magnificent I am quite sure it will leave 
a lasting impression on the minds of each of the delegates attending this 
convention. I have indelible impressions that have already grown out of what 
he has had to say to us this afternoon, and I hope that our people, when the 
convention is over, ever mindful of their obligations to their country and their 
allies, will take home with them this magnificent message so splendidly 
presented to the convention this afternoon by Brother Roberts. 

Now, I must return, before adjourning the convention, to a lighter vein 
and acknowledge receipt of this beautiful gift tendered me by Bryn Roberts 
this afternoon. It reflects the handicraft and skill of a Scottish weaver. He 
has suggested that I might be able to get a Welsh tailor over here. I don’t 
know; maybe I can find one, but the president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers who was sitting by my side, said, “Phil, unfortunately for me I don’t 
happen to be a Welshman, but if you bear no racial prejudices I wouldn’t 
mind taking that Scotch blanket and trying to make a suit out of it for you.” 

So, I know of no better link than which might result in the actual manu- 
facture of the article by a Scotchman and its eventual fabrication and proc- 
essing by a Jew. I am afraid that Sidney is going to be given the job, and 
I caution him now before he starts the preparation of his blueprints that he 
don’t make a zoot suit for me. 

In passing, I should also suggest that if the wearing apparel which 
Brother Roberts gave Brother Gordon this morning .. . a pair of socks that 
had holes in their toes and perhaps in their heels . . . resulted in all of the 
inspirational things that grew out of his remarkable address yesterday, then 
it seems to me that under the circumstances if I am going to get any value 
out of this suit and if holes mean anything in wearing apparel, instead of 
having Sidney make a pair of pants for me I might get him to make a kilt, 
because there—well, need I say more ? 

At any rate, I want to express to Brother Roberts on behalf of this con- 
vention our wholesome and very splendid appreciation not only of his splen- 
did address, but of the beautiful spirit of fraternity that prompted him to 
come over here and talk to our CIO convention. I hope for him a safe return 
home, and using the language which he used in making reference to Jack 
Tanner the other night before the board, “for God’s sake, Bryn, see to it that 
that engine keeps running until you arrive in Scotland.” 
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We will all pray for you and your safe arrival, and that your mission to 
the United States will bear fruit, fruit of a kind calculated to improve the 
friendships of the Trades Union Congress and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. I wish for you, sir, godspeed. 

The Secretary has an important message to read to the convention. 

Secretary Carey read the following cablegram dated Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
November 10, 1942: 

They are forging arms for struggle against fascism and with the same 
courage with which Americans are fighting together with British in African 
deserts, they will be able to engage enemy on European soil, and together with 
Soviet will deal blow to fascist beast in his very den. We believe that our 
American friends will be able fully to mobilize and utilize wealthy resources 
of their country. In these days of trial solidarity among the workers of demo- 
cratic nations, particularly the workers of the Soviet Union, United States, 
and England are more needed than ever, and more than ever the need is felt of 
united action among workers of organizations so that all forces be mobilized 
to secure speedy victory over enemy and to solve successfully problems of post 
war world order. All Union Central Council Trade Unions hope that these 
questions on paths to victory will be given appropriate consideration in work 
of your convention, and that its decisions will reflect the workers’ desire for 
closer cooperation for sake of preserving liberty and democracy for sake of 


hastening defeat of Hitlerite tyranny. 
NIKOLAI SHVERNIK, 


Secretary All Union Central Council Trade Unions. 

Other messages to the convention from individuals and organizations were 
read by Secretary Carey. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: According to our rules, the convention will now 
recess to meet tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. Remember, now, we meet 
at 9:30 o’clock. We are going to start our business at that time. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will take up for the consideration of this convention 
some of its most important resolutions, even if only the Resolutions Committee 
and the officers are on the stage. I am giving you warning to get here on time. 

At 5:10 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned to reconvene at 9:30 
o’clock a. m., Wednesday, November 11, 1942. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by President Murray. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued with the report as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 27 
Recommending State and Local Civilian Defense Legislation 
WHEREAS, it is essential to the success of the war effort that the offi- 
cials of the states and political subdivisions thereof be fully authorized, in 
case of an emergency caused by enemy action or other catastrophe, or in 
preparation for such emergency, to take all necessary measures within their 
jurisdictions for the effective protection of persons and property; and 
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WHEREAS, the proper performance of such functions requires the estab- 
lishment of special agencies within the states and communities with adequate 
authority; and 

WHEREAS, the proper carrying out of the programs of civilian defense 
requires that sufficient funds be made available to state and local authorities, 
which funds should be made available by appropriation rather than by private 
solicitation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations hereby 
recommends to the legislatures of all the states of the United States that 
they promptly enact legislation granting emergency powers sufficient to 
authorize the governor and other appropriate state officials and agencies, 
as well as officials of political subdivisions of the states, to carry out such 
measures and perform such acts as shall be necessary or desirable within 
their jurisdiction in furtherance of the war effort and to cooperate generally 
with the federal government and other states in matters relating thereto, 
including measures for the improving of housing, welfare and general working 
and living conditions of the great masses of workers engaged in vital war 
production, for the making of investigations and surveys regarding food, 
clothing, and other necessities of life, for blackouts and other precautions to 
protect individuals as well as homes and industrial plants against air raids, 
sabotage, fire, or other catastrophes which might jeopardize the war effort, 
for control of traffic, and for the mobilization and interchange of fire equip- 
ment and personnel; further 

RESOLVED, That such legislation cues for the establishment of state 
and local councils of defense for the purpose of coordinating within their 
respective jurisdictions the various activities related to the prosecution of the 
war and the protection of persons and property against enemy attack or 
other catastrophe; further 

RESOLVED, That such legislation authorize the appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds to pay salaries and other expenses necessary for the carrying out 
an effective program of civilian defense; and further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the gov- 
ernors and legislatures of all the states of the United States. 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
be, and hereby are, instructed to advocate state legislation as recommended 
by the foregoing resolution and to transmit copies of said resolution to all 
unions affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and to urge 
their support. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the committee. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH LEVY, United Office and Professional Workers: 
I would just like to say a word or two about this resolution, because it seems 
to me that it is far more important to us than we are apt to indicate by the 
attention we give it. There are also one or two things about this resolution 
on Civilian Defense Councils that we should not forget. One of these things 
is the fact that the Civilian Defense Councils around the United States 
which are there to protect the lives and the health and welfare of our people 
are not being manned by labor people except down the line. The air raid 
wardens and the fire raid wardens and the other people who are doing the 
“Jimmy Higgins” work are members of our unions. The lives they are trying 
to save and take care of are our lives, but as a matter of fact in almost every 
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Civilian Defense Council in the United States the men and women who are in 
charge are the blueblcods of the town, the bankers, the lawyers and other 
people who make up a small minority of the population. 

Then, too, James Landis, the National Director of Civilian Defense, has 
on many occasions urged that labor be properly represented on Civilian De- 
fense Councils but this is not taking place in your city and my city, with very 
few exceptions. 

The reasons, however, are partly ours. I would say that we are making 
a serious mistake if we continue to let this situation exist, because it only 
means the destruction of civilian defense councils along the lines that they 
are supposed to exist. When I say that I refer particularly to the fact that 
civilian defense councils were not set up originally and are not there just 
for the purpose of protecting us against air raids and protecting us against 
bombings. That is just one of the purposes of civilian defense councils, and 
the fact of the matter is that the danger to our lives and the danger to our 
families is much greater from other risks today than it is from bombing, 
although we must by all means be prepared for bombings. 

You will notice, according to a leaflet which has been placed on your 
desks, that since Pearl Harbor over 6,000,000 man hours have been lost due to 
illness and to accidents in this country. That is far more than has been 
lost through Axis bombings and submarines. The purpose of the civilian 
defense councils is to cut that terrific loss of man hours and lives and wounds 
and injuries down to a minimum, and that is not happening at the present 
time. I say, therefore, that we had better get into these defense councils; we 
had better see to it that they take up something besides air raid protection 
and that they look after our children and they see to it that there is proper 
housing; that they see to it that the health of the people is taken care of. 

_ We should see that there are enough physicians where they must be, 
because today there are not a sufficient number of physicians in very many 
parts of the country. 

In conclusion, I would urge you to think a lot more about civilian defense 
than you have, because it is your lives and your families that are involved. 


The motion to adopt the report of the committee was unanimously carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 28 


Recommending Compensation Payments in Case of Death or Injury Sustained 
by Civilian Defense Workers 


WHEREAS, the protection of the civilian population against the effects of 
bombing attacks or other war hazards depends largely upon the activities of 
volunteer workers throughout the nation, and 


WHEREAS, the services rendered by such volunteers, in case of enemy 
attack or in preparation or training thereof, are often of hazardous nature 
involving serious risk of personal injury, and 


WHEREAS, such services are outside of the scope of the regular employ- 
ment of such volunteers and therefore, in event of injury or death, not sub- 
ject to compensation under existing workmen’s compensation insurance, so 
that the volunteers and their dependents must not only bear the resultant ex- 
pense, but also the loss of income, and 
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WHEREAS, the services of such volunteers are highly important in the 
defense of the civilian population of the nation as a whole, so that provision 
for compensation should be made by the federal government rather than 
the various states or communities; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations hereby rec- 
ommends to the Congress of the United States that it promptly enact legisla- 
tion to provide for the periodic payments to be made and medical care to be 
provided in the event of injury or death sustained in the performance of duty 
by civilian defense workers, including members of the United States Citizens 
Defense Corps, the Civil Patrol, the Aircraft Warning Service, and the Forest 
Fire Fighters Service, such payments and benefits to apply with respect to 
any death or injury sustained by any such civilian defense workers subsequent 
to December 6, 1941; and further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United States Senate, and the United States 
House of Representatives. 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
be, and hereby are, instructed to advocate Congressional legislation as recom- 
mended by the foregoing resolution and to transmit copies of said resolution 
to all unions with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and to urge their 
support. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 26 
War Program for Federal Workers 


WHEREAS, today, nearly eleven months after Pearl Harbor, the two 
million and a half government workers are not fully mobilized for the war, 
and 

WHEREAS, working conditions in government are such as to harm and 
impair morale, efficiency, and production; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That in order to insure an efficient war federal service 
and to guarantee the welfare and morale of federal workers, the CIO calls 
for a federal war personnel program, including: 


(1) The establishment of an administrator of Federal Personnel, with an 
advisory labor-management committee consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of government administration and of the federal employee 
unions to fully mobilize government personnel in the war program in coordi- 
nation with the nation’s requirements for the armed forces and war produc- 
tion; to eliminate present duplication and overlapping of functions by federal 
war agencies; to eliminate discrimination against Negroes and fully utilize 
their skills in the war program, and to institute adequate health, housing, and 
recreation programs for federal workers. 

(2) The establishment of labor-management production programs in gov- 
ernment agencies with equal representation from management and unions, in 
accordance with the War Production Board Program and the plan submitted 
by President Murray of the CIO. 

(3) The passage of overtime pay legislation for federal workers spon- 
sored by the President and now pending before Congress and wage increases 
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in the basic salaries of federal workers to meet the high increase in the cost 
of living. ; 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE NELSON, Federal Workers of America: I want to speak 
urging the adoption of this resolution. Today there are some two and a half 
million federal workers employed in clerical production in Washington and in 
the navy yards and arsenals throughout the country. These workers are war 
workers. Their job is to carry on our war progam. The whole success of that 
program of offensive warfare depends on efficiency in government. 

This resolution is designed to bring the full program of the CIO to federal 
workers. These workers are not covered by the War Labor Board; they are 
not covered in the war production drive. All legislation, all policies are set 
by our union dealing directly with the President and with Congress. We have 
made tremendous gains, but more must be made. 

In President Murray’s report there was discussion of the need for a cen- 
tralized war authority, for replanning for the war program, coordinating’ 
manpower, manufacturing of munitions, use of men in the armed forces. We 
in the government, more than anybody else, knew the present chaotic sit- 
uation. 

We heartily back the request made by President Murray, but we say 
more. Inside the government we must have centralized planning; we must 
have labor representation; we must have a real production drive such as has 
been started in private industry with labor-management committees, and we 
must have a health and recreation program and a wage program in line with 
general CIO policy. 

These things are called for in this resolution. They are essential to a 
real government machinery which will mean victory in this war and which 
will mean an offensive war. I hope you adopt it and that we have your full 
support in negotiating this program with the President. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 24 
Agriculture and the War 


WHEREAS, the farmers and farm workers of the nation are performing 
a vital task in our war effort of producing food for victory. In the perform- 
ance of that task they take their places side by side with the armed forces 
in the battlefields and the workers in the mills, mines and factories in our 
single national. job of producing and fighting for defeat of the Axis. Now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the problems of agricultural production and manpower 
mobilization must be recognized as a vital aspect of our nation-wide integrated 
mobilization and planning for war production of our entire strength and 
energy, of our mines, mills, factories and our farms. 

The workers in the CIO recognize their common interest with and march 
side by side with the farmers and farm workers of the nation. We condemn 
the efforts of those who, like John L. Lewis, through District 50, would drive 
a wedge between farmer and worker and obscure our common aims, aspira- 
tions and needs. 
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We pledge ourselves to join in cooperative action with the working farm- 
ers of America and their bona fide organiza‘ions to secure sound and effective 
operation of our farm lands, and adequate mobilization of farm manpower as 
a part of our entire national productive machine for ultimate victory. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE DONALD HENDERSON, Cannery, Agricultural, Packing 
and Allied Workers: On this resolution I would like to make a few remarks. 
There are very few delegates in the convention who feel qualified to speak on 
this subject. Unfortunately, the result usually is that problems dealing with 
agriculture in relation to the trade union movement are somewhat slighted. 


In the few minutes’ time at my disposal I would like to discuss some 
aspects of this problem that are today extremely vital to all of us. We have 
been reading in the press articles which indicate that the problem of man- 
power and the problem of winning the war in general is just as much a matter 
of mobilizing agriculture and meeting the problems of production and man- 
power in agriculture as it is in industry. In fact, the failure to adequately 
meet the problems of production and manpower in agriculture today have 
resulted in the main opposition to the administration coming from certain 
so-called representatives of the farmers, and I think all of us must recognize 
that today the so-called farm bloc—and I say “so-called” advisedly—is the 
most potent and powerful influence in Congress which is trying to undermine 
the administration’s policies which we all want to see pursued successfully. 
Whether it be in the matter of economic stabilization and the policies of the 
economic stabilization agency, whether it be a matter of manpower policies 
and the War Manpower Commission, whether it be a matter of the War Labor 
Board and the maintenance of the Wagner Act, or a matter of the Wages and 
Hours Act, in all of these cases we find representatives of the so-called farm 
bloc or members of the Congress who are under the influence of the so-called 
farm bloc undermining and obstructing these war policies. 


I don’t know whether the delegates read in yesterday’s press the rather 
astounding statement that we have in the State of Arizona a state-wide strike 
of the Arizona cotton growers, who are telling the government in no uncertain 
terms that they are not going to pick their long staple cotton, which is essen- 
tial to war production, because the government has handed down certain 
regulations. They have informed Secretary of Agriculture Wickard and Man- 
power Commissioner McNutt and other government officials that they are on 
strike and will stay on strike and will let the long staple cotton rot in the 
fields unless the government changes certain regulations. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard and War Manpower Commissioner McNutt wired these 
growers and told them that those regulations had to stand and pleaded with 
them to go ahead and hire the necessary laborers to pick the long staple 
cotton. They have again refused. 


In that same issue of the press, not more than two columns away, was 
another article in which this so-called farm bloc issued a program demanding 
the repeal of the Wages and Hours Act in order that there may be no limita- 
tion on the hours of industrial workers, and the program is so put forward 
that it appears that industrial workers are refusing to work more than the 
minimum number of hours per day or per week. 
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The recent elections, about which I am sure there is going to be consid- 
erable said in this convention, indicated a rather sweeping alignment of the 
farmers of the nation in back of the more reactionary forces. There can be 
no solution of the problems facing industrial labor and workers generally, 
there can be no solution of the problems of winning this war unless the prob- 
lems of the farmers and agriculture are tackled correctly. One thing we 
must be clear on and that is the character and composition of the so-called 
farm bloc. It simply is not true that the leaders of the so-called farm bloc 
are representing the interests of the millions of farmers throughout the United 
States. It must be remembered that the great mass of the farmers in the 
United States are not organized, that the great majority of the farmers do 
not participate in, do not have any part in and are not represented by these 
so-called leaders. Whether we take Ed. O’Neal of the American Farm Bureau 
or the leaders of the so-called Grange, or Goss, of the National Council of the 
Farm Co-operatives, these three or four farm organizations are representative 
only of a small minority of the larger commercial farmers and not of the great 
mass of farmers. The great mass of farmers have in no way been involved in 
the present war. Their problems of production, their problems of helping to 
win the war have not been adequately and correctly expressed in any pro- 
gram put forward by a farm organization, with the exception of the National 
Farmers Union, which remains today a relatively small organization, although 
it is speaking the interests and the program of farmers far beyond its own 
small membership of some 100,000. 

The Farmers Union, under Jim Patton, has tried to express, in coopera- 
tion with the CIO and the labor movement generally, the interests of the 
smaller farmers of the nation and has tried to support a program that would 
go some way in meeting the problems of agriculture and the small farmers. 
An attempt is being made by this so-called farm bloc to speak in the name of 
the farmers, to utilize the reactionary press, which you all know is quite 
extensive, to confuse the mass of the small farmers into following a program 
in the interests of a few large commercial farmers and in opposition to 
mobilization for manpower and war policies. 

I mentioned the Arizona Cotton Growers strike, an action which if it 
occurred in industry today would be properly labeled as treasonable, and in 
which the government would immediately act to take over those plants en- 
gaged in such sit-down strikes. A similar procedure should without question 
be followed in the case of these large Arizona cotton growers. These are not 
farmers, they are big businessmen backed by Oscar Johnson and the Southern 
Council of Cotton Growers. 

The issue in this case is whether the Arizona Cotton Growers are going 
to pay a measly thirty cents minimum to the farm growers. The government 
has stated they will pay transportation and do certain other things to help 
these growers if the growers will agree to pay thirty cents an hour. As a 
matter of practical economic fact these growers have to pay today more than 
thirty cents an hour in order to get any labor. It is not that they can’t and 
won't pay the thirty cents an hour, they simply refuse to accept a government 
regulation which establishes as a matter of principle a minimum of thirty 
cents per hour for farm labor in picking cotton. The issue, as a matter of 
fact, would never have arisen if the Arizona cotton growers had been left 
alone to make their own decision, but they had been prevailed upon and 
pressured by the Southern cotton growers and the rest of the farm bloc, who 
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want to make a fight over the question of the government establishing a 
minimum of thirty cents an hour. 

Labor, while it is not 100 per cent organized does have in the form of the 
CIO, the AFL, and the Railroad Brotherhoods a comparatively powerful, edu- 
cated and articulate organization. It represents in a very real sense the 
interests and the programs of the workers of the country. What is needed is 
that the powerful labor organizations should help see to it that the farmers, 
through their organizations, and especially the Farmers’ Union, are enabled 
to express programs and get them adopted in line with the workers’ program 
of winning the war. 

This resolution expresses a desire on the part of the CIO to continue and 
to extend the policy which we have followed of working with these farm groups 
and farm organizations in order to strengthen our common interests. The 
resolution expresses criticism of the attempts of certain groups, including 
that of John L. Lewis, who have attempted to create disunity and mistrust as 
between farmers and workers, by his invasion of the dairy farmers’ field. The 
resolution looks forward to the working out of mutual programs and mutual 
support as between farmers, farm workers and the rest of the labor movement. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the fact that the delegates should recog- 
nize that we are today facing a powerful movement on the part of the so- 
called farm bloc, which, on matters of war policy, war programs, has become 
the spearhead of the opposition in Congress and against the Administration in 
carrying out our own program, and that there can be no solution of many of 
our problems, including that of general economic mobilization and manpower, 
unless we take into account and work toward a solution of the problems of 
agriculture and the farmers in connection with this war. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the conven- 
tion that the president of the organization has asked the bona fide farm organ- 
izations, including of course the National Farmers’ Union, over which Mr. 
Patton presides, to join with the CIO Executive Board in the preparation of a 
comprehensive, detailed, workable program designed to improve the status 
of the farmers and particularly the working farmers. Your committee, in 
recommending the adoption of the resolution now under consideration, had 
that in mind when it suggested in the resolution that we continue to work with 
those progressive farm organizations whose purpose is to assist in every 
legitimate way the end of the farmers and particularly the working farmers. 


The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 8 
Recent Elections 


WHEREAS, in the recently concluded elections the efforts of the people 
to secure the election of win the war candidates met with severe setbacks in 
many important areas of the nation. These setbacks place on the shoulders 
of labor and of all other groups wholeheartedly devoted to the cause of speedy 
victory in this war a far greater responsibility than ever before. 

There can be little doubt as to the attitude of the people of the nation 
toward the war. Candidates of disunity, of labor baiting, of appeasement, took 
advantage of the dissatisfaction of the people with the insufficiently aggressive 
mobilization of the people for the war, with the division of counsel in our 
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war leadership. These candidates took advantage of that dissatisfaction 
despite the fact that they themselves or the groups which they represent have 
been the sources and the causes of national indecisiveness and failure to com- 
plete total war mobilization. The very groups which have denied to our 
Commander-in-Chief their full support and cooperation in the halls of Con- 
gress and elsewhere themselves rode to victory on a wave of dissatisfaction 
with the products of their handiwork. 

In instances where the line was drawn sharply and clearly between active 
aggressive action to win the war on the one hand and appeasement and de- 
featism on the other, candidates pledged to wholehearted unity behind total 
war action were victorious. Elsewhere with issues beclouded, with the forces 
of labor and other supporters of the leadership of our Commander-in-Chief 
not always united, and with the finger not accurately pointed to the purveyors 
of confusion and of internal opposition, the candidates qualified for member- 
ship in a true win-the-war Congress went down to defeat. Now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That in the new Congress, labor faces with redoubled earn- 
estness and intentness of purpose the absolute necessity for a maximum of 
unity in the mobilization of all of our resources at home and abroad for a 
speedy victory. The task requires that the CIO mobilize more effectively than 
ever for the purpose of focussing nation-wide attention upon the significance 
of the activities of our elected officials, for keeping the people of America 
alert in the needs of our national war effort and for voicing the insistence of 
the American people on unity, regardless of political affiliations, behind our 
Commander-in-Chief in the aggressive prosecution of the war to a speedy and 
successful conclusion. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, it is important that we briefly discuss this resolution and the political 
situation we find ourselves confronted with. As one representative of labor 
I think I voice the sentiments of the CIO and organized labor in general when 
I say that the recent elections may be of benefit to our people if we will only 
take advantage of the situation and make up our minds definitely and con- 
clusively that labor must pay more attention to organizing the unorganized 
and strengthening the unions already organized in order that labor and our 
nation may be protected. One of the things we find as a result of the recent 
election is this very fundamental fact, that many of our own people have, 
instead of looking to their unions to bring about a better life for labor and 
the common people of this nation, in many instances forgotten the funda- 
mental principles of organized labor and what it means and have depended 
entirely too much on government action to benefit labor. So that now, as 
we have seen the results of the last election, we will have to buckle on our 
armor and go out and fight as we have never fought to organize the unorgan- 
ized and strengthen our great CIO labor movement as well as the rest of the 
labor movement. 

In this election, as I see it and as I know it in some instances, first, many 
of our own people that are working every day and whose wages are relatively 
high forgot all about protecting themselves on the political field and did not 
go out and vote or did not take that interest in the elections that they should. 
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Many people moving around from one plant to the other were not registered. 
Thousands of our union boys in the armed forces did not vote. All of those 
things taken together had quite a great bearing on the result of our recent 
elections. 


One instance that I know more about probably than any other was the 
situation in the state of West Virginia, where labor probably had built up a 
political situation unequalled in that state and probably in any other state 
in our Union. Labor had elected men to practically all of the offices in that 
state that were friendly, many of them champions of the cause of labor. But 
what happened in the last election? The governor of the state of West 
Virginia, whom labor has elected to office for many years and some of the 
others in that state, who had been elected to office through the power and the 
influence of our great CIO organizations in West Virginia, for political reasons 
decided to scrap the CIO, and the men in that organization responsible for 
their elections in the past, and they tied their kite to our former friend, John 
L. Lewis, and as a result of that action and that action alone, every solitary 
candidate in West Virginia who espoused the cause of Lewis and accepted 
his support was overwhelmingly defeated. 


I point that out to you to show you that many mistakes were made by 
politicians themselves in this last election, and I believe, knowing the people 
as I do, that the great majority of the people of the state of West Virginia are 
just as solidly behind President Roosevelt today as they were in 1936 and 
1940. 

So that our enemies need not take too much consolation in the results of 
these elections. I say further that in many instances where labor was on the 
job and got the vote out there labor again was successful. I point with pride 
to the many districts in this country where we had a large number of mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers of America and in many of those districts 
we were able to carry on as we had in the past and elect our friends to Con- 
gress and the other offices of our government. So, I say to you now that the 
one thing that all of us must be thinking about is first to fight harder than we 
ever fought before, because that is going to be necessary in Washington; but 
what is just as important—and this thought I want to leave with every 
delegate in this convention—is that we must, as we have never worked before, 
build our unions, organize the unorganized, so that we can say to America and 
the world, regardless of what politicians may do, our unions are going to 
protect labor and the rights of labor and the progress that labor has made in: 
the United States of America. 


DELEGATE PROBE: Brother Chairman and delegates: I feel in discuss- 
ing this resolution that it is probably the most important resolution facing us 
out of the entire group. Checking over the resolutions submitted by the Reso- 
lutions Committee I find there are some 19 out of 28 dealing with some form 
of political action. I feel further, in discussing this resolution exactly as 
Brother Reuther felt yesterday, that there is no program or platform brought 
out in this particular resolution. I think, and I speak very briefly and bluntly, 
that in our national leaders and our national officers and the whole secondary 
leadership we have not given the leadership in this political action. In going 
to some of the local unions I have been told that political action has no place 
in unions and there is a certain amount of antagonism we must overcome if we 
hope to get anywhere in this question. 
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I feel today, and I make somewhat of an analysis and survey, that local 
unions, the rank and file, feel that it is useless to participate in political action. 

We found in Michigan that probably anywhere ,from 25 to 35 per cent 
of our people were not even registered to vote. I don’t know how we are going 
to discuss a legislative platform or legislative program if we find our people 
have not taken interest. They don’t even think that it is important to register, 
and then when election day comes around they do not get out and cast their 
ballots. Today’s society has been partially transformed, and although we 
haven’t got any form of socialism or technocracy or anything else, collective 
bargaining as we have come to know it has probably been taken over by the 
government. 

I agree in part with what Brother Bittner says, but I don’t feel that 
organizing alone is enough, because if we are just going to organize our 
workers today you may have one hundred per cent closed shop; you can close 
that plant down, you can put a picket line around it and there won’t be a 
single solitary worker in that plant. But that isn’t going to get a raise in 
wages. If you want to get a raise in wages, if you want to call a strike you 
are going to have to go to the government. 

It is in that field that I think the CIO should work today. I think that 
a program should be advanced, and I think it should be an extensive program. 
I think that the national officers should devote a certain time so that every 
representative of every national union here may go back to their localities 
and should instruct their affiliates that this question of political action is 
extremely important. 

I would hate to go back to some of these local unions, as I have in the past, 
and have the officers tell me that it is the policy not to engage in political 
action. I think we are going to have to be extremely careful, and I again 
say in looking over these resolutions there are 19 out .of 28 dealing with 
political action. They ask us to go to the government. They say nothing 
about organizing our workers so that when we go to the government we have 
some friends whom we can go to and get something for them. 

Unless we do something in this field, unless we arouse ourselves, unless 
our local union membership are given some leadership in this thing, we are 
going to be extremely sorry. I regret exceedingly that in this resolution we 
were not given some constructive, militant program so that when we go back 
to our membership we can point out to them that we have got a militant 
program and we are going to be able to achieve some of these things through- 
out the year. 

In closing I want to say that today, on a national basis, if you want any 
tires, if you want any sugar, if you want any coffee, if you want any car you 
go to a political agency. It seems only common sense that the economy of 
this nation has been taken over by the government and that it is time the 
unions entered into that same phase itself with 100 percent program. 


DELEGATE MERRILL, United Office and Professional Workers: I 
would like to discuss the resolution briefly. I consider'it one of the clearest 
arguments on this subject which I have ever read as coming out of a labor 
gathering. I think a careful reading of that resolution, together with the 
companion resolutions and the reports of officers would convince the delegate 
who preceded me that CIO definitely has a program, that the organized labor 
movement in this country is really in a position to implement its political 
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program. The political problem before the American people is a problem of 
massing support behind the Commander-in-Chief. That is the problem of 
labor, of the farmer, of the middle classes, and of the whole American people. 

Now, it seems to me that we have a job in the light of what took place 
in the recent elections to estimate for ourselves whether the policies that we 
are adopting are the kind of policies that are going to do that trick. 

I would like to briefly examine the factors that entered into the recent 
elections for the purpose of seeing whether our policies, whether the brilliant 
report of President Murray, effectively gives the answer. I think it does. I 
look at the recent elections and read the analysis of this subject by the Gallup 
Poll, and I do not come to the same conclusion as they do. I do not believe 
that the significance of the soldiers’ vote, that the change in the status of the 
thousands and millions of wage earners was alone a significant answer. Nor 
do I think that the conclusion can be drawn that there was not a shift in 
political sentiment in the United States. There was a shift in the political 
sentiment and that shift was definitely behind the Republican Party. It seems 
to me that that cannot be sidestepped and it cannot be argued against. These 
gains did take place but to argue that there was a landslide for the Republican 
Party seems to me to be equally nonsense. There was no landslide. The 
elections in all cases were narrow and labor had definitely, as Delegate 
Bittner pointed out, a very real responsibility which in many areas we failed 
to really discharge. 

The main issue which I feel determined the course of this election was 
the hunger and the anxiety of the American people to get on with the war. 
It was the determination of the American people to know what it is that the 
Government is asking them to do in this grave crisis in our national affairs, 
and the absence to clear answers to these questions resulted in grave political 
confusion throughout the country, and this confusion also entered the ranks 
of labor. 

Now, in examining the Officers’ Report and the resolutions which have 
been put forward for discussion and adoption here, we can see that labor is 
genuinely putting forward answers which will enable the American people to 
conclusively select their own political course. Our officers’ report puts forth 
the need for offensive warfare as the keynote of all American efforts, all 
American thinking and all American discussion; our officers report and the 
discussion of our President and the other leaders of the CIO takes up the 
question of centralized war planning, as it has never been taken up in this 
country before. And I say if delegates want to have an implementation to 
their program that this has to guide every activity. We have to carry this 
forward not only to the war action but to all non-labor groups, back home in 
the areas where we come from to make them understand that really labor 
has the answer and is giving the answer sincerely and zealously. 

Then, I think it is important for labor to give the kind of leadership that 
the resolution quite properly calls for. It cannot give that kind of leadership 
as would politicians. It has to give political leadership as labor men and labor 
statesmen, and in dealing with this problem as labor statesmen they must 
necessarily deal with the problems with which they are most familiar. Today 
these problems with which labor is most familiar lie at the very heart of the 
basic questions before the American people, literally the question of life or 
death for the individual and our democratic institutions. It seems to me that 
this resolution quite properly scores the Republican Party, sections of the 
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Republican Party rather, and sections of the Democratic Party for the fact 
that they have deliberately sabotaged in the past the President’s win-the-war 
policies, and then when these policies do not work with 100 percent efficiency 
take advantage of it for the purpose of undermining full support to the war 
effort. That has happened not only in the past. It is going to happen con- 
stantly in the future on every issue before the American people unless labor 
makes the American people and particularly its own membership consciously 
aware, equips it to understand exactly what is taking place in the United 
States today. That is why I think one of the political issues before the 
American people, proved and underscored by these recent elections is the 
need for labor’s representation directly within the cabinet of the United States. 


This, it seems to me, not only would help to clarify the position of labor 
and consequently of the entire American people with reference to its own 
basic political problems, but will guarantee that labor would in the area from 
which we all come hammer away from everywhere behind the President of 
the United States with that kind of political support to which he is entitled. 
And I think in this convention one of the most significant things that we did 
was the kind of applause that we gave to President Murray when he called 
for direct representation within the Cabinet. I think that we should ask 
for it every day that this convention is in session, and I think we should ask 
for that, ask for it and demand it, not as the right of labor simply to be repre- 
sented within the Cabinet, but as a guarantee of national unity, as a guarantee 
of the kind of national unity which will result in election victories for the 
President of the United States and not election defeats. 


DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployes of America: I believe that we must face the fact that the election of 
1942 was a defeat for labor in the sense that we failed to utilize forces to put 
forward on the election field labor’s program. There is no question in my 
mind that the tendency to vote for the Republican Party was the result of 
weaknesses that we find in our Government today. While Wendell Willkie’s 
criticism a week before the election was sound in many respects, it played into 
the hands of the worst enemies of our war effort and the worst enemies for 
the program that Wendell Willkie presented. The election of 1942, it seems 
to me, was a rehearsal for 1944. There were elements there playing their 
part within the Democratic Party to defeat the New Deal, to defeat the 
domestic and farm policies of our President’s Government, the leadership of 
the New Deal. Those forces in New York, led by Farley and in other parts 
of the country, led by other reactionaries within the Democratic Party, were 
making their first attempts to defeat the New Deal in the winning of the 
war and the kind of peace that will follow the war. 

In New York State the American Labor Party polled its biggest percent- 
age vote in its history because the organized workers, for the most part, saw 
through the efforts of these reactionaries. But that was not sufficient. We 
must take the offensive and the organized labor movement, particularly the 
CIO, must try to unite the American Federation of Labor and all progressive 
people in our country on the political field so that in 1944 we not only are 
successful in getting a man like Wallace and yes, even Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, if we are still in the war, as a candidate for President, but that we suc- 
ceed in electing those candidates. We can do it, it seems to me by organizing 
now throughout the country with the CIO setting up a political committee, 
not only a legislative committee but a political committee that will organize 
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our forces in every single state so that we can play our proper role in seeing 
to it that our Government shall be a Government that is not only aggressively 
fighting this war for victory, but will see to it that the peace that will follow 
will be a peace that will benefit the workers of the entire world. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will please be in order. I am 
going to request the delegates to respect the regulations, and confine them- 
selves to about five-minute discussions. I don’t think we are going to save 
the universe by too much talk on this resolution. 


DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: It may yet turn out to be 
that the result of the recent election may be a blessing in disguise. It is a 
bitter pill to swallow but, swallow it we must, and the responsibility to a large 
extent, though not wholly, is that of the CIO Unions. Now, before I go into 
that, I want to point out that for my information, coming from sections where 
I made inquiries, the Democratic machine itself fell down or laid down on the 
job. If you just examine conditions in your own locality you will find that 
that is true. 

Now the original reason for this was, if we go back a little bit in 1936, 
We made an all-out campaign. Our CIO members were up all hours of the 
night traveling from door to door to give out literature. In the 1932 campaign © 
they did the same thing. They persuaded voters to get out to the polls and 
exercise their franchise, not only to elect a Democratic President but to 
clean the Republicans and the Wall Streeters out of Washington. They had 
an intense satisfaction in getting rid of that element, and when you come to 
examine the result of the recent election or the causes for the election going 
as they did you will find the entire element we cleaned out of Wall Street 
in 1932 and 1936 are back stronger than ever. The Liberty League is in con- 
trol in Washington, Wall Street, the banking interests, the manufacturing 
interests are back. The dollar-a-year men are getting appointments to office 
in Washington, and in saying that it is not a matter of jealousy on my part. 
I have never been a candidate for appointment to a political office, nor do I 
intend to be. Nevertheless, the political machine throughout the country lives 
on appointments, on the jobs they get from Washington and from their State 
Capitols. 

This time Washington had no job for anybody that voted for Roosevelt 
heretofore. The dollar-a-year men had the most important appointments. 

There is a story that comes out of Washington—I think it was in the 
Merry-Go-Round—that somebody brought to Roosevelt’s attention the fact 
that Knudsen had appointed 24 men just that week, and 23 of them were 
Republicans. The President jokingly asked Knudsen about the proposition. 
Knudsen said, “Well, I don’t know; I will look into it.” A week later he met 
him and he said, “Mr. President, that was right. Twenty-three of those men 
were Republicans and one was a Democrat, but he voted against Roosevelt 
the last time.” 

Now, that’s a joke, apparently, but it is a fact and the Democratic 
politicians throughout the country were hungry. They were disappointed and 
they failed to respond in their work at the polls. Now, where did the CIO 
fail? Many of them failed, many of our local unions, our union councils, 
neglected to get the voters to register in the first place. In the second place 
the resolutions we pass here, the plans we make, all are agreed to by us, but 
when we go back home we fail to get them down to the membership. They 
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don’t know what we are doing; they don’t know what resolutions are passed. 
They don’t know what they are, and the result is that they are neglectful. 
Election time comes around and they find that they have forgotten to vote, 
and they didn’t vote. Where labor was on the job we got good results. In 
New York, for instance, as the speaker just preceding me said, we got a larger 
percentage of the vote for the labor party than ever before in the history of 
the state, and something more to the point—the Democrats elected 26 Con- 
gressmen with labor’s support. The Republicans elected 24 Congressmen and 
some of them were with labor’s support. So, labor was on the job. 

Now, why should labor be against the Democratic party in the state of 
New York and not against the Congressmen? It was because before the last 
convention in New York Jim Farley announced that Bennett was going to be 
the candidate, and labor would have to take it and like it. Well, they didn’t 
take it and they didn’t like it, and I think Bennett is through. I would sug- 
gest to the labor party in New York that they go back there now and tell the 
Democratic’ party that if Jim Farley is going to be chairman of that party 
that labor will never join with the Democratic party while he is at the head 
of it. 

In Pennsylvania where labor was on the job two Congressmen lost, and 
it is expected that both of them will be in Congress by the time election time 
comes around, because there is no question that their votes were stolen. 

So labor has a job and let’s get on the job. Let’s make up our minds that 
Wwe are going to take advantage of the lesson that the recent election taught. 
Let’s be on the job 365 days in the year. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Cannon, let’s rush this thing. 


DELEGATE CANNON: In the big local unions where they have member- 
ships of 30,000 to 80,000 they can’t reach the membership. They can’t get 
into the meeting and there is not even a stadium in the country that can 
accommodate the members in some of those locals, but what must be decided 
is to reach each of those members and get them to exercise their franchise 
and follow, if possible, the resolutions passed by the CIO. 


DELEGATE ADAMS, International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union: The program of the CIO in the political field is right, but it has got to 
be carried out. The president of our national organization and the executive 
board can’t do it. It has got to be done by the CIO, the active members in 
all the states. In Oregon we had quite a bit of reaction. As far as my own 
county is concerned, which is the fifth legislative district, the state ordinarily 
is overwhelmingly Republican. We have now and then been able to elect a 
Democrat here and there throughout the state, and in Multnomah county, 
the industrial center, which has a third of the population in the whole state, 
we had some organized effort in the election two years ago. The State CIO 
Council and the Commonwealth Federation, which is affiliated, by the way, to 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, did quite a bit of work and as a consequence we 
elected a slight majority from the fifth district of Multnomah county to the 
legislature. This election was due in no small part to the efforts of CIO and 
the Commonwealth Federation, which worked together in the past, but this 
time it was very weak. Consequently only three Democrats went to the 
legislature out of a delegation from that county of thirteen. 

I want to emphasize that we have got to get in the political field and do 
a real work, and not only have we got to do work, but in doing that work 
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we have got to have some finance. We must have some advocation of that 
in our locals, our state councils and in our industrial councils throughout 
the states so that they will get in and work and put a little finance in. You 
have got to have finance in anything you do, and in the political field you 
have got to do a lot of work, as well as finance. I hope that every delegate 
goes back to his respective local, his district and state council, from this 
convention and stresses the fact that we must get in the political field. Labor 
absolutely supported the Democratic ticket. The Republican ticket, in the 
state of Oregon, sent back two men who have never yet given the New 
Deal a vote and who had made the statement a short while before the election 
that Roosevelt was tearing down democracy. Those men knocked the New 
Deal administration all the way through, so you can see that we in that state 
need some political propagandizing and the CIO has got to do that, because 
the AFL has not taken the proper stand and has not been behind the true 
progressives by any means, and they have bucked the CIO and they have 
failed to cooperate with the CIO in those places. 

So, we must get in as a national organization and take what the program 
calls for and get back home and work and work hard in the political field and 
put in some finances as well. 

Several delegates called for the closing of debate. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There seems to be an overwhelming demand 
on the part of the delegates that debate close. Do I hear a motion to that 
effect ? 

A delegate moved that debate cease. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. Those favoring the motion will say “aye.” 
Contrary “no.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will interrupt the regular procedure 
for just a moment. 


Presentation to President Murray 


A committee composed of James O. Cannady, international vice president 
of the New England district, United Transport Service Employes of America; 
Richard Hamme, chairman of the Boston Council, and Robert Nichols, secre- 
tary to the Boston Council, came to the platform. 


MR. CANNADY: President Murray, officers and delegates assembled, 
ladies and gentlemen—It is indeed a pleasure to have this privilege to stand 
before you at this gathering. President Murray, we the Red Caps of New 
England, are conscious of the four cardinal principles laid down in the At- 
lantic Charter. We know of no better example of these cardinal principles 
than you have exemplified in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. There- 
fore, Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to present to you a token from 
the New England Red Caps, in the form of this brief case, and we assure you 
that you will get many letters from our international president, Willard S. 
Townsend, and we are sure you will give them your proper attention. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I do want to express to our boys who are 
members of our union of Red Caps and Transport Service Employes, over 
which Brother Willard Townsend presides, my appreciation for this splendid 
case which they have presented me here this morning. When the package 
was opened I thought .it was a bag to put that new suit of mine in. I dis- 
covered, however, that it is a brief case and it will be exceedingly useful to 
me in hauling my correspondence around from place to place, and to Brother 
Townsend and the members of his organization may I again express my 
wholesome appreciation for this tribute, symbolizing their affection toward 
me personally. 

Thank you. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee wishes to re- 
port on a special resolution that is not contained in the printed report. It 
deals with the Transport Workers’ Union of America and it is as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 29 
Transport Workers—New York 


WHEREAS (1) The Transport Workers Union of America presented to 
the New York City Board of Transportation a request on behalf of the 32,000 
employes of said Board of Transportation for a general wage increase, im- 
proved working conditions, union security and a labor-management committee, 
all of which is in conformity with the decisions of the National War Labor 
Board and the war-time labor policies of our national government; 


2. The Board of Transportation has refused, after more than 3 months 
of negotiation, to grant any part of said request; 

3. The Board of Transportation has hereby demoralized and is actually 
disrupting the labor force upon whom New York’s transit facilities depend for 
the successful performance of their war-time burdens; 

4. The Board of Transportation is therefore responsible for the creation 
of a dispute which might interrupt work which contributes to the effective 
prosecution of the war; 

5. The Board of Transportation has refused to submit said dispute either 
to conciliation, mediation or arbitration; 

6. By reason of the aforementioned conduct of the Board of Transporta- 
tion, the Transport Workers’ Union has this day filed a petition with the Na- 
tional War Labor Board requesting that said War Labor Board assume juris- 
diction of the dispute and to decide same in accordance with its own decisions. 
Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations in convention 
assembled, urge the National War Labor Board to assume jurisdiction of the 
dispute that has arisen between the Transport Workers’ Union and the 
Board of Transportation and make a just determination of same; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the National 
War Labor Board. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE QUILL, Transport Workers Union: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I ask for this special resolution because of the unusual situation that 
exists between our union and the Board of Transportation in New York City. 
Some two years ago the city acquired the lines now known as the Unified 
System. At that time the Transport Workers Union held closed shop agree- 
ments with the roads that were taken over. Since that time we have had con- 
stant trouble with the Board of Transportation on the question of agreements 
and collective bargaining. In 1940, on the eve of a showdown, whereby we 
were compelled to threaten a city-wide strike on transit, the Board of Trans- 
portation was compelled to yield. At that time we thought the question was 
settled once and for all. In 1941, again on the eve of another showdown, when 
President Murray came into town in the last minute and again succeeded in 
bringing over the contracts, we again avoided trouble on the city lines. 


Since that time the chairman of the Board of Transportation, Mr. Delaney, 
seizing the opportunity that is now at hand whereby we are living up to the 
agreement reached by CIO to drop all strikes and all threats of strikes for the 
duration of the war, Mr. Delaney decides to have business as usual, and with 
his business as usual he says you cannot have this case taken to the War 
Labor Board, you cannot have arbitration, you cannot have negotiation, you 
cannot have mediation. We came to Mr. Delaney with a labor management 
plan and Mr. Delaney said, “There is no need for that plan. We did not have 
it in the Spanish-American War, we did not have it in the last war, and there 
is no need for it in this war.” Of course it will be remembered that Mr. 
Delaney was born during the Civil War, and he cannot very well take notice of 
what is going on today. 

There are 32,000 workers involved in the transportation lines of New 
York City and 4,000,000 people. We claim from this platform that the lives 
of the people of the city of New York are in constant danger, should there 
be air raids in New York City, because Mr. Delaney refuses to cooperate with 
us in marking out the exits, the emergency stairways, the tunnels and the 
other parts of the lines where the lives of the people could be saved. Further 
than that, Mr. Delaney refused our plan for complete lighting of the New 
York subways. There is no need for the blackout in the subways. Mr. 
Delaney says he will not consider our plan. Slowly but surely four million 
people are coming to total blindness because of the foolish lighting system 
in the subways. 

Mr. Murray went to Mr. Delaney and the mayor of the city of New York, 
and still the Board of Transportation will not yield. We have asked the War 
Labor Board to take over this case. There cannot be a War Labor Board to 
take care of cases in one section of the community and not in the other. Today 
it is only the city of New York operating transportation, but tomorrow the 
government may be operating the shipyards and steel mills, and if we fail in 
our collective bargaining arrangements in New York, to that extent govern- 
ment will refuse collective bargaining to other industries. So I come and ask 
for your support and tell you again that the Transport Workers’ Union, despite 
attempts for two years to smash it, is growing stronger by the hour, and that 
no matter what may happen they will not yield their union and their right to 
collective bargaining, they will not yield their right to help win this war. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I merely wanted to add a little to what President 
Quill has said in connection with this matter. I think the country should 
know that, by virtue of the recent edict of the President of the United States 
the War Labor Board and the Board of Economic Stabilization recently cre- 
ated by the President, through its chairman, Mr. James Byrnes, has assumed 
jurisdiction over all wages in the United States. The Transport Workers’ 
Union, in furtherance of their collective bargaining principles, have for a 
period of months been attempting to negotiate a contract with New York 
City’s Board of Transportation. The Transport Workers’ Union has failed in 
that the Board of Transportation has refused to complete the execution of 
either a collective bargaining contract or a decent understanding with that 
organization, the result being that there is now a dispute between the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union and New York City’s Board of Transportation. 


The War Labor Board was created for the purpose of assuming jurisdic- 
tion over all disputes. That sort of an understanding organized labor has had 
with the President of the United States and with the War Labor Board. The 
Board of Transportation, in view of this dispute, has refused to accept arbi- 
tration of its differences with the Transport Workers’ Union. 


The Transport Workers’ Union, in compliance with the decisions which 
this organization has made not to strike for the duration of the war, seeks 
the protection of the War Labor Board for the orderly adjudication of its 
differences with the Board of Transportation, and in that endeavor they have 
requested the president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to talk 
to Mayor LaGuardia and the Chairman of the New York Board of Transpor- 
tation. 

Accordingly, some three weeks ago I called upon Mayor LaGuardia and 
I expressed to him the hope that his good offices would be used for the purpose 
of perfecting a peaceable, orderly agreement with the Transport Workers 
Union. I had a pleasant conversation with Mayor LaGuardia and he suggested 
at its conclusion that I continue my discussions with Mr. Delaney, the chair- 
man of the New York City Board of Transportation. I thereupon had a con- 
ference with Mr. Delaney which lasted for a period of one hour and thirty 
minutes. I told him that he ought to continue his conversations with the 
officers of this organization and endeavor to arrive at an amicable understand- 
ing. Mr. Delaney advised me that the problems were involved and technical 
in nature, that he did not believe that the workers employed by the Board 
of Transportation in New York City would be justified in taking their case 
away from the Board of Transportation; that he recognized the justice of the 
transit workers’ claims for improved living standards, but that he could not 
agree with me that the War Labor Board should assume jurisdiction because 
of an alleged civil service status that the workers employed by the New 
York Transit System had in that city. I told him that the New York transit 
workers were employed by an industrial corporation, owned and operated by 
the city of New York for profit, that it ought to be placed in an entirely 
different category than that involving a fireman, a policeman, a street cleaner 
or an ordinary office worker, that those workers down through the years had 
occupied a distinct collective bargaining status, and that when the city of 
New York took the lines over that status was continued, and that under the 
circumstances there was no good moral grounds upon which the New York 
Board of Transportation could stand against the perfection of a collective 
bargaining agreement with the Transport Workers’ Union. 
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Mr. Delaney thereupon stated that he would continue his conversations 
with the Transport Workers’ officers. These conversations have in some 
fashion or other been continued to the point where there is now a dispute 
that might very well threaten the opeation of the transit lines in New York 
City—not by virtue of a strike being called by the Transport Workers’ Union 
or by any endorsement that the Congress of Industrial Organizations would 
give to a strike, because we are opposed to the calling of a strike in that 
system, but because of the dissatisfactions that grow out of the injustices 
heaped upon workers now employed by the New York Board of Transportation, 
the refusal of the New York Board of Transportation to recognize the 
legitimate claims of workers employed by that system. 

I accordingly advised Mr. Delaney and the mayor of the city of New York 
that in the event a dispute grew out of this situation, in all likelihood the 
Transport’ Workers’ Union would duly ask for the certification of their case 
before the War Labor Board. 

So here we have thousands of workers, through the medium of a resolu- 
tion, asking this convention today to support their contentions in presenting 
to the War Labor Board their wholly justifiable claims for mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 

The substance of the resolution is, therefore, confined to a claim, first, - 
by the Transport Workers’ Union; secondly, supported by the president of 
this organization; that the War Labor Board assume jurisdiction over this 
case now. Those are the facts. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote of the 


convention. 
ARMISTICE DAY OBSERVANCE 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now 11 o’clock on the 11th day of Novem- 
ber, 1942—Armistice Day, or at least we are celebrating the anniversary 
of that great occasion. I am going to call upon the secretary of the Resolu- 
tions Committee at this moment to present a resolution for your consideration 
dealing with this very important occasion. 

Committee Secretary Pressman then read the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION NO. 15 
Memoriam to Members of the Armed Forces of the United States 


Thousands of Americans have already made the supreme sacrifice for their 
country. These men who have died all over the world on land, on sea and in 
the air, have demonstrated a courage and a heroism which is the heritage of 
all Americans. 

We salute these heroes. We now give our pledge that as soldiers of the 
home front we shall continue to provide an avalanche of materials of war to 
our armed forces so that they, with the armed forces of our United Nations, 
may successfully terminate this war as quickly as possible. We also give our 
pledge that come what may we shall maintain at home the same offensive 
spirit as our soldiers, airmen and sailors and smash any attempt of the ap- 
peasers and defeatists who may seek to frustrate the heroic efforts of our 
armed forces in battle. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
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The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman Bittner. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the resolution. Those 
favoring the resolution will rise to their feet. Those opposed to the resolution 
will do likewise. The resolution has been adopted by the unanimous rising 
vote of the delegates in this convention, and in accordance with the intent of 
the resolution, I now respectfully request the delegates to rise and stand for 
one minute in silent tribute to the soldiers who have given their lives in the 
present great world struggle. 

In accordance with the president’s request, the delegates arose and re- 
mained standing for a brief time. 

Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 20 
On the Right of New York City Employes to Organize 


WHEREAS (1) There are in the city of New York more than a million 
workers who enjoy the benefits of self-organization into unions of their own 
choosing, and who constitute the largest single body of organized workers in 
any city of the United States. 

(2) The largest single employer in the city of New York is the city itself. 
Tens of thousands of the men and women in its various departments and 
agencies are today being denied the right to join unions of their own choosing 
and to be represented by their elected representatives because of the anti- 
union actions of city officials; and 

(3) It is unthinkable that the will of an electorate in which labor is such 
a determining factor can so be interpreted as to countenance an administrative 
policy which forbids New York City employes these elementary American 
rights; now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO call upon Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of the 
city of New York, to direct his subordinates, representatives and appointees 
in all city departments and agencies to refrain from obstructing the workers 
from joining organizations of their own choosing, and to deal with their 
democratically elected representatives; and 


(2) That this convention direct the New York State Industrial Union 
Council and the Greater New York Industrial Union Council to exert every 
possible influence to see to it the right of New York city’s employes to organ- 
ize and enjoy the fruits of their organization be assured. 


DELEGATE JAMES KING, State, County and Municipal Workers: Presi- 
dent Murray’s report notes that our union, the State, County and Municipal 
Workers Union of America, is hindered in its organizational activities because 
of the arrogance of various public officials. This convention ought to know 
that New York is overburdened with such arrogant officials. Last year our 
union in New York City was able to organize over 4,000 workers in the sanita- 
tion department. In spite of that, not only were we denied the right to repre- 
sent our own members, but Commissioner Carey granted sole recognition to 
an AFL outfit without the benefit of election or any other method of determin- 
ing the desires of the workers in the sanitation department. 
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An interesting by-product of that policy was demonstrated in the salvage 
campaign in New York City. Some eight months ago our union president 
presented a plan for salvage worked out by our own sanitation people, but 
rather than give us any form of recognition that campaign was held up for 
eight months in New York, and even then only brought about through prod- 
ding on the part of the federal government. 

In another department, the Department of Parks, presided over by Bob 
Moses, they have refused to meet with our union for five years. We know 
that the commissioners do not make the labor policy in New York. That 
policy is made by the boss, and the boss, without any ifs or ands or buts, is 
Mayor LaGuardia. It is an old saying that a wise man knows his boss, and 
we know LaGuardia. We know of his reaction to a bill which we introduced 
in the New York City Council. This bill asked for the right of the men to 
organize and to represent our own members and to negotiate grievances with 
departmental heads. Last month a committee from the Greater New York 
Industrial Union Council went to see Mayor LaGuardia and asked his support 
of this bill, or rather that he remove his opposition to the bill, opposition 
which had become general knowledge in labor and political circles in New 
York City. He told us unqualifiedly he was opposed to the bill. He even did 
more. During the course of that meeting he was actually abusive to the 
committee for a period of an hour and fifteen minutes. The astounding fact 
is that LaGuardia was elected by an electorate, the backbone of which is com- 
posed of labor, and we are convinced that that backbone, that electorate does 
not desire labor policy toward his own employes such as LaGuardia has car- 
ried on for the last five years. 


His own labor secretary, Mrs. Epstein, whom he fired recently, made the 
statement that LaGuardia’s greatest unsolved problem was that the city 
employes in New York City had no channel through which to solve their 
grievances. Well, we don’t say that it is unsolved. We had LaGuardia for 
five years and no effort was made to solve the problem. 


The Treasury Department issued a public statement last week indicting 
New York City as being one of the three large cities that failed to have a 
payroll allotment on war bonds. Nine months ago we presented that plan to 
the city of New York, but because we were not able to discuss the plan, it was 
never put into practice and when it was pointed out to Mayor LaGuardia by 
the Treasury Department he made the point that one of the reasons he did 
not have such a plan was that he might have to put through wage cuts to 
already underpaid employes. 

The policy carried on by Mayor LaGuardia involved 100,000 city employes 
exclusive of transport workers. We believe this convention ought to endorse 
this resolution unanimously and further point out to him the fact that while 
he supports a pro-labor policy which applies throughout the rest of the country, 
he promotes an anti-labor policy in his own back yard toward his own em- 
ployes. 


DELEGATE FURAY, State, County and Municipal Employes: I think it is 
a surprise to most people to find LaGuardia an anti-union employer. At least 
it is to us in the middle west. I come from Michigan, and we felt that La- 
Guardia was a progressive pro-labor political force in this country. 
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I think the time has passed when governmental employes should be set 
aside in a separate category and denied all the rights and privileges given to 
all other types of employes. 

In Michigan we have organized some 13,000 public employes. We do not 
deal with the employers and the politicians there as if we were a second- 
handed labor union. We have 14 union shop contracts in effect now. We have 
15 sole collective bargaining contracts with municipalities, with Boards of 
Education, and in addition to that we have the voluntary wage assignment for 
state employes in the state of Michigan. 

We have led the way in establishing bargaining rights for public employes, 
and as long as Mayor LaGuardia is allowed to campaign as a pro-labor poli- 
tician and still oppose the organization of his employes, we in Michigan are 
suffering a threat to the precedents that we have already set up. We hope 
that all the delegates here, especially from New York, will let Mayor La- 
Guardia know their wishes, that public employes, government employes, have 
just as mueh right to organize and bargain collectively as anyone else. We 
are not second-rate citizens. We deserve the same rights granted the rest 
of free labor in this country. I think that LaGuardia can be forced to take a 
pro-labor stand if labor itself unitedly raises a voice in opposition to this type 
of anti-labor baiting. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


Committee to Escort Senator Claude Pepper 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to ask the following delegates to 
serve as a committee to call upon Senator Pepper and escort him to the plat- 
form: Richard Frankensteen, N. A. Zonarich, Morris Muster, John Green, 
John Yancey, Allan Haywood, Sam Hogan and Harold Straub. 

The delegates will please be at ease for a few minutes and the messengers 
and ushers will distribute yesterday’s proceedings. 

Again I want to request, in fact urge all of you to be prompt in attend- 
ance here at 2 o’clock. Beginning at 2 o’clock this afternoon the convention 
will undertake the discussion of some of its most important resolutions. You 
are representing organizations back home, and do not neglect your duty. Be 
here at 2 o’clock. The rules require you to be here. 

I don’t like the idea of starting the convention at 9:30 in the morning 
when there are about two dozen delegates here. I have to do it to keep the 
machinery of the organization in operation. I am giving you that little bit 
of advice because I think it will help you more than it will help me. 

The special committee in the rear of the hall is ready to escort Senator 
Pepper to the platform. Please come forward. 

Some time ago, while the very important question of manpower was 
under consideration, as it is of course today, the distinguished Senator from 
the state of Florida, Senator Pepper, introduced a resolution suggesting to 
the members of the Upper House that before any action is taken requiring 
compulsion of any kind in the field of mobilization of industrial or agricul- 
tural workers in this country, our nation undertake the task of ascertaining 
all of the facts concerning the mobilization of our industrial manpower. Your 
organization officially supported the Pepper resolution. Later the Tolan 
committee, which had under consideration the over-all plan of an integrated 
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administration of the national war effort, submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives a unanimous report suggesting a centralized system of adminis- 
tration of the United States war effort, and again your organization sup- 
ported the report of the Tolan Committee. 

There is no man in public service that I know of who has given more time 
to the problem of industrial war plans designed to mobilize the workers of this 
country than has our distinguished visitor, Senator Pepper. Aside from that, 
he is recognized nationally as a friend of labor, and we have been exceedingly 
desirous of having our good friend come over here and address this conven- 
tion—first, because of his great knowledge of the problems that this conven- 
tion is evidencing a prime interest in, and secondly, because of his outstanding 
leadership in the field of statecraft, representing as he does the citizenry of 
the great state of Florida, and speaking as he does upon the floor of the 
Senate for the people of the United States. 

Years ago I used to hear our good friend, Jim Davis from the state of 
Pennsylvania, at mass meetings throughout my home state, observe that he 
was an old iron puddler, and down through the years he claimed an-affiliation 
with the steel industry, because some time during his early years he worked 
in a steel mill. 

It isn’t commonly known, but it is nevertheless a fact, that Senator Pep- 
per was a third helper in an open hearth furnace in a steel mill in the city 
of Birmingham just a few years ago, so he really is a steel worker. As presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers of America you know what a source of 
great personal satisfaction it is to me to present to this convention at this 
time not only a distinguished statesman, but also a steel worker in the 
person of our good friend, United States Senator Claude Pepper. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 


President Murray, distinguished officials and members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, my fellow workers, my fellow politicians, my 
fellow steel workers, and fellow Americans: As I have listened to these gen- 
erous words of introduction from your president and now mine—incidentally 
I want to appeal also for a retroactive increase in pay—I was reminded of a 
farmer in my state who one day was driving a calf along the highway. He 
came finally to a bridge which spanned a stream. Here the calf balked, planted 
his legs in front of him at an angle of about 45 degrees and placed his head 
stubbornly between his knees. The farmer was in the posture of trying to pull 
the unruly calf from this stubborn posture when a motorist approached from 
the rear. Being at once a humanitarian and one who wanted to get on with © 
his journey, the motorist blew lustily upon his horn. The sudden blast fright- 
ened the poor calf; he suddenly stretched himself and jumped over the ban- 
nister of the bridge and broke his neck on the bed below. The chagrined 
farmer looked over his shoulder at the surprised motorist and said: ‘Well, 
stranger, I appreciate what you tried to do, but that was a hell of a big toot 
for such a little calf.” 

I am profoundly grateful for the privilege of being here this morning. 
In this great audience where sentiment is being moulded which shall affect the 
destiny of a nation and the world none could be unconscious of the respon- 
sibility. To us this morning back over a quarter of a century come the words 
of those who said from a foreign shore to their fellow countrymen: “We are 
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the dead; short days ago we lived, loved, felt dawn and sunset’s glow, and 
now we lie in Flanders Field. To you with failing hand we throw the torch, 
be yours to hold it high. If ye break faith with us who die we shall not sleep, 
though poppies grow in Flanders Field.” 

With those soft sentiments ringing in our ears I wonder if it is possible 
to realize that a prominent lawyer in a great city of my state, one who calls . 
himself an American writes to any Senator or citizen such a letter as is 
dated November 4th and is addressed to me, and which I hold in my hand: 
“My dear Senator: 

“T received word today that about 50 WAAC’s were moving into the apart- 

ment hotel in which I live, and that some of the tenants have been requested 
to move out. I sincerely trust that I will not be thus inconvenienced. 
; “IT am entirely conversant with the manner in which these matters are 
handled, and I do not propose to be sold down the river as the result of the 
exercise of political influence. In the event we are disturbed I will make it 
my special business to beat you, if you run next time. 

“During the past 46 years in which I have practiced law in Florida I have 
made a few friends who are not without political influence in the communities 
in which they live. You know, or should know, that these apartments are not 
necessary to comfortably and adequately house the WAAC’s and that they 
could and should be taken care of within the confines of the military reserva- 
tions in which they will perform their services. 

“Upon reflection I have come to the conclusion that it may not be neces- 
sary to beat you, as if rationing continues it will beat you without any 
assistance. 

“Yours very truly, 





Then he signs his iniquitous name and adds a postscript: 

“Should you desire any testimonials as to my ability to carry out what I 
have promised you might COmSU]t Mar. o..cecccccecccsssseeneee and Mr. Alfred E. Smith.” 

I wonder, therefore, how many men like him participated in last Tues- 
day’s election? My fellow Americans, if the sentinel ever leaves the watch- 
tower the enemy will break over our defenses. For every man like that who 
went to the polls there was a dagger thrust in the back of patriotism and 
everything the Congress of Industrial Organizations stands for in America. 

I wish to speak to you today about the responsibility we all share of 
making democracy work in America and in the world. This day 24 years 
ago was a day of great rejoicing over the sad earth, for peace had come to a 
sad world. The Hosannas of joy and satisfaction, however, soon turned into 
dirges of bitter disillusion, for it was found that they who died had succeeded 
and we who lived had failed in making the world safe for democracy. 

In those pitable post-war days the ordinary American citizen thought 
it none of his duty to see to it that the heritage of victory was incorporated 
into a post-war world worthy of those who died. Even the verterans them- 
selves too often came back to their communities to take up the pursuits of 
peace, neglectful of the continuing obligation of their enlistment until a per- 
manent peace should have been won. And consequently there came upon the 
earth the confusion and the chaos out of which came the dictatorship which 
has spewed forth from its sinister mouth this satanic Hitler who is a curse 
to his kind. 
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I remember hearing former Chancellor Bruening of the German Reich in 
Washington say that the three principal causes out of which came Hitler and 
the modern evil nazi state were first, the inability of the governments of 
Europe to stay in power long enough adequately to meet the challenge of post- 
war problems; secondly, the inability of the governments of Europe—and he 
might have said the world—to solve the problem of currency stabilization; 
and thirdly, the inability of the statesmen of that era to solve adequately the 
problem of the adjustment of trade barriers and conditions so there might be 
a stable European or world economy. 


Those, therefore, who failed to make democracy work in those post-war 
days were responsible for the collapse of democratic effort which was once 
gloriously established even in Germany itself. I saw in the streets of Berlin 
the scars upon the buildings where it was said 3,000 citizens fell in the fight- 
ing between the citizenry and the soldiery in those sad days; and visiting in 
Germany in 1938 I rode in the car with a man who said, as we approached a 
little bridge, “You see that bridge? I had, as commander of the regiment in 
the occupation of this town, 26 citizens shot one day right there by that bridge 
abutment.” And he said, “Do you see that balcony just outside that hotel? 
We had a sharpshooter with his gun trained on that balcony, and everyone 
who came there fell dead.” 

You couldn’t go to a picture show, I am told, or a theatre without the per- 
formance being interrupted by the staccato hail of machine gun bullets in the 
streets outside. A woman could not wear a good coat to a public place with- 
out the prospect of its being snatched from her shoulders, I was told. 


Was it, therefore, surprising that a man of such devilish genius as Hitler 
could play upon the poverty of that people and make of them devils in a 
Christian world? Yet, beyond the seas rich democracies said it was no busi- 
ness of theirs if there was economic chaos in Europe. And so we embraced 
two great fallacies—the first was that what happened geographically else- 
where in the earth did not affect us, and so a Japanese butcher could mutilate 
and mangle the unoffending bodies of the resisting Chinese in Manchuria, and 
a bestial braggart could carve up the carcasses of the savages of Ethiopia; 
and those who professed Christianity, Americanism and decency in our own 
land said that it was no concern of ours. 


And in Europe itself, in Germany, Hitler could destroy the race and 
call that part of it Jews that he persecuted, and those over here safe from 
those immediate attacks said that what he does in the butchery of the Jew 
is no danger to us who reside safely here. 


Then when the final assault upon the nation began and one after another 
failed and fell before the savagery of the tyrannical attack, statesmen stood 
by and said: “That is no concern of ours.” 


I was at Nuremberg in 1938 and I saw the goose-stepping German 
legions march past a reviewing stand in which sat Hitler. I heard his 
gutteral, persuasive eloquence to that audience of 100,000, which for the 
first time incorporated the captured and perverted Austrians. I heard the 
applause that burst out of the heart of that great crowd when a thousand 
of their soldiers, bared from the waist up, in a cold, bristling, blowing wind 
and rain stood for an hour to indicate their Spartan training and strength, 
and when 2,000 girls, themselves scantily clad, marched out in dignified 
imitation of the Grecian maidens of old days to indicate that those Spartan 
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qualities were in the women as well as in the men of that new Reich. We 
saw the ceremony in which the crown and the jewels of Charlemagne were 
put away to indicate that Hitler’s right was the heir to the Empire of 
Charlemagne which once encompassed Europe. 

He wrote and he published to the world his book, yet the eye saw not 
and the ear heard not these menacing manifestations of his evil purposes 
and designs. And so, again, democracies somehow seemed to have lost the 
quality of perception.and consciousness. By some strange power he seemed 
to have seized and paralyzed their wills so that the will to fight, let alone the 
capacity to organize the battle, seems to have been driven out of those who 
embraced the worthy cause of humanity. 

Finally, danger came closer and closer to our own shores and yet speaking 
in this very city in the summer of 1941, I was debating with a Senator on 
the matter of America’s foreign policy. He had the temerity to speak for 
thirty minutes about a great menace to America, and the only name he ever 
uttered was the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the people’s constitutionally 
chosen President. You wouldn’t have known there was a Hitler on this earth, 
that there was a slant-eyed monster ready to strike and that there was one 
who yapped at the heels of the dictators pleading for a place in their great 
array. And so, even when the danger burst out over all of Europe and Asia, 
we still only partly and partially began to mobilize our strength. I believe 
and I shall believe history will recall that it was the failure of the American 
Congress to adopt the President’s recommendation in the Spring of 1939 to 
change our neutrality law that gave Hitler the assurance which caused him 
to dare to launch his legions against the borders of unoffending Poland, 
because it was only at a special session of the Fall after the war began in 
1939 that there was any assurance given to any victim of any attack, that 
America was not an emasculated nation without the moral strength or cour- 
age proposing to be one of the great nations of the earth. 

I shall never forget that sad afternoon when I was in the House of 
Commons and a deluded old gentleman, then Prime Minister of a great nation 
arose to address the Commons, and how he appeared to be prepared for a 
declaration of war; how, in the midst of his address a messenger came down 
from the gallery, and from the hand of the foreign minister delivered into 
his fingers a telegram which he noticed and at first appeared to be unable to 
conceive. He picked it up again and finally it seemed that a tear burst into 
the corner of his eye, as with a feeble and faint smile he said, ‘Now, I have 
good news to offer you,” and he read Hitler’s telegram of invitation to Berch- 
tesgaden prior to Munich. 

There was the intelligence of a great empire at its disposal and a still un- 
awareness of the nature of the menace which confronted mankind. Finally, 
the die was cast and the war came to us. At last we began to martial our 
might to resist, but here again instead of perceiving the total character of this 
war and the total mobilization which must be made of all of our strength 
if we were to stand up against those who for a generation or a decade had 
prepared for war, we started again piecemeal, to save not only our country 
but our kind of a world. Still in government, still in Congress, and still in the 
country were those who thought we could win the war with a partial mobili- 
zation of our strength; that we could continue the war upon a “business as 
usual policy”; that after all in some strange way the mighty complex forces 
responsible for production and for the waging of war would come coinci- 
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dentally together without some great mind and some planning to bring them 
into closer harmony and accordance. 


And as a citizen and a Senator, to everyone of you in this great organiza- 
tion who has through your great American President put his country above 
every other cause in what you said, in what you worked and the things you 
stood for, I give you a nation’s gratitude and recognition. But when, as was 
testified by a representative of the Steelworkers, your average work week is 
only 37 it is not because of a lack of willingness in the worker, but a lack of 
planning that made available facilities at which the workman might labor and 
raw materials which he might mould into effective implements of war. So, Iam 
venturing to say that great and grand as has been the effort and the achieve- 
ments of our incomparable President, that prophet of a new civilization, that 
champion of eventual victory, the government of the United States neither 
before nor after the beginning of the war realized the character of total war. 


Of course, therefore, there has been an evolutionary process in progress. 
We started with an agency that had little power and only a little part of the 
whole authority. We gradually converted its character into one that had 
great strength and great authority; but even today that plan is only a partial 
answer to the whole problem. Unless there is put at the top under the people’s 
President a capable authority to marshal the whole might of civilian economy, 
to challenge it by guidance and leadership to the great accomplishment by 
voluntary method, we will not be true to those men who await in every part 
of the earth today and tomorrow and in the next year for the weapons with 
which to crush our evil enemies. 


We have been seeing, therefore, however conscientious and patriotic it 
was, a division in the government authority, a duplication in effort and inade- 
quacy in planning—and I regret to say—incompetency in administration 
which has been responsible ofttimes for shortages of raw materials, oft- 
times for one part of a given implement coming out ahead of another, ofttimes 
for a prime contractor to have the opportunity to exploit a sub-contractor 
and over-serve an old customer which has made it possible, I have heard, for 
representatives of the steel industry management to gather together once a 
month in some secluded and aristocratic club and there determine the real 
policies of the industry, which have made it possible for the manpower prob- 
lem to be so badly handled that only a little bit ago there was constant talk 
of coercion and compulsion into voluntary servitude of the most dignified man 
in all the earth, the honest, capable, American workman. 


I veritably believe that, had it not been for the courageous and patriotic 
way in which your distinguished president and the other leaders of the states- 
men in labor in America came to the Congress and to the country to register 
their protests, there would have been actually conceived and launched a 
program which would have put compulsion in the place of adequacy in the 
planning of the solution of America’s manpower problem. 


Now, thanks to President Murray and to your support and to the others 
who have been responsible with him, thanks to the candor and the courage 
and the excellence of the report that has just been issued by the Management 
and Labor Committee of the War Manpower Commission, and thanks to the 
sentiment of democracy in the people of America, I believe that it is assured 
that we can work out a way whereby the workmen may be put to the needed 
job in a factory and on a farm and still the essential freedom of American 
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labor be retained and enjoyed. It is out of that realization of the necessity 
for an over-all planning and coordination of the war plan, as performed by 
the civilian economy, that Congressman Tolan in the House, and Senator 
Kilgore and I in the Senate have offered the bills with which you are familiar. 
Those bills contemplate that the President of the United States shall have in 
the administration of the civilian and military authority the same division 
that is vested in him in the National Constitution, when he. is made the 
President of the United States, a civilian economy and institution; and as 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army and-Navy, the military forces of 
the nation. In the military theatre, of course, there is centralization of au- 
thority and leadership. The section of War and Navy, the Chief: of Naval 
Operations and Commander-in-Chief of the Navy and the Chief of Staff in the 
Army make it possible, together with the head of the Air Force, for the 
President at a moment’s notice to marshal in his office the responsible leaders 
and commanders of all the military forces of this mighty nation, wherever 
they are in all the world. He would not think of calling in a corps commander 
or a division leader. He would not call in only the services of supply or the 
quartermaster corps, or the medical corps. He gives his directions and com- 
mands through their responsible leaders who have their own foundation or- 
ganization through which they effectively perform. Yet, we have somehow 
thought that the civilian economy, complicated and complex as it was, spread 
all over a mighty nation involving innumerable aspects, would somehow 
achieve harmony with just a little direction and simplification in planning and 
leadership. 

So, this plan proposes that under the President there shall be established, 
as the effective leader who shall be responsible for the conduct of the war 
by the civilian population, what is called an office of War Mobilization, over 
which shall be a director, one man. Assisting him, over which he shall preside, 
however, is a Committee on Requirements and Program, through whom the 
needs of a nation might be presented to the authority responsible for their 
supply. And likewise guiding, advising and assisting him is provided a Board 
of War Mobilization, composed of representatives of industry, labor, agricul- 
ture and the public. 

I will pause here, not out of compliment but out of justice, to say that in 
the last ten days I have received one of the satisfactions of my life in seeing 
come before the committee, on which I have the honor to preside, statesmen of 
American labor. First your great president, whose head and hands are no 
less great in their conception than his heart in its sympathy for the cause of 
man; Mr. William Green of the AFL, a great and good man; and Mr. 
Lorrison, speaking for that stalwart organization of labor, all the railroad 
brotherhoods. Then after them came representatives of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the head of the Ship Workers, the head of the Steel- 
workers, and others from your mighty ranks; and those stalwart men, 
through you and with you, have contributed immeasurably to what we 
have done thus far in the war’s effort. 

Yesterday came other representatives of the railway brotherhoods to 
speak similarly upon the problem—Mr. Harrison. Mr. Jewell, Mr. Robertson; 
and I said to those who sat with me, “Gentlemen, I wish the American public 
could have seen the calmness, the breadth of understanding, the deep knowl- 
edge of the subject, the patriotism and the statesmanship of those men of 
labor who came to speak about their country’s policies in this crucial time.” 
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I regretted only that more of those men of that kind were not in effective 
administrative positions, bringing that knowledge and those qualities to bear 
upon the administration of our war effort. 

I have looked, as I know you have, with the deepest satisfaction to the 
way the British Government has brought into the actual administration of 
the war men of labor, and none has done a better job than those men who have 
put every personal interest into subjugation and made the first duty the saving 
of the things Britain essentially stands for in this war of worlds. 

But I was saying that that Board of War Mobilization and that Committee 
on Requirements and Programs would be the advisory tribunals to the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization who held the responsibility for the whole civilian 
effort under his authority. But under him this office of War Mobilization, 
this Director of War Mobilization and counsellors, would come four other ad- 
ministrative agencies. I might mention first the Office of Production and 
Supply. I mean all war production; I mean all supply. And that would, there- 
fore, incorporate the War Production Board and all the Procurement Services 
of the Government. You would not have, therefore, the Army following one 
policy, the Navy another, the Maritime Commission maybe yet a third, and 
division of opinion in the various administrative agencies pronounced as the 
division of their authority. 

I was in the state of Utah two weeks ago and I was privileged to visit 
a great warehouse set up by the Army to serve its purposes westward; and 
I learned that within a few miles of this was even a more immense institution 
of the same character set up by the Navy. I was told at the Army warehouse 
there was a shortage of personnel, of clerks, of overhead administrative staffs. 
I could not help but wonder that maybe there might not have been some saving 
in manpower had there been a co-ordination of those two great warehouses 
into a single magnificent structure that would send the same kind of beans to 
the Army as to the Navy. 

Now, this new plan which has been proposed and which is called the 
Eberstadt Plan, while an improvement upon the past, in the very nature of 
things cannot:be an answer to the problem. It is, of course, contemplated 
that now the War Production Board shall be something more than an umpire 
to decide the melon that it has among the claimants, giving at least a part of 
the rind to the poorest claimant, but it proposes that it shall have more inti- 
mate authority over the way that material, critical and strategic in character, 
is actually delivered, but it does not examine the need of the agency before the 
complaint is made. It does not follow to its eventual use in the production 
lines the materials which are given to the various agencies that come to claim. 
Nor does it purport to exercise any authority over the few prime contractors 
who sit at the apex of the pyramid and dole out to their sub-contractors what 
they are willing for them to have. Therefore, it becomes obvious that the 
handling of critical and strategic materials can adequately be placed only 
in hands that have complete authority, and the whole picture and the full 
power of the Government to see to it that all units are brought into accord and 
that the job is effectively done by those capable of doing it. 

The result is that with no power to let contracts, the few prime con- 
tractors pick their own sub-contractors and instead of contracting where labor 
is, labor has to go where the contractors are, even across the continent in 
a time of transportation shortage, where housing facilities are not available 
and where health attention is not to be found. 
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It is necessary, therefore, that the letting of contracts, the division of 
materials, the determination of need and all that goes into productive proc- 
esses shall have to come under the scrutiny of a single eye or a group of eyes. 
It is proposed that in addition to that Office of Production and Supply under 
the Office of War Mobilization there shall be an office of Manpower Supply, 
under which would come the meeting of the civilian labor needs, as well as 
men for the armed services. It is unfortunately true that the decision as to 
the number of men in the services appears too often to be made without neces- 
sary attention to the number of men needed in the civilian effort to supply 
the men who bear the guns and who fight the battles in the front lines. 

We had an interesting aspect of that lack of completeness before our com- 
mittee with respect to the doctors’ problems. In some of the states, for exam- 
ple, some of my own southern states even in peace times, there was only one 
doctor to every 4,100 people. The American Medical Association fixed up a 
budget, a quota, for the doctors for each part of the country, yet when our 
committee got hold of the problem and dug into the facts, we found that in a 
state, for example, where there was one doctor for 4,100 people, the armed 
services, in some instances by coercion and through flooded induction through 
selective service and through voluntary enlistments which had been allowed, 
had brought up the number of doctors in the services to one to a hundred, 
when the British had one to 250 or more. 

In these particular areas where there was already a shortage they made 
them supply 170 percent of their weighted quota as determined by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. In some states over 200 percent of their quota was 
required. And then we found one of those unhappy things that one sometimes 
finds. We found that in perhaps the most natural way the War Manpower 
Commission had called to its aid the services of the great medical association 
of this country, the American Medical Association; that its former president 
has been put in charge of the Office of Procurement and Assignment of Doc- 
tors for the Armed Services; that he brought to his side those who had occu- 
pied high places in this medical association’s affairs, and that in the state 
of Washington, for example, the head of the medical association was also the 
head of the services of procurement and assignment under the nation’s War 
Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Henry Kaiser, that man who caused us to sense again the power of 
America to produce, had built in one of the areas where his work was going 
on, hospital facilities for his workmen. He had a staff of competent doctors 
under a medical director. The head of the procurement and assignment serv- 
ices of the state of Washington, so this doctor testified in Washington last 
week, told these doctors in Kaiser’s hospital that if those doctors treat the 
wives and children of these workers that is “offensive group medicine to us, 
and we will see to it that they are, through Selective Service, inducted into 
the armed services of the country.” 

Now, that is not fancy, that is fact as related to a Senate sub-committee 
within a week of this date. 

So it becomes imperative, it would seem, that we get into authority in 
these places those who are sure to have only the public interest at heart. 


So this question of manpower has got into such a muddle that they were 
not only talking administratively about coercion and compulsion, giving some- 
body the power to order somebody else anywhere, even to breaking up families 
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without regard to the wages they would get, the conditions under which they 
would work, how long they had to stay or what the attitude of the employer 
working for a profit was,—I say those monstrous suggestions came out of the 
administrative agencies of the government. The Congress perhaps has done 
equally as bad. By now, through the conference committee there was adopted 
in the House yesterday afternoon, a committee report which will come up in 
the Senate, providing that all farm workers are exempt, deferred from the 
draft. At least all those, I believe the language is, who are necessary as deter- 
mined by Selective Service, ignoring the fact which was also established before 
our committee that two-thirds of the farm workers of America produced only 
one-third in value, in terms of dollars, of agricultural products in America. 
It freezes, as these administrative freeze orders would have done, as your able 
president testified before our committee, freezes chaos. So the plan, therefore, 
doesn’t survey the needs of the nation in the use of manpower and then pro- 
mulgate a policy appropriate to those needs, but just by a blanket deferment 
introduced on the floor of the Senate defers all agricultural workers. 

Of course, men in key places, irreplacable men in agriculture and in 
industry should be deferred. We have draft boards to come before our com- 
mittee and tell us their difficulties, how they had to face the mother and 
father of a son on one side of the street who had to go to the service, and 
another mother and father whose son had gone to the services when they 
were proposing to defer the son of a neighbor across the street to keep him 
from going into the risk of battle. Obviously, if only the local draft board 
that has at best only a bird’s-eye view of the problem from a national stand- 
point, has to make a decision, what else can they do generally save to yield 
to the great human call of justice between man and man? So it is obvious, 
therefore, that there must be a national policy that shall be related to the 
whole problem, and where the authority shall nationally rest to do the thing 
necessary to meet the challenge of these problems. 

We have, therefore, contemplated that under this office of manpower 
supply there would be nationally created deferment boards who would have 
such personnel that they would know industrial and agricultural problems, 
and would be able to determine who in key places, being irreplacable and nec- 
essary, should be deferred, and then give that man so chosen the protection 
he is entitled to against the curiosity of his neighbors as to whether he was 
a slacker in going into the point of greatest personal venture. 

American workmen are entitled to have everybody know that the soldier 
at the machine is a part of the great army of democracy, without which the 
victory cannot possibly be won. So, we have contemplated a third office of 
technological mobilization. I was pleased to see recently a reference that our 
equipment was inferior to none of the enemy’s equipment. I have believed 
from the beginning of this war that America’s contribution would, in the last 
analysis, be greatest within the realm of America’s genius to produce. Not 
only instruments mighty in quantity but superior in quality to those that a 
tyrannical enemy can produce. 

And, of course, the fourth agency under this essential Office of War 
Mobilization would be the Office of Economic Stabilization which would have 
jurisdiction over the Office of Price Administration, and the other agencies 
which, properly, come within the sphere of that control. 

Here, then, you have a synchronized control centered in a single body with 
adequate advisory personnel surrounding it, with no duties save to serve the 
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nation in the most efficient and effective way. Obviously, if men are to be 
transferred from one labor area to another, those who have the duty to induce 
them to go and make them wish and willing to go, must be able to assure 
them jobs with certain wages, with certain rates of pay, with certain condi- 
tions of work and at least adequate housing conditions wherein they may 
dwell like Americans and not like animals burrowing in the earth. And, un- 
less the manpower authority has power to say “there will be no pirating of 
labor because we are going to equalize wages where they should be equalized,” 
there is not going to be great inducements to leave bad conditions and go into 
good, because we are going to make good conditions wherever men work and 
where they do ask you to go. We will not depend upon some collateral agency 
which might or might not concur and perform. We will see to it that the 
things you expect will be there when you arrive. 

To make one more reference to the realm of health. Dr. Parran, who 
has suffered some strange paralysis of the conscience about health matters, 
which I attributed not to his change of sentiment but to some suggestions 
that had been administratively whispered into his ears, probably to the Army 
that tried to knock his ears down because he had the temerity to write the 
truth about diseases, I say even Dr. Parran was still willing to say to this 
committee that he had proposed a minimum of 290 hospitals in the areas 
where 5,000,000 workers had been required to congregate as new workers in 
the various war theatres of the nation. Two hundred and eighteen of those 
290 recommendations were approved, and only two have been built, while 
only 51 are under construction. Now, he says that the decree of the War 
Production Board makes it improbable that any more shall be built at all. 
I asked him if there was a doctor that was sitting in the councils of the War 
Production Board that froze materials out of hospitals, and of course, he mod- 
estly admitted no. So, there somebody will have to pay the price for some- 
body else’s decision as to where men shall die. 


Moreover, it was testified that tuberculosis is on the increase in certain 
named cities, at least. Yet doctors have been taken out of some tuberculosis 
hospitals in Michigan, it was testified, and no provision whatever was made 
to take care of these increasing victims of these war demands. Not only that, 
but 30 percent of the selectees were rejected because of physical disability. 
Dr. Parran testified that at least 25 percent of them could have been rehabili- 
tated by a program and he offered to be responsible for that program. Yet 
he was forced to testify that in certain venereal cases only a few hundred out 
of a total of 30 percent had been put back into eligibility for services because 
of recovery of their physical condition. That means that 18 and 19-year-old 
boys probably will have to leave school and take the place of men who might 
have served had they been physically capable of serving their country in their 
great trial; but there again everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Noth- 
ing particularly gets done. 

I didn’t want to leave you with the impression that those four offices which 
I described, having a national character, would not head up in every region in 
the country in a single agency presided over by the representatives of the 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization. I mean to say in the south- 
east, for example, at Atlanta, there wouldn’t be the War Manpower Com- 
mission over here across town and another man somewhere else and an- 
other one somewhere else. There would be sitting together a board repre- 
senting each one of these four agencies which I have described, presided over 
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by a chairman. There all the problems would be under view and all the au- 
thority to get something done would be centered and concentrated in a group 
whose responsibility could at least be reviewed and examined by somebody. 

So, I have spoken of these things. I realize that, of course, there may 
be those who differ in method. It wouldn’t be the first time that there has 
been a difference of opinion about any crucial matter. I remember a case 
of an old lady down in the south who, in the days before prohibition—the other 
attempt at prohibition—was an ardent advocate for that cause. She was a 
great lecturer on the subject, but it was noted that the most offensive part 
of her lecture was an experiment which she conducted towards the end of 
the lecture. One day a great audience was gathered under a warm southern 
sky. Her emotion had added to the temperature until there was a fervor 
in the audience that seemed to indicate conviction on every side of the evils 
of horrible drink. So there was a curious response when the lady reached 
down and picked up a glass of water and held that above the wondering 
audience. Then out of a box she took a virile and agile worm which she 
dropped into the glass of water, and the audience observed as the worm was 
placed in the glass of water he became very agile. Then she took the worm 
out of the glass of water and dropped it into a glass of liquor. She held that 
up before the audience, and they noted with particular curiosity the struggles 
and efforts of the little worm vigorously swimming around. He finally, 
however, lost his energy and strength which had been sapped, and he curled 
up dead in the bottom of the glass. So, with a look of exultation and triumph 
on her face she held the glass of liquor with the dead worm in it up before 
the audience. She said, ‘“Now, my friends, what does that prove?” 

One old man had just drifted into the back of the meeting and had just 
seen the last part of the demonstration. He jumped up and waved his hand 
and loudly hollered, ‘Lady, I can tell you.” She, seeing the stalwart figure 
in the back said, “God bless you, my friend, just tell us.” He said, “That 
just proves if you drink enough liquor you will never be bothered with worms.” 

So, if there are those who have a better and a more complete program 
to propose we shall gladly hear them and give earnest consideration to what 
they suggest. The main thing we want to know is that the job gets done. 
For today we have committed ourselves to a real second front. America has 
at last indicated to the enemy that we have a will to fight which has been 
so lacking in our policy. Let us now indicate to friend and foe that America 
is committed to this war until victory shall at last come to us, whatever the 
price we have to pay to gain it. And let us be prepared to hurl into the 
dark pit he deserves every villainous and unpatriotic person who is willing 
even to whisper the name of appeasement. 

I suggest that the Congress of Industrial Organizations could apply 
to America the principle that the President and Secretary of State have given 
notice they would apply to the enemy when the victory shall at last be won. 
That is that where in America there are those who by one pretense or another 
shall try to sabotage either for personal, political or other selfish interests 
of any kind the war effort of this nation they shall, so help us God, be remem- 
bered in the days hereafter. There are certain Senators whom I have never 
seen fail to support any amendment tat looks like it would hamstring the 
President’s power or the effective conduct of the war, and they are waiting 
to be the leaders of the “back to normal movement,” when they think they 
will have a chance to lead a disillusioned and disheartened and saddened and 
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suffering America back to the chaos and disruption that followed the days 
of the World War No. 1. 


This effective plan of mobilization which I have described carries with it 
the recognition of the necessity that not only our own effort but the effort 
of all the United Nations shall be effectively put together. Yet, how many 
of you knew that there are not even consultations between the Russian general 
staff and that of either the British or American governments? I have that 
from a responsible source. If we are to have a post-war peace, a cooperative 
post-war world, the time to lay the foundation for it is now, and if we cannot 
while we fight for our very lives and lands establish enough confidence among 
the United Nations so that there will be the most intimate and trustful co- 
operation among us, God help us in the decisive days after the peace. I 
know that you are interested in that peace and that post-war world. I know 
you want to gain it; you want to save the victory of the war. You don’t want 
to see another soldier come back to read disillusionment and betrayal in a 
calloused people’s eyes. Therefore, let’s not make the mistake we made 
before of thinking that when we win the victory that all of a sudden a just 
and fair and competent peace will spring into being overnight like the goddess 
that was suddenly born on an ocean wave, mature. That didn’t happen the 
last time; it will not happen this time. 


I saw something in the paper a day ago and I will not quote the authority 
of it. It came from abroad. It struck a chill in my heart. The leader of a 
great nation said something that indicated that considerations of empire had 
not been eliminated from the objectives of war. I wonder if he would have 
the temerity to speak that sentence into the eye of a dying soldier or sailor? 
I wonder if that man who pulled away and swam miles from a lone little place 
in the Solomon Islands, whose last memory was that of the brandishing 
swords of the mutilating enemy upon the bodies of American boys, if that is 
the message he would like to have shouted back: “I have just heard a Prime 
Minister speak.” If we haven’t learned that humility and humbleness of spirit 
which transcends all material considerations, if we are not sincere when we 
say we fight for democracy, we prepare to betray another generation. So, 
down in Congress we speak about so simple a democratic principle as a 
poll tax, to which you have given here your magnificent help, as you have 
given it™ever since the movement has been under way, and which now happily 
it seems with your valued assistance nears realization. 


It is always undesirable in a speech to be other than enthusiastic and 
confident, but I am not sure we have yet been doing enough in Congress 
at least, and you may judge for the country, to be capable of writing the kind 
of peace that will incorporate unselfishness and brotherhood into the conduct 
of nations, as well as men. So I speak to you as crusaders. I speak to you 
who will find yourselves, after the war, maybe looking for jobs, soldiers 
competing with you for jobs, who will come back to a demoralized nation. 
If we have not established in war that effectiveness in planning which knows 
how effectively to solve a nation’s problems, those fascists who are today 
lurking behind some secret place ready to spring out like a vicious animal 
to attack upon the unsuspecting passerby will be leading others in those 
chaotic days to the disruption of all that we love and cherish. 


So, men and women of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, you have 
not done enough when you have done your job, because your job is the nation’s 
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job. It is the hope of the earth. If democracy may hope to live it must 
deserve to live among the peoples of all the earth. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There isn’t anything that I can say that would 
be sufficiently adequate to meet the needs of a situation of this description. 
You have just listened to what I believe to be.the most remarkable war address 
delivered by any statesman or any citizen of the United States since the be- 
ginning of the present war. 

The speech in itself, delivered as you have just noted, extemporaneously, 
indicates the marvelous understanding of the statesman who delivered it to 
you, the marvelous understanding of all the problems to which he made 
reference in the course of his address. There is no statesman anywhere in 
the United States of America that knows more about this problem than does 
Senator Pepper, and there is no American in public life that is more inde- 
pendent and more courageous than Senator Pepper. 

It is, therefore, a source of great satisfaction to the delegates attending 
this convention to have the opportunity of meeting with and listening to this 
great American statesman. 

I am going to ask the Secretary of the convention to have the speech of 
Senator Pepper printed in the proceedings, and copies in sufficient quantity 
printed for general distribution throughout our membership. 

I am now going to respectfully recognize a motion offered by Chairman 
Bittner of the Resolutions Committee that the convention extend to Senator 
Pepper a unanimous rising vote of thanks for his splendid address. 

In accordance with the motion the entire delegation rose to its feet and 
applauded vigorously. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried to suspend the rules and 
adjourn until 2:30 o’clock. 

At 12:50 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 o’clock by President Murray. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read a number of congratulatory telegrams, among which 
were the following: : 

Philip Murray, Havana, Cuba, 
Convention Hall, November 11, 1942 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

As you gather today in your annual convention we greet the magnificent 
effort of the American laborers to crush Hitlerism and conquer victoriously. 
We invite you cordially to the Congress of the Confederation of Labor of Cuba, 
December 9th to 12th, at Havana, Cuba. 


Confederation of Labor of Cuba, 
LAZARO PENA, General Secretary, 
JUAN AREVALO, Secretary of Relations. 
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James B, Carey, Boston, Mass., 
Secretary, Congress of Industrial Organizations, November 10, 1942. 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

I want to express my sincere appreciation for splendid resolution adopted 
by the CIO convention condemning the hampering restrictions tacked on the 
bill to lower the draft age to 18. Your firm stand against timid half meas- 
ures which would interfere with our military leadership is a real contribution 


to the winning of the war. 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 


Under Secretary of War. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will ask Delegate Sidney Hillman to take the 
chair. 
Delegate Sidney Hillman in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: The order of business before the convention is a 
resolution dealing with the subject matter of total mobilization of our war 
effort. Secretary Lee Pressman will report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Cont.) 


Committee Secretary Pressman read the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 
Total War Mobilization 


WHEREAS (1) victory in the war against the enemies of our American 
democracy requires the fullest use of all of our national war production 
resources—our raw materials, our farmlands, our industrial facilities, and 
our human resources. 

(2) In the mobilization of all of these factors for war production tre- 
mendous gains have been made—gains in the achievement of which the CIO 
has played an outstanding role 

(3) However, serious obstacles to the fullest achievement of the goal of 
total mobilization of our national resources for war have arisen in a number 
of respects. : 

(a) The raw materials production has not been at its peak and the 
available raw materials have not been allocated on an efficiently planned basis 
such as to assure their most effective use. 

(b) Industrial facilities have not been geared with each other and with 
our entire national production organization in such a manner as to assure 
the fullest and quickest conversion of facilities to war production and the 
fullest use of existing facilities large and small and a minimum of waste 
effort in the construction of new facilities for war production. 

(c) Our man and woman power has not been fully organized, mobilized, 
guided, trained and utilized to assure the maximum contribution from every 
person and group to our war production and to the armed forces. 

(4) These circumstances place a heavy responsibility on labor in general 
and the CIO in particular; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) National mobilization demands a nation-wide planning 
and utilization of all the material and manpower resources of the nation. 
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Such a national mobilization requires a centralized administrative control of 
all of the resources and economic policies of the nation. The confusion and 
conflict now raging in the absence of a national planning and centralized 
administrative control of our war program must be ended immediately. A 
single administrative body should be established incorporating the activities 
of war supply, war manpower and of economic stabilization. The recom- 
mendations to this effect, contained in the recent report of the Tolan Investi- 
gating Committee and the Tolan-Pepper bills must be put into effect with the 
utmost speed which can be done through executive action. 

(2) Under such total war mobilization, all of the production facilities will 
be utilized on the basis of what is best for the nation. Centralized planning 
and control can determine the apportionment of facilities and materials be- 
tween the military forces and our civilian needs. There can be no hindrance 
of such mobilization because of any profit or price problem or because of any 
fears of post-war difficulties. 

(3) Under such total war mobilization, labor must concentrate on obtain- 
ing a wage program which will assure the most efficient workers for produc- 
tion consistent with the supply of consumer goods that can be made available 
under a war-time economy. Food, clothing, and shelter must be rationed on 
a universal basis and their prices controlled so as to protect first those who 
actually produce for war. Wages must be adjusted so as to guarantee to the 
workers that they will obtain the goods and services to meet their essential 
needs. 
At the same time manpower resources must be utilized in full under the 
program of national and centralized planning and direction. This means that 
all of the manpower of the nation will be available to meet the needs of the 
armed forces, war production and agriculture. 

(4) Total mobilization cannot operate or be organized except through 
the direct and fullest participation of labor—not through any advisory com- 
mittee but with labor given the highest responsibility in the formulation and 
execution of all the policies and activities. This full and equal representation 
of labor has not been achieved. Many of our war agencies still cling to the 
risky notion that total war can be planned and carried out without the total 
participation of all our people. This condition must be corrected at once. The 
CIO therefore demands the participation of labor in all the administrative 
agencies which make and execute our war policies—and at every level. 

(5) To the achievement of these objectives and in the interest of total 
war mobilization behind our Commander-in-Chief, the CIO, on behalf of its 
affiliates and members, pledges its complete and active support. Labor calls 
upon all other sections of our nation, businessmen and farmers, to give their 
combined and unified support behind an active and intensive campaign to 
obtain the immediate adoption and effectuation of this over-all program. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman Bittner. 


DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: I have 
been asked by Brother Murray as a member of the three-man CIO Committee 
who are acting for them on the War Manpower Commission and in the 
capacity of advisers to the Labor Production Division of the War Production 
Board to report on this resolution. I want ot cover briefly some of the main 
points and to indicate in terms of specific problems and situations some of the 
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lack of planning that was pointed out in a general way by Senator Pepper. 
I want to concur in the resolution, which calls for the creation of an over-all 
economic high command to direct the total mobilization of our human and 
material resources. I also want to concur completely in the sharp and pointed 
criticism made by President Murray with reference to the War Production 
Board the other day. 

We are today still doing a half-way job in terms of total mobilization of 
our resources and manpower. This is primarily true because there is yet not 
created an over-all agency to direct and coordinate the various sub-agencies 
that make up the machinery for the regulation and direction of our war 
economy. The more time one spends down in Washington the more he learns 
that there is an ever-increasing amount of red tape, and when you talk about 
jurisdictional strikes, yes, no one can justify them in the labor movement and 
no one can justify jurisdictional fights between competing governmental 
agencies who are all playing on the fringe of the same general economic 
problem. 

And yet our experience in Washington has been that one agency charged 
with responsibility is blocked in the carrying out of its program because some 
other agency claims jurisdiction in that particular economic sphere. 

A week ago last Tuesday we had an election and some of the reactionary 
political commentators interpreted this to mean that the country was fed up 
with the muddling and the chaos and confusion created by the New Dealers 
in Washington. I want to say that you can take all of your practical dollar-a- 
year business men and put them together, and together they do not have the 
kind of over-all grasp of the economic problem that was demonstrated by a 
real New Dealer here this morning, Senator Pepper. These people do not 
understand these problems. 

Who was responsible for developing the agencies we have in Washington? 
It was the practical dollar-a-year men, not the New Dealers, these representa- 
tives of Big Business who were able to force their way to key positions in 
the administrative levels of the various agencies to work out these programs. 

Mr. Nelson is not a New Dealer and if you check the people who make 
up the War Production Board, you will find for every New Dealer there are 
200 rock-ribbed reactionary Republicans. They are making the policy in 
Washington. If you check up on the iron and steel industry, the people who 
said we had an adequate supply of steel and there was no need of further 
expansion, you won’t find any New Dealers in that group. If you check up 
on the American Aluminum Company, while they were resisting every attempt 
to expand aluminum production, they were flirting with the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustry, the German chemical trust. The same is true of Standard Oil and 
the same is true in the rubber situation where you find the same thing has 
developed. These people, the reactionary anti-labor, anti-New Deal forces in 
America, have been controlling the vital agencies in Washington who were 
charged with the responsibility of working out the organization of an over- 
all organization on war economy in America. These people who come from 
business have their whole outlook so completely influenced and controlled by 
their normal business habits that they lack the vision and the boldness and 
the courage to work out an over-all economic organization that is necessary 
to put America on a total war footing. They always think about their own 
little shop, they always think about post-war competitive problems, and if 
they think doing a certain thing will put their industry in an unfavorable 
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position in the post-war period they don’t do it, even though it means that 
10,000 more boys will have to give their lives on the fighting fronts. 

These are the people who are directing our war economy. C. E. Wilson 
is the president of the General Motors Corporation, one of the great industrial 
statesmen. He said a year and a half ago, when we were fighting to get total 
mobilization in our industry, that the General Motors Corporation could build 
automobiles with their right hand and war equipment with their left hand. 
He made that statement in a press conference in Washington. His attitude 
is typical of the attitude of big business. They advocated the building of a 
war economy by super-imposing it upon our normal peace-time economy. They 
were opposed to the transformation of our peace economy into a total war 
economy, and I think that when the records are had, if they are ever had, 
we will learn that the great, powerful monopolies in America who control 
our industrial machinery, who control the economic life of this nation, will 
be found guilty of the most deliberate sabotage of the efforts of this country 
to totally mobilize its national resources of production machinery. These 
people today are unwilling to accept the fact that business as usual must be 
put aside now, once and for all. 

I came back from Washington about three weeks ago in a plane. There 
were two representatives of the War Production Board in front of me, big 
automobile executives. They were reading the news about Stalingrad, and 
Hitler had gained that particular day, and they were rejoicing because the 
nazis had pushed the communists back on the Stalingrad front. One fellow 
said, “All we have to do is just give the Russians enough so they can hang 
on, and they will destroy one another.” That was the attitude, and that atti- 
tude permeates the highest levels of our war production activities in the city 
of Washington today. These people are not interested in total mobilization. 
We raised the point many, many months ago that if we were going to get 
total mobilization of our economy, we necessarily have to plan production on 
an over-all industry basis, without consideration of corporation lines or post 
war problems, as far as one company was concerned relative to another. 
Management has resisted every effort in that direction, because they are inter- 
ested in protecting their competitive position. 

When we talk about over-all production planning, it is more than just a 
slogan, it is the key to getting maximum production. If they had planned 
plane production, tank production and every other aspect of war production 
on an over-all planning basis, we would now be getting two to three times as 
many tanks and airplanes as we are now getting from the same facilities and 
the same manpower. 

Let me just show you specifically what this means. I have an article here, 
a clipping from the Detroit News of October 20, 1942, quoting a speech made 
by Maj. Gen. Campbell, Jr., Chief of the Army Ordnance in the city of 
Detroit, and he answers here certain criticisms raised by Russian tank experts 
relative to the motors in the American tanks. One of the problems has been 
the lack of standardization. The British learned that they could not keep 
their armed forces operating in the field of battle because of lack of stand- 
ardization. They have 57 varieties of tanks. Everybody has been fighting 
for standardization. Here is what this office says: 

“We hope before long to standardize on one engine for medium tanks. 
So far we haven’t done this for two reasons—we have had to take what our 
existing plants could produce.” 
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I would like to tell this convention the story of the tank engines. Why, 
today, after a year of fighting on the part of certain people, they are now 
building three kinds of M-4 tanks in Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler, and 
each one has a different kind of engine. I want to tell you what we tried to 
do about it, and then you will understand in terms of a specific problem what 
Senator Pepper meant when he pointed out what was going on in Wash- 
ington. 

When Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors were given contracts to build 
the identical tank, we began to check up to find out what kind of motors they 
were going to put in those tanks, because in the M-3 tank they were putting 
an aircraft engine, and one of the Russian criticisms was that because aircraft 
engines burn 100 octane gasoline, they ignited very easily, and that was a 
very great hazard. So we checked up and we found that the Ford Motor 
Company was building a tank engine for their tanks, that General Motors was 
building two Diesel engines for their tanks, and that Chrysler was going to 
put five automobile engines in their tank. We checked with engineers, and 
every engineer we talked to, whether in Ford, Chrysler or General Motors, the 
engineers—not the coupon clippers—said that the thing to do should not be 
done that way. The Chrysler engineers said that to put five automobile en- 
gines in a tank was the worst technical abortion that ever came out of our 
industry. 

We checked with the Ford Motor Company and we learned that they had 
the necessary capacity to build all of the tank engines needed tanks for Ford, 
tanks for Chrysler, and tanks for General Motors, and we went to the Ford 
Motor Company. I personally talked to Mr. Edsel Ford, and I said, ‘“‘Do you 
have the capacity?” He said, “We have, we can do it with the Lincoln plant 
with 10 percent more tooling in certain tight spots. We can make all the 
motors needed to get standardization.” I said, “Why don’t you go to Wash- 
ington and make this fight?” And he said, ‘General Motors would be sore 
and Chrysler would be sore,” and I said, “If it is O.K. with you, we will make 
the fight.’”” We went to Washington, we talked to Robert Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War. He was very friendly and sympathetic, and if all the men 
in Washington were as decent and cooperative as Secretary Patterson, the 
war effort would be much farther along than it is today. But he was not a 
technical man. He sent us along the line and we talked to half a dozen gen- 
erals, and they said it sounded good, but there was one more fellow we would 
have to convince. We went over to the Army headquarters and they intro- 
duced us to a man I had never seen before. They said, “He is the man you 
will have to sell. He is the civilian expert in charge of tank engines,” and 
after we told him our story, how he could get complete standardization, how 
the Ford Motor Company could do this job and get the other facilities used 
for other war production facilities, this gentleman whom we were unable to 
convince said to me, “You don’t know, Reuther, I am a vice president of the 
General Motors Corporation.” We were trying to sell him on the idea of put- 
ing Ford engines in General Motors tanks. I say the boys in Libya, the boys 
on the Solomon Islands, don’t give a damn whether General Motors tanks have 
Ford engines or not. They want those tanks, and yet what happened? Gen- 
eral Motors is still putting in their engines, Ford is putting in. their engines, 
and Chrysler is putting in their engines. 

What happens to a labor leader or a fellow in the shop who holds up the 
war effort like that? He doesn’t get promoted, and yet this fellow who was 
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a vice president of the General Motors Corporation has since been made a 
General. His name is Glancey. He is now General Glancey, in charge of 
tank production in the Detroit area. 

They are now talking about getting around to the one engine tank. This 
is a typical example of what has been going on in Washington. This story 
could be told over and over again. It is a lack of planning, it is a lack of de- 
sire, a lack of vision and courage on the part of the people in charge in Wash- 
ington in the war production effort to work out the adequate, over-all use of 
our facilities. 

In the material situation what is happening there? Firstly, they were not 
using our present facilities. to capacity. Secondly, they were not using what 
materials we did have intelligently on a planned and a coordinated basis. We 
had one shop in our industry piling up transmissions, tying up tens of thou- 
sands of tons of high grade steel while some other phase of that production 
program was shut down because they could not get the steel needed to com- 
plete the parts that would go into these other units. There has been some 
progress made, as pointed out by the Senator, by the recent plan of Mr. 
Eberstadt, although that plan, unless supplemented by over-all direction, will 
not do the job. 

We have workers in the automobile industry who have been asked by the 
armed forces to get out more production, and they have a right to ask us to 
get out more production, because we can’t win the war unless we get more 
production. We go in and tell the workers to give us more production, and in 
shop after shop where we raised production, not by improved technological 
methods but by harder work and more sweating, we found that in many 
cases the workers worked themselves out of a job in two or three weeks, be- 
cause the material allocation program was not balanced properly, and in- 
stead of getting better and more production the whole drive to step up labor 
was destroyed. 

In General Motors I talked to one of their vice presidents about a month 
ago about a plant in Pontiac that was going down, a plant that was making 
anti-aircraft guns, one of the things we need most of all. I asked him why 
lay these people off, and that officer of General Motors Corporation said to me, 
“We are only making the carriages and all the other mechanisms around the 
carriages, we are not making the barrels. We have a couple of hundred 
carriages ahead and we have found now that the order for the barrels has 
not even been placed yet. Therefore, we have to lay these people off.” 

That is the story all the way along—lack of coordination, lack of over-all 
direction, lack of planning. 

On the scrap front—and I think the CIO had better do something about 
the scrap problem, because unless we get an over-all drive to get in the scrap 
of this country we are going to have many plants working at reduced sched- 
ules because there won’t be enough steel. I believe that collecting tin cans is 
all very fine, but the real scrap in America is inside of these factories. In the 
automobile industry there are tens of thousands of tons of chromium steel 
piled up, management refusing to turn it in because they think some day they 
may be able to use some of these tools and dies. We have been pressuring, but 
the people in Washington in charge of the scrap campaign lack the courage 
and the vision to go out and get this scrap. Three weeks ago in Detroit and 
in Pontiac the General Motors Corporation was asked to turn in some of the 
scrap piled up in one of their plants. They finally agreed, after the War Pro- 
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duction Board agreed to buy them off, and the War Production Board, in order 
to get the scrap piled up in that plant, had to agree to let the General Motors 
Corporation make up fenders for 1936, 1937 and 1938 jalopies, although it was 
contrary to the order of the War Production Board, which says that only func- 
tional replacement parts shall be manufactured. There again you get this 
tie-up between big business and the people who are running the war effort in 
Washington. General Motors has to be bribed to get their scrap. 

I think we had better shake loose the people in Washington. who are in 
charge of the scrap campaign, because if we are going to get an adequate 
supply of scrap to keep the mills going, we are going to have to find every 
bit of metal in this country, right up to the fillings in our teeth. 

The manpower question will be discussed later, but I wish the delegates of 
this convention could just sit through two or three typical sessions of the 
Manpower Commission. One day the pants makers come in and they haven’t 
any work in New York City. We learn that the pants are being made in the 
south by agricultural workers who have been thrown into these new plants 
in the south, and yet they say there are agricultural workers, because the 
agricultural workers are making the pants and the pants makers in New York 
are walking the streets. 

We have also stated right along that tied in with the whole war effort 
there has to be an over-all economic program in terms of wages and profits, 
in terms of salaries, in terms of price control, of democratic rationing. All 
this is a part of the total mobilization program. 

On the question of labor representation I think we had better be honest 
with ourselves. We do not have any labor representation in Washington. 
Labor has been completely liquidated. We have a little bit of window dressing 
down there in spots, but it is nothing more than window dressing. There are 
people in Washington who are carrying on a constant campaign to block labor’s 
legitimate aspirations or representation in the war production agencies. Yes, 
they are saying that labor is going to take over if they give us representation. 
They are spreading all kinds of malicious, slanderous propaganda, and I have 
in my possession here a document which came out of the War Production 
Board, written by one of the braintrusters down there. I want to read two 
lines of the last paragraph, which will give you the thinking and the attitude 
of these people, what they think about labor’s right to participate as a demo- 
cratic partner in the total mobilization of our people and our resources. This 
is a document that is being passed from hand to hand among the brass hats 
in Washington now. It tries to justify keeping labor in a position where it 
only functions in an advisory capacity, and it says: 

“If organized labor’s valid arguments for a voice in administrative policy 
making can be answered by this method’’—referring to the question of ad- 
visory set-up—“dangerous implications of direct representation can be 
avoided.” And get the final line, again referring to giving us only advisory 
status: “But until such a trial has been given, there can be no reason to ex- 
periment with explosive alternatives proposed by labor’s spokesmen.” 

This is a document that is being circulated and it represents the ideolog- 
ical basis upon which these people in Washington are trying to keep us out. I 
learned three weeks ago that a man very close to Donald Nelson—and I am 
going to name names, because I think the time has long passed when we 
should protect these fellows down there who are doing a job on us—President 
Murray talked to Donald Nelson and commitments were made, commitments 
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that were supposed to give labor its rightful place in the war effort, and 
while those commitments were being made other people close to Donald 
Nelson, people who get his ear night and day if necessary, were out doing a 
vicious job. I want to refer as an example of this to a Mr. Sidney Weinberg, 
who happens to be one of Mr. Nelson’s advisers. I saw a document which 
proves beyond doubt that Mr. Weinberg is using material put out by a 
notorious strike breaker, labor baiter and Jew baiter in the city of Chicago, 
one Harry Jung, who has free office space in the Chicago Tribune Building 
and who has been carrying on a vicious campaign against labor, against the 
Jewish people and against everything that is decent. Mr. Weinberg is using 
material from this fellow’s agency in his fight inside the War Production 
Board against organized labor. I have documents to prove that, and I say if 
they want labor’s cooperation, if they want to draw labor into this war effort 
and get total mobilization, then they had better give us representation in 
fact and not in token. 

Why do we want labor representation? Are we going to use that as a 
springboard to take over industry? No. We are asking for labor representa- 
tion so that we will have an opportunity to make our maximum contribution 
in the war effort. Of course what worries these gentlemen is that they are 
fearful that we might make a real contribution, that we might show the 
world that if you can harness the democratic, creative forces that lie dormant 
inside of labor, and if they will show us how to produce more to win the war, 
that might have a lasting effect upon the economic pattern of America in the 
post war period. We say to these gentlemen that the right to shape the pat- 
tern of the peace must be earned by winning the war, and if we can make our 
contribution to winning the war we are going to demand our right to help 
shape the peace after we win the war. We are willing to do the sweating, 
we are willing to do the dying, but we want the assurance that that sweating 
and dying is going to be done on a basis that will call for total mobilization 
to win the war and for total mobilization of the same human and material 
resources to win the peace after we have won the war. 


I believe that if we could carry out the sentiments expressed in the 
speech of Senator Pepper this morning, if we could go back to our membership 
and say that labor has been given a status, labor has been accepted as a demo- 
cratic partner, and that through this democratic machinery we are going to 
see that we get these things done, we are going to see to it that we are going 
to have security and a decent world after the war, and, if we do that, I think 
we could do a real job. But until that job in Washington is done you are not 
going to build tremendous labor morale and enthusiasm by bally-hoo and 
flag waving. The workers of America want to know what is going to be done 
about some of these basic questions, and I say that this convention has to leave 
here with its voice heard in clear and unmistakable language, that the dollar- 
a-year men have had their chance, now give the dollar an hour men from 
labor their chance. 


President Murray in the chair. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Speaking for the Committee and 
the resolution, I am sure I voice the sentiments of each and every delegate in 
this convention when I say that we were all inspired by the great address 
given here this morning by our esteemed Senator Pepper. He told the story 
from the standpoint of a statesman, a man who is in the Senate of the United 
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States and who has devoted his life to just one thing, and that is the winning 
of the war. The only way that this war can be won and that peace can be 
brought all of us, the peace we all desire, is by putting into effect these 
principles enunciated in this resolution given to this convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

This resolution, my friends, states in full just what CIO believes in. We 
understand what has been going on in Washington and all over our country 
among these people who have the responsibility of mobilizing the resource 
of our country to a full war status. We understand that well, and we know 
the mistakes that have been made and are being made, and this position of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is to aid our country and our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in mobilizing the forces of America in the way they should 
be mobilized, in order that this war may be won and won just as quickly as 
possible. 

You cannot mobilize the resources of our nation to a full war time basis 
with all the agencies we have in Washington. As Brother Reuther has said, 
“TI have spent a lot of time in Washington observing what is going on, and if 
these various agencies would put into their work and their lives the same 
degree of energy in order to prepare this country to lick Hitler and the Japs 
that they are putting in to preserve the rights of each of the agencies, then 
we would be getting somewhere. But that is not what is being done. Each 
one of these agencies of Government is fighting the other for power and in- 
fluence, and they are forgetting about the real job of mobilizing the resources 
of our nation to win the war. 

Why does labor want representation in all of these matters? Why does 
labor want a centralized authority to mobilize the resources of our nation? 
It is not because labor wants jobs, but, my friends, I think every man and 
every woman in America understands full well that this is labor’s war. Labor 
wants to win this war and it is the spirit of labor that will win the war, and 
if the spirit of labor will win the war, then the spirit of labor should be put 
into action to administer affairs in this country to that degree that we would 
win the war and mobilize the resources of our nation to that end. I realize 
men are being appointed as Generals. This fellow, General Glancey—and I am 
not.arguing this from a personal standpoint—his name may be General Glancey, 
but in the War Production Board it is General Disability. Labor makes the 
tanks; labor makes the airplanes; labor makes all the paraphernalia of war; 
labor is sending the great majority of our boys who are on the battle lines. 
So why should not labor be given not only the right to participate in the 
administration of affairs of Government as they are concerned in this war, 
but why should not the Government of the United States listen to the voice 
of labor when we are crying out for a centralized authority to govern this 
great work of war mobilization, the all-important work of winning this war. 

Labor certainly is behind the Tolan and Pepper Bills that are in Congress, 
but there is something more that labor believes in. Labor believes that we 
should not wait until this authority is set up by the Congress of the United 
States, but as we say in this resolution, this authority can be set up under 
Executive Order of the President, and that is what should be done by the 
President of the United States, the Commander-in-Chief of our Army and 
Navy. We want to do these things to help the people of our country, to help 
all the free people of the world to win this war. We are ready to do anything 
that the Government desires we should do in order to win this war and we 
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are going to win it, we are going to put this mobilization policy into effect, 
because sooner or later the people of America will understand and they will 
demand that this policy of labor be put into effect in the mobilization of the 
war resources of our nation. That is what we want, that is what we are 
demanding, that is what we are going to have, because it is going to take 
that to win the war, and by God, we are going to win this war. 

So, my friends, aside from passing this resolution and adopting the report 
of the Resolutions Committee, I think every local union of every national 
organization of CIO should immediately send telegrams to members of Con- 
gress and to the President of the United States, demanding that this be done 
in order that the war may be won. Let us mobilize our forces as we have 
never mobilized them before. Let us show to our country by example, by our 
own intelligence that these are things we must have, and let us get them. 
That is the job of labor now as far as this administration of our war resources 
are concerned. Let us not stop here, but let-us go into every local union, 
every community, every corner of our country, and let us not stop for a 
minute until this program is put into effect. Let us go from here to the 
country and demonstrate our ability to do these things. We can do them and 
I know that from this convention we will do this very thing. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Ruttenberg, Research Department, 
United Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE RUTTENBERG: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I want 
to lay before you a brief factual picture of the absolute necessity of coordinat- 
ing the various war agencies into one total war mobilization body. I want 
to give you a specific example and I want to lay before you the results of con- 
ferences we had, together with Mr. Golden, the assistant to the president of 
the United Steelworkers of America, with Mr. Eberstadt, Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board. Before doing so I want to explain specifically 
what the problem is. 

Gentlemen, the problem to which both of the previous speakers have made 
reference, the collection of enough scrap iron and steel to keep the steel fur- 
naces in the arsenal of democracy burning at full capacity is one thing I 
want to discuss. On June 24 of this year President Murray, of the United 
Steelworkers, submitted to the War Production Board a simple program 
suggesting that all of the scrap collecting agencies and all of the government 
bureaus having to do with the collection of scrap be merged into one single 
agency to do the job that has to be done. You have the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, you have the Scrap Section, the Iron and Steel Branch, the 
Scrap Section of OPA and the Bureau of Mines, and also the War Materials, 
Incorporated, which is a subsidiary of the Metal Reserves Company of R. F. C. 
Mr. Murray suggested they be coordinated into one single agency to do the 
job. The War Production Board did not see fit to do anything about that 
proposal. 

On June 20, 21, and 22, representatives of CIO and AFL met with 
the War Production Board. Mr. Donald Nelson appeared before that group.. 
Mr. Batt, Vice Chairman of the War Production Board, appeared before 
the head of the Planning Committee and the head of the Iron and Steel 
Branch, and all four of them stated that we were not at that time losing any 
steel for lack of scrap, because there were no steel furnaces down at that 
time. It was Mr. Golden, on behalf of the Steelworkers, who told those 
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officials that the steel industry was actually losing 4,440,000 tons of steel at 
an annual rate because of the lack of scrap, and that that was due to the 
fact that the steel furnaces were not producing at full capacity because of 
inadequate supplies of scrap. 

Shortly thereafter the War Production Board called upon the newspapers 
and the people of the United States to collect enough scrap, and the steel fur- 
naces of this industry last month, in the month of October, operated at 100 
percent capacity. The War Production Board and all these other scrap agen- 
cies in Washington failed to do the job, and they called upon the people of 
this country to pull their foot out of a bucket. The people have done it for 
the past month and for the current month. But in order to sustain full 
capacity of operation the merger of these agencies into one body is abso- 
lutely essential. That principal applies to all other problems as well. 

On October 13th Mr. Golden and I met with Mr. Eberstadt and we sub- 
mitted this simple proposition to him of merging all these scrap agencies 
into one body, and he said to us, “Gentlemen, you flatter me to even suggest 
that I, as Vice Chairman of the War Production Board, might be able to 
merge into one body all these various scrap agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Gentlemen, there are too many personalities involved, there is Jesse 
Jones and Leon Henderson, and I cannot do anything about that problem.” 

The report of the Tolan Committee, which is one of the. most brilliant 
reports coming out of any Congressional Committee in many years, states 
very simply that the conflicting and overlapping agencies in the war produc- 
tion program should be merged together into one single body. The testi- 
mony and the statement of Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt is the most persuasive 
argument I know of or have ever heard for the absolute necessity of putting 
into effect a total mobilization program, such as is envisaged by the resolu- 
tion we are now discussing. 

I want to point out one thing further by way of illustrating the absolute 
necessity to total war of bringing in on an adequate basis and in an effective 
manner and by democratic procedure the proper participation of organized 
labor in the war production program. On June 24 President Murray sub- 
mitted to the War Production Board this simple body of information, that 
in the production of armor plate, the armor plate facilities of this country 
were gobbled up by the Navy and the Army and it had to go out and develop 
its own armor plate facilities for the tank program. The armor plate now 
being produced for the tank program is being produced, a big majority of it, 
by 31 small businesses through the Standard Steel Spring Pool. This pool of 
31 small companies, engaged in all kinds of different metal working indus- 
tries in peace time solved the problem of adequate armor plate for the tank 
program for the Army. After six months this poo] was producing a majority 
of armor plate, whereas Republic Steel Corporation at Massillon, Ohio, and the 
United States Steel Corporation at Farrell, Pa., who had been doing it for 
two years, had been unable to do the job for the Army. Mr. Murray sug- 
gested that these small sub-contractors be expanded instead of building a 
brand new armor plate plant at Gary, Ind. That program has been dis- 
cussed with the War Production Board, with Mr. Batt and with Mr. Eberstadt, 
and here is the net result of it. It is a scandalous situation that is absolutely 
indefensible, and our case in this regard is not cluttered up with any technical 
controversies whatsoever. It is admitted by the Army and the War Produc- 
tion Board that these small armor plate producing companies can adequately 
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fulfill all of the needs of the army tank program. It is admitted that the Gary 
expansion project into an area that is congested transportation-wise and by 
housing shortage, is not necessary, and all the Army says to us now is that 
they are merely completing Gary to have stand-by facilities. And we have 
the additional information that this most successful sub-contract program 
of small businesses producing armor plate is going to be obstructed. Some 
of the companies are going to have to be eliminated from it in order to make 
way for this new gigantic armor plate mill of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, built with government funds. There is no necessity for that plant. 
It is not built and operations and construction on it should stop immediately, 
and the situation should be entirely reviewed as the facts present themselves. 
It should be done especially so because the project demonstrates the fact that 
the men in Washington and in various armed services are looking out for the 
corporate interests of concerns that produce them. 


In the last three weeks hydro-electric dams that generate the projects in 
the States of Washington, California, Arizona, Montana and Colorado—those 
projects that would produce 800,000 kilowatts of electric capacity power in 
1944 have been ordered to cease construction. The Interior Department has 
so ordered because of a claimed lack of 60,000 tons of steel in 1943. There 
is no steel to build these public power projects, there is no steel to complete 
them, and they are very, very acutely needed. But there is steel to produce 
and continue construction of this unnecessary armor plate expansion project 
at Gary, Ind., which the Army now says is only being built for stand-by facili- 
ties. We have there a concrete illustration of the two basic weaknesses of the 
war administration. The scrap problem shows the first weakness—lack of 
coordination, lack of one single agency with the necessary authority to do the 
job. This other problem of armor plate cancels all these public power proj- 
ects for lack of steel, while steel is going into unnecessary facilities, and not 
only for armor plate production, but when they are completed it will butcher 
the most successful use of small businesses in the war production program. 
There you have the second weakness—inability of the dollar a year men in 
Washington to rise above their background and to do the kind of all-out war 
production job that needs to be done. 


And so in concluding I want to say that the experiences of the United 
Steelworkers of America have been unanimous in showing the absolute 
necessity of labor participation in the war production program. We have had 
small offers, we have had requests made by our union that we participate by 
going down to the Iron and Steel Branch and serving on an operating commit- 
tee with five other men, all the others coming from industry, and with one 
labor representative and five men from industry I am sure that will not be 
considered adequate representation for labor. I personally, and I know my 
union will respond and do the job of the war production program and will 
lend aid and the people necessary for adequate participation in that program to 
do the job that needs to be done. But there is considerable difference be- 
tween adequate labor participation and mere labor window dressing that 
would be entailed im the kind of representation offered us up to the present 


time. 
DELEGATE HILLMAN, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. President 


and delegates, I do not know of any other time in our history that has held 
so much for the future of the nation. I don’t know any other group of people 
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whose decisions will make as important a contribution in shaping that future 
as the men and women who are here today. 

_ The resolution before the convention sets forth what is necessary for 
total mobilization for the war effort. This is our most important task. The 
value of this convention will be measured by the yardstick: What have we 
contributed to total mobilization for an all-out war effort ? 

I would like to speak on the subject matter and give you something of 
my experience since June, 1940, when the President called upon the nation to 
prepare for what was then so clear to him, but was not yet clear to the rest 
of the country. 

I think we would be making a mistake if we were to belittle what has 
been done. What is happening in the Pacific, what is happening today in 
Africa, and what is going to happen tomorrow in Europe—and I hope the 
tomorrow will be very soon—is happening because we have done a job. 
Since 1940, we have done much to mobilize our productive facilities. 

But I am compelled to say that we could have done more in the year 
1940 than we did, that it was possible to do more in 1941 than we did, and 
that not enough is being done in the year 1942 for total mobilization. 

Our shortcomings cannot be laid to labor’s door. The record will show 
that labor, from the beginning, brought forward a program that had for its 
purpose ultimate total mobilization of manpower. Way back in 1940, the 
Labor Advisory Board and the labor division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission presented a program for full utilization of our facilities. It was 
adopted by the commission. The President of the United States considered it 
important enough to transmit it to Congress. That program stated that war 
orders should be placed in such a manner as to insure the most efficient use 
of each particular facility from the point of view of the program as a whole. 
It also provided for full utilization of our manpower by eliminating discrimi- 
nation because of age, sex, race or color. 

Thus, on labor’s initiative, a sound policy was laid down. The fault has 
lain with its execution. 

I am not going to make any general charges against the dollar-a-year 
men. I think there are quite a number of them who are making a fine con- 
tribution to the war effort. But it is my considered judgment that the war 
production program cannot be left to the representatives of industry alone. 
Labor must be represented in our production program, not merely in an 
advisory capacity, but in policy making and administration. 

A great deal is being said about the problems of manpower. I know 
something about the subject, because it was my responsibility in the labor 
division of OPM and the WPB to organize our labor supply. The record is 
that, as of February, 1942, no delay had taken place in our production pro- 
gram because of lack of labor. In the start in OPM, and later in the War 
Production Board, when requests from the Commander-in-Chief came to step 
up our production program, it is a matter of record that I could report in 
every instance that there was no need to be afraid of the labor situation. 
Labor was available. 

A little over a year ago I visited the states of Washington, Oregon and 
California on an inspection trip to see what we could do to speed up produc- 
tion. It was in the months of September and October, 1941. At that time 
hours of work were reduced in all Pacific coast aircraft plants from 50 to 40, 
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because of shortages of material. I can say to you that the shortage of steel 
was not the responsibility of the Steelworkers’ Union nor was the lack of 
aluminum or of other materials the responsibility of any other labor organiza- 
tion. 

I am rather amazed that government agencies have urged before the 
Congress that we should have compulsory legislation affecting manpower. 
Now, my friends, I don’t believe that anyone here would refuse to accept 
compulsory legislation if it were necessary in order to win the war. But until 
we try a fully integrated voluntary program, there is no evidence that com- 
pulsion is necessary. 

On March 1 I submitted, on behalf of the labor division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, a program worked out by the Labor-Management Committee. 
I am not going to take your time to go into its details. But I think it clear 
that this program—worked out by representatives of labor—should be given a 
fair trial before we even begin to discuss compulsion. 

The resolution before us is a great contribution by labor to the problem 
of establishing a sensible program that will make it possible to mobilize all 
of our forces in the quickest manner. And I want to underscore this: no 
program will succeed, no matter how perfectly conceived unless we have an 
efficient, all-out administration. That kind of administration requires full 
labor participation. 

Labor has done its part in the past. We ask, as a matter of right, to be 
given a greater measure of authority so that we can do even more in the 
days to come. 


DELEGATE EMSPAK, Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: This 
resolution that is now before the convention is, I think, an effective accept- 
ance of the challenge given to the convention yesterday by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Bard. I think it is our answer to the masterful 
presentation of the problem and the solution presented here this morning by 
Senator Pepper. However, it is more than that. As the resolution says in 
the last resolve, it is an appeal to all the people of the United States to get 
behind the program that is sketched in this resolution. This program gives to 
all the people, all the people who want to win the war whether it is in indus- 
try, labor or agriculture a positive approach to the problems with which we 
have been dealing for the past year. We all agree that war production is 
chaotic. We all agree that the economic developments in the country are 
chaotic. Yes, they are detrimental to the full production of the war es- 
pecially insofar as they affect the working people of the country. We all 
know that the whole approach to the war program has not been a total 
approach. We saw that when the President enunciated his seven point pro- 
gram last spring. We saw that program scuttled by anti-labor forces, by, if 
you please, the appeasement forces in this country. Every phase of that 
program was dropped except one phase, and that dealt with the sacrifices 
that were the doing of labor. The result was the most reactionary tax bill that 
was ever passed in this country, which is a substantial wage cut to the work- 
ers; the result was no price control and rationing in an effective way, and 
the result now is, so far as the major and the central problem of manpower 
mobilization is concerned, more chaos. 

This resolution is basically a new economic approach to the problems that 
we have. It is an economic approach which takes into consideration the 
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interests not only of the members of the CIO but the interests of all the people 
of the country. It states very clearly and concisely the things that must be 
done in order to bring about an integrated war production program which will 
receive the enthusiastic support and cooperation of all the people of the 
country. Our job, as I see it, as affiliated organizations is to take this resolu- 
tion, develop it; bring it to our people, explain to them what it means and 
really do a job with it. There is reference in this resolution to the lack of 
labor participation. We hear a great deal about labor participation, and a 
great deal of it, I am afraid, is phrased in terms of asking favors. I think 
that labor has earned its right to approach this problem of participation on 
another level. I think that labor, by virtue of the contributions that it has 
made toward the war effort has earned the right to say that in an organiza- 
tion of this kind, if the workers of this country can formulate and present 
programs which develop such far-reaching, all embracing positions as this 
resolution, then I say that labor should have representation as a matter of 
right and not as a matter of privilege or gift by some individual or other in 
this or that war production agency. 

The effective production of the war, the effective springing into life of the 
terms of this resolution, means in my opinion one great forward development. 
It means in effect what President Murray stated yesterday when he said that 
he was then and there asking government to accept within it the representa- 
tion of labor. It means in effect the establishment of a unified war cabinet. 
When I say “war cabinet” I don’t mean just labor; I mean that there is room 
and the time is here and now for the setting up of such a cabinet with repre- 
sentatives of labor, of industry and of agriculture for the successful and unified 
prosecution of the war effort. If we take that forward step, if we get partici- 
pation, get a position in government as labor along with industry and agri- 
culture in the formulation of policies, in the formulation of an over-all inte- 
grated war production program, the question of participation on the other 
level will take care of itself. If we succeed in putting across this notion of a 
war cabinet established for the sake of prosecuting the war we will, I think, 
have made the single greatest contribution to the war effort. We will, I think, 
have put the country on the track of wholehearted, all-out war production to 
keep the lines open that are now being occupied in the European theatre 
of war. 


DELEGATE ZONARICH, Aluminum Workers of America: I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution and I concur in the observation of the previous speakers 
about the industry men in Government and their post-war interests. In the 
field of aluminum production, the Aluminum Workers of America have ex- 
perienced continually a denial to the proposals in the expansion of the 
aluminum industry for more aluminum production. First it has been a pro- 
gram for more aluminum; second, the construction and allocating of aluminum 
plants in such areas where it would be economical to operate those plants 
even after the war; next it was to exploit the American bauxite deposits in 
this country; and fourth, a labor training program that when these new 
aluminum plants were constructed there would be sufficient seasoned laborers 
and that when the wheels of these new aluminum plants began operating that 
they would operate with quality and a maximum production which is essen- 
tial for the implements of war. 

Up to about a year ago there has been very little aluminum bauxite 
mined in this country. That is the aluminum ore from which the aluminum 
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is made, and it has been shifted to America from Dutch Guiana. Since our 
country has been at war the shipping of this bauxite has resulted in the sink- 
ing of many precious ships and many of the seamen of Brother Joe Curran’s 
Union have gone down with these ships. We have opposed that sort of a pro- 
gram on the basis that there is sufficient raw material for this aluminum 
production in this country, and even yet today the employers are refusing to 
mine rich bauxite deposits for aluminum. They are conserving that for post- 
war periods and they are mining this so-called low grade. Also there seems 
to be an unholy alliance between some industrialists and power trusts. For 
one to understand the basis of this alliance you must understand that it takes 
ten kilowatt hours of electric power in the production of each pound of alu- 
minum; and the present program calling for 2,100,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
will require an enormous amount of power. Except for the present water 
power projects owned by the Government, there is insufficient cheap electric 
power to meet the requirements of this larger program. Thus, the aluminum 
trust, I presume, suit themselves very well because plants have got to be 
located in uneconomical areas. Steam power is to be furnished for such 
plants like in New York, Philadelphia and other metropolitan areas. Obvi- 
ously, after the war these plants, financed and owned by the Government, will 
have to close down in meeting with competition with plants that are being 
operated as a result of cheaper power. That will end in closing these plants 
in post-war days, in throwing thousands of workers out on the streets, 
and it may result in an increase in the price of aluminum. 


The power utility people have been opposing the further expansion and 
development of Government power projects. Naturally, the Aluminum Work- 
ers of America are interested in the Government’s program and I can say 
without reservation that had it not been for the President’s R. C. Program 
which he had carried out, in spite of the destructive oppositton of private 
industrialists, in developing the Tennessee Valley project and in the North- 
west that our country in its war program would not have been able to meet 
’ the rigors of modern war. 

Even today in new plants that are being constructed they are not operat- 
ing at full capacity. Down in the south one of the largest rolling aluminum 
mills is operating at approximately only thirty percent. There is no need 
for me to elaborate on how essential aluminum production is today in this 
war effort. This expansion for greater aluminum production has been lagging, 
although it has increased in the amount of production considerably, but it 
has not been to my personal satisfaction, due to the fact that our entire nation 
is in need of this production if we are to be victorious. 


We have willingly conducted a survey in aluminum production long 
before the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. We could visualize the shortage of this 
material not only for war purposes but also for domestic purposes. We still 
will continue to give our assistance in every way possible for maximum 
aluminum production and come out victorious. In some of the words of our 
Commander-in-Chief that this is a total war and that we need the coopera- 
tion of all our people particularly, then surely labor is entitled to a place in 
the chamber councils of government to participate with management and 
government in the expansion of all-out war materials. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Owing to the fact 
that it is tremendously late and because the convention is in shape where it 
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looks like it would like to recess, because I have some very important prob- 
lems in connection with the mobilization phases which have not yet been dis- 
cussed, I would like to find out whether the resolution is going to be acted 
upon before the close of this session. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, let’s find out. We will do that right 
away. I wonder if it would meet with the approval of the delegates to sus- 
pend the rules and continue the consideration of the pending resolution in the 
hope that we might be able to adjourn by 5:30? Do I hear a motion to that 


effect ? 


DELEGATE LEVINE, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: I so move, Mr. 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Levine, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, moves that the rules of the convention be suspended and that we 
continue in session until 5:30, in the hope that the convention might by that 
time make disposition of the pending resolution. Those favoring the motion 
will say “aye.” Contrary “no.” * 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


DELEGATE CURRAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t usually take 
over five or ten minutes. 

I would like to rise in support of the resolution. I concur with all the 
remarks made about it and the necessity of full mobilization of all our re- 
sources for total war and for the bringing into the administration of war 
policies the people who know the most about the practical side of these things 
in the labor movement. 

I want to’ deal with a specific phase that has not yet been touched upon 
but yet upon which everything depends in our all-out war effort. That is the 
transportation of these great masses of production to the fields where they 
belong. I want to bring to your attention the fact that hidden away in the 
Boston papers of this morning was a very small item, and it reads like this: 
The headline—a slight blaze on a United Nations transport in New York, 
speedily brought under control and accidental. 

That small blaze, ladies and gentlemen, is No. 105 in New York Harbor 
alone. Now, there we have what we believe to be a real bottleneck. Some 
time ago we appeared before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and laid a case of real bottleneck before that committee. We pointed out how 
eight ships—and now it can be told because it is no longer a military secret— 
eight ships leaving east coast ports had to turn back from convoys; four of 
them floundered, one broke in half, one turned over, and one was torpedoed on 
the way back to be reloaded. Eight ships had to be brought back; four of them 
never got back; four got back and had to be completely reloaded because 
among the government agencies dealing with the maritime industry you have 
a multiplicity that does not exist in any other industry. We have over 20 gov- 
ernment agencies dealing with the maritime industry. We have made pro- 
posals to government administration for the last year about centralization 
control on the most important phase of our war production today, that of de- 
livery. And to date the only answer we have had.is an increase in the gov- 
ernment agencies. We now have a new one,—Coordinator of Ship Repair— 
and I do not know what his last title is. But, as Brother Reuther pointed out 
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they have a general from the motor industry. We have many generals. We 
have an agency known as the Amalgamated Ship Owners’ Association of 
Washington, D. C. To you less familiar with the sea, that’s the Maritime 
Commission in war shipping administration. We have a General Plant, oper- 
ator of the American and Hawaiian Steamship Company. We have a Colonel 
Franklin of the Army Transport Services who is the operator of the United 
States Lines, formerly the I. M. M., which dissolved its name after the Black 
investigation exposed some of their scandals. As the result of the lack of 
central planning, lack of coordinating of shipping on the east coast, we have in 
one seaport 105 fires of different types and sizes, including that of the Nor- 
mandie which everyone can see today. The action that was taken to prevent 
fires was summed up in one action—any and all longshoremen caught smoking 
around the docks will be fined $100. That was the total action taken on this 
question of preventing fires. 

On the question of coordinating in loading of these ships, we now have 
the Army ships and saying that they want the shells in one section of the 
ships and then we have the Navy coming down and saying they want their 
product in a certain section of the ship, and then about 500 technical experts, 
none of whom are longshoremen, none of whom know ships, with the result 
that the ship goes out and she may or may not get to where she is going. 

Now, we have demanded that there be set up in Washington the same 
kind of agency that is established on the Pacific coast. There they have no 
fires; there they have ships being loaded in rapid-fire time. But, on the east 
coast, which seems to be a different part of the world, which doesn’t seem to 
be in the United States, we don’t have any coordination of any type. Asa 
result of no coordination, there are further things being done. One thousand 
practical seamen, seamen who have had years and years of service on the sea, 
are now in the armed forces, inducted into the Army, while we are screaming 
all over the country that we have a shortage of practical seamen. We now are 
getting letters back from the men in the Army and, mind you, some of these 
skilled seamen are in the hospital units—‘“panhandlers,” they often refer 
to them in that way. 

These are just some of the things being done in the maritime industry. 
We have proposed plan after plan and have received no action. Yes, many 
ships are getting to where they are going. A great deal of the supplies are 
being delivered to MacArthur, to Africa, to Russia and to all points, but a 
great deal more could be delivered; a great deal more could be done with that 
shipping if we had an over-all centralized coordinator set out to deal with the 
entire shipping set-up. We have proposed such plans and we have brought 
into this convention the same proposals which we hope will be considered after 
this resolution. I want to say this very simply, yes, we may solve every one 
of the problems dealing with the war production of the country but what will 
it amount to if we can’t deliver it to where it is going? 

Now, we have lost thousands of seamen. I don’t mind telling you some 
hundreds of these seamen have been lost bringing bananas back to the United 
States, bringing empty bottles back to the United States and bringing cham- 
pagne and other things to other parts of the world. Well, if this is coordina- 
tion, then we haven’t got any coordination. We haven’t got in the Maritime 
Commission, which is often spoken about in conventions all over, any repre- 
sentation whatsoever from practical men, but we do have every ship owner in 
the United States in the Maritime Commission. 
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On top of that we have a famous admiral who can’t lick the submarine 
menace and who shoots organizers at sunrise. Well, with that kind of co- 
ordination in shipping, with that kind of coordination on that front, gentle- 
men, I submit that it is useless to talk about the production front, to talk 
about your tanks, planes, and guns when they are going out and down, and 
not as a result of the nazi submarines, but in many cases because of the 
poor coordination of loading and sending these ships to sea. Men going into 
armies, fires occurring on ships, ships being brought back because they are 
improperly loaded—that’s what I believe is a vital problem. 


Then we have these brass hat generals, General Plant, Colonel Franklin 
and the rest of them, so that General Motors and the auto workers have no 
corner on the brass hat section of this Government. We have our share and 
more than our share in the administration of this Government. 


I want to bring these things very closely to your attention because this is 
the answer we got from Admiral Land himself. We propose that a coor- 
dinated set-up be established on the east coast similar to that on the west 
coast, where they have a coordinated board, shipowners, longshoremen and 
the Government and between the three of them they have worked miracles. 


I am reminded of one incident where an admiral called up the Longshore- 
men’s Union and told them he had a ship coming in and that that ship had 
only four days to unload and to load and get out. He asked the longshore- 
men whether they could handle that situation and they asked him when he 
wanted that ship to go out. He told them he wanted it to go out at mid- 
night on the fourth day, and they gave him that ship fully loaded at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon on the fourth day. If that can be done there then it 
can be done on the east coast. But Admiral Land says—and he is supported 
by the ship owners on the east coast and he is supported by none other than 
Joseph P. Ryan, a man who hasn’t shown up in the labor movement for the 
last six months—that they don’t need any coordination on the east coast. 
He made this statement before witnesses that he will never support any co- 
ordinated set-up on the east coast until he has been definitely shown it is 
needed. 

Now, what does he need to be shown any more than we have shown him 
and what was supported by affidavits? Eight ships with their backs broken, 
eight ships that lost weeks of time, ships laying in foreign ports for sixty 
days, three months at a clip, ships laying in New York and other ports here 
for a month and two months without loading a single piece of cargo, fires 
occurring on these ships. No, we don’t have to show him any more, but un- 
less something is done in this particular set-up, gentlemen, I submit that 
there is a very good job being done of sabotaging our war effort and aiding 
Hitler right on the east coast of the United States. All your tanks, planes 
and guns are being stalled on the waterfront. This, I believe, is one of the 
most important things for everyone here to consider, and that is when you 
are talking about mobilization, your production plants and all, you are pro- 
ducing, you are producing everything that is necessary. But the danger, 
gentlemen, is that it may not get to where it is going because of the meddling 
of politicians and ship dwners who have only one aim, and that is the destruc- 
tion of the labor movement and control of the industry after the war is over. 


We want to win this war. Our seamen are trying to prove they want 
to win this war and when we are considering over-all planning this is one of 
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the most important points, this is the point at which we will win or lose this 
war. 
I thank you. 


DELEGATE BRIDGES, Longshoremen: Mr. Chairman and delegates, in 
speaking on the resolution for total mobilization and in full support of it, I, 
too, wish to address myself to the specific part of the total war industrial 
set-up that has to be approached and has to get action now. The application 
of this resolution and all the things that the resolution is intended to do has 
to be made at once to the shipping industry and to all phases of the shipping 
industry if the new offensive that has just been opened is going to be guaran- 
teed enough supplies co win. In making such a statement I have in mind 
many incidents that we have had to seek out in order to find the solution to 
this problem. Right now the supply lines of the United Nations and especially 
of America are being backed up and it is backing up further all the time. 
There is a danger that in the near future it will back up so far that our 
entire production program will be choked at the very source, at the factories, 
the mines and mills. 

Even prior to the new offensive in North Africa we discovered a chaotic 
state of affairs in the shipping industry, and because the numerous agencies 
that have been created to straighten out the industry and make it operate 
efficiently seemingly cannot do the job, and such improvements as have been 
made that have improved the operation of the industry, practically every 
single one of them have been the result of the-suggestions, the planning and 
the putting into effect in a small way the resolution that you now have before 
you in connection with that industry. 

I would even hesitate before this convention to relate a lot of the things 
that we know are happening in the industry. I am afraid it would furnish 
too much ammunition for appeaser forces. I am afraid it would be picked 
up by those forces who seem to wish to defeat, first, the present administra- 
tion before they defeat the Axis; but I will touch on some of them to give an 
example why this resolution has got to be put into effect through the power 
and pressure of the CIO before we can be assured that our men on the fight- 
ing fronts will have rifles in their hands, will have ammunition and other 
weapons of war, will have food and medical supplies. 


President Curran outlined some of the government agencies dealing with 
the largest over-all industry in the war effort. That’s the shipping industry, 
and the shipping industry doesn’t only start with the operation of ships. It 
starts with the warehouses that you heard Senator Pepper talk of today; it 
starts with the assembling of the cargoes, the transportation of the cargoes 
to the assembling points, the loading of the cargoes aboard the ships, the effi- 
cient manning and operation of the ships, the keeping of these ships in repair 
with the least loss of time and the greatest conservation possible with the 
skilled manpower necessary to do that job. It means the protection of the 
ships as they sail across the sea and it means when they get to the other side 
that the men and the materials aboard them are gotten to shore, to the fight- 
ing points as quickly as possible. And none of those things are being done 
right now with any great degree of efficiency whatsoever. : 

The various government agencies seem to work in a remarkable manner, 
and I want to tell you that for example the production program here in 
America is going along at the speed it is mainly because of organized labor’s 
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efforts, its plans and its demands for more speed. That program is going to 
be undermined and rapidly become useless if we don’t correct this situation 
within the next few weeks. 

That production program and the various production points must have a 
constant flow of raw materials. Scrap iron is one example. But there are 
many others. Ores and other material must be brought from points abroad 
because none of them exist in this country, yet we have a great fleet of ships 
under one agency of the government that regularly returns to American ports 
empty from the very ports and very docks abroad where this material is wait- 
ing on the docks to be shipped back to the United States. The official answer 
of the government is that they have no shipping. Our Army transport service 
is bringing its shipping back to the United States empty, and in some cases is 
going to ports abroad and being loaded with sand and useless stone for ballast 
in order to properly be able to navigate the ship at sea. Many of our ships, 
when they get to points at the battlefront or ports close by, wait days and 
weeks for the simple reason, apparently, that nobody simply knows how to 
get the stuff out of them after it has been placed in them in American ports. 
That is not hard to understand, because war cargoes in this war are new to 
the entire world and the problems of handling and loading and transporting 
large, heavy pieces of machinery, of tanks, of airplanes and big trucks, of 
big ordnance are real problems, and when our ships go to ports on the Red 
Sea, in the Persian Gulf, in the Solomon Island and in the out of the way 
places that have never seen this type of cargo or have had very little ocean 
traffic in the past they are completely mystified and ships lay 20, 30, 50, and 
60 days, after we practically break our backs here to put that cargo on board 
in record time. And I do mean record time in connection with certain sec- 
tions where the CIO has something to do with it. 

We find delays in ports abroad because of the continuation of old line 
policies, trying to exploit and actually exploiting the native peoples of those 
countries and to keep them working at small wages as contract laborers now 
as they have always done. The CIO found an answer to that problem and 
recommended and had it adopted in part by the United States Government. I 
might get a chance to mention it before I get through. 

The whole question, therefore, of the flow of raw materials into the 
United States and the flow of raw materials out of the United States is of 
first importance to our war production program, and yet as the representative 
of a union, a part of whose membership is doing this work every day, we 
are getting a rebellion on the part of our rank and file members who see the 
space on ships being wasted every single day of the year, and our efforts being 
thrown away. I don’t know right now why some of our ships are leaving 
our ports half loaded with war material and half loaded with whiskey and 
other kinds of liquor. I am sure the Army is not getting a chance to drink 
the liquor, but that is a fact. Bananas have already been mentioned. The 
whole policy has come to be known amongst our people as the “booze and 
bananas policies” of the shipping agencies that represent the government. 


Just two weeks ago in the port of San Francisco CIO waterfront and 


.warehouse workers had to unload and help store a large cargo of Australian 


wines, champagnes and brandies that had just come in from Australia. Right 
across the dock, at the same docks our men—and we are short of men—were 
engaged in loading practically a ful load on another ship of California wines, 
champagnes and brandies to go down to Australia. 
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At the same time other ships, waiting to load and transport weapons and 
materials to the United States Army were being delayed because there was 
not sufficient manpower at that time to do the job. 


In the port of New York and in all eastern ports where there is not even 
a vestige of planning, the situation can hardly be described. If we are going 
to properly supply the new offensive and the new battlefronts, and if that 
supply has to move out of the port of New York in two days the waterfront 
and the pier and the shipping facilities that have to be handled will choke up 
and stop because they cannot handle it. Ships are delayed for days on end 
because of the lack of planning in every way—lack of planning in the ways 
of manpower, lack of planning in the ways of the use of facilities, in the use 
of equipment and in the use of vital space on ships where every single foot is 
needed. We know what the answer is, too, and the reasons why. I have dis- 
cussed the problems with many government agencies and with many operators 
who operate ships both in peace and it seems in war time. They told me very 
frankly what they were afraid of when we asked to have a greater share in 
the administrative and executive positions so that we can participate in the 
planning and start to do a real job. And it is only recently in talking to cer- 
tain ship executives that they told me they didn’t trust the CIO, and for that 
matter, we personally because they were afraid of what we were going to do 
after the war. They said that if we take over these agencies and have an 
important voice and play an important part in the duties of those agencies now 
we will fight to hang on after the war and we might even have a seat in the 
councils of peace that plan the peace after the war. They didn’t pull any 
punches and they didn’t duck behind any trees when they told me. 


Well, that’s the trouble, as it is generally throughout the industry. And 
insofar as the shipping industry is concerned, that’s the deal that was made 
with the government. The War Shipping Administration, which is one of the 
outstanding agencies and has legal and nominal authority over all merchant 
shipping except fighting and patrol vessels, is an agency that was created be- 
cause of the pressure and the demand of CIO, and was in effect putting into 
operation a part of the present resolution that you now have before you. How- 
ever, it doesn’t function so weil because that agency thereupon, using the 
power it had to requisition and take over merchant ships and supposedly oper- 
ate them in the interest of the government and the war effort, adopted a policy 
of taking over the private agencies of the shipping interests. And there we 
have the fantastic picture where the private shipping interests of peace-time 
occupy all the positions practically in that government agency, are spending 
government funds and are so planning their operations, looking toward a 
monopoly of shipping after the war and using their spare time to lay all the 
blame of inefficiency, the mismanagement and the sabotaging of the war effort 
on the backs of the unions and on the backs of union leaders. If we don’t 
correct it practically overnight somebody is going to have to bear the respon- 
sibility of our fighting men being short of weapons and of materials and sup- 
plies. . 

We have advanced concrete, constructive plans and the only place that 
this situation is being partly corrected was because of a plan put into effect 
that followed closely the lines laid down in this resolution. That was the 
Philip Murray Plan of Industrial Councils to a certain section only of that 
industry. And it has worked, and because of the adoption of that plan, the 
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Industrial Council Plan, ships are being loaded and dispatched quicker on 
the western coast of the United States than any other place. 

So, we have not only done a little research work into some of the things 
that are happening; we have also been constructive and we have approached 
the whole problem in a way that doesn’t make for criticizing and copying, 
but where we pointed out situations that did exist we had a constructive 
solution to offer for its correction. We have the proof of what we have done 
and we have many Government agencies where individuals in those agencies 
who know a little better, officially notify us that the CIO knows what it is 
doing and must be taken into councils of Government in the top places more 
and more if we are going to do a job. 

Just one more point. The entire war effort program, now that the offen- 
sive is opened, of course, becomes of increased importance more than ever. 
This total mobilization resolution is intended to apply, of course, and will 
apply to the entire program. However, I think we will have to specialize 
and it is embraced, generally, in the resolutions on the union concerned in 
driving ahead in their special field of industry, backed and supported and 
guided by the National CIO and by the National Officers of CIO who must 
give their counsel and advice and support to us if we wish to push ahead on 
these particular programs. 

We have made that work, we are in a position to implement it, and I feel 
sure, with the adoption of this resolution and with it being made known by 
the adoption of an appendage to this resolution dealing with the shipping sit- 
uation afterwards that we will be able to take at least a part of this plan and 
go to Washington and have it put into effect for that vital part of our whole 
entire war industry program, namely, shipping. That’s what we intend to do 
as one union in CIO affiliated with other unions connected with this part of 
the entire program, and I am sure that like our union, which heartily en- 
dorses every phase and has proved that it works, once we drive ahead on it 
and put it into effect, that all other unions will endorse and vote for the 
resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This convention has had presented to it today, 
perhaps for the first time in the history of this country, a complete over-all 
story of what our country is doing to win a war. The discussions were 
initiated and grew out of a Congressional investigation conducted by the Tolan 
Committee. The investigation of that committee continued for a period of 
months, and almost every agency that happens to know anything about the 
country’s national war effort was called upon to testify before that committee 
in the course of its investigation. The investigation rather astonishingly re- 
vealed the unanimous support of the entire Tolan Committee to the original 
CIO program initiated many, many months ago. The Tolan Committee is a 
Congressional committee. There are no members of labor organizations 
serving on that committee. The committee is composed of outstanding dis- 
tinguished public servants, all interested in bringing about a speedy and 
complete victory in this war. Senator Pepper revealed this morning that as 
a result of hearings conducted by his committee, the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, it was found that the Tolan Committee was right, that 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations was right and that it is right, and 
that there ought now to be an integrated, over-all administration of the war 
program, that every war agency in the United States of America should be 
placed under a central administrative body and that attached to this admin- 
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istrative body there would be labor, management and public representation 
whose duty it would be to assist the administrator in the constructive admin- 
istration of America’s war effort. 

Three years ago the chairman of this convention and the president of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations recommended the adoption of the 
same idea. We believed then, as the Tolan Committee believes now, that 
there ought to have been a central administration of our country’s war effort, 
and now an outstanding Congressional committee, after months of investi- 
gation and hearings, recommends the ideas originally conceived in the minds 
of the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We want to win this war. We want the government to utilize the serv- 
ices of labor in the winning of the war, the genius, the brains, the initiative, 
the imagination, the vision, the energy, the effort, the vitality of labor in all of 
our nation’s war agencies to win this war. Our prime interest in this situation 
is to render a service to America. It is the spirit of pure, unadulterated 
Americanism that prompts the Congress of Industrial Organizations to pro- 
mote the ideas contained in the Tolan Committee’s report. We want our 
country to help win this war, and like Sidney Hillman and others, I express 
fear that delay might be occasioned in winning the war if labor is not given its 
rightful place in the policy-making administrative efforts of winning the war. 

Might I say to you at this moment that a mere reshuffling of the War 
Production Board, which has for its purpose giving positions of subordinate 
nature to labor, will not be sufficient to meet the requirements of this situa- 
tion. We are fighting for our rightful place in the conduct of America’s war 
effort. We are speaking for millions, millions of organized Americans and 
we are speaking for millions of unorganized Americans also. 

I hope when this report is adopted that our membership and our Interna- 
tional Unions will begin to manifest an even greater interest in the promotion 
of the policies enunciated in the Resolutions Committee’s report. I tell you 
frankly and candidly if there is one agency in the United States of America 
that needs wholesome, constructive, intelligent reorganization, it is the War 
Production Board. Why, you talk about brass hats—do you visualize the at- 
titudes that have been assumed by this Board toward labor? I have told the 
Chairman of the War Production Board what I thought of it. I have told 
him that the attitude of Mr. Batt and Mr. Knowlson was reprehensible. And 
the attitude of Mr. Nelson’s subordinates was one of pushing labor away from 
the War Production Board. I have told Mr. Nelson not once but repeatedly 
that the sooner he begins to recognize the need of inviting into the war pro- 
duction effort the wholesome cooperative energies of the labor movement of 
the United States the better it was going to be for him and the better for the 
country. And Mr. Nelson has told the president of the AFL and myself just 
a few short weeks ago that he intended to take two top-flight labor leaders 
and give them positions of rank, rank equal at least to that of Mr. Batt and 
Mr. Knowlson, in the administration of the war production effort. Mr. Nelson 
has done nothing about it, not a single, solitary thing. He appointed a gentle- 
man named Batcheller, who I understand is a very estimable gentleman, an 
employer, a steel manufacturer, to go over to the city of Washington and 
administer the Steel Division. He suggested to the president of the United 
Steelworkers of America that he wanted the director of our research de- 
partment, Mr. Ruttenberg, to go over and work with Batcheller as a co- 
administrator, deputy administrator in the steel division. I called my director 
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out of the steelworkers’ office in the city of Pittsburgh and brought him over 
to Washington. I said, “You go down and see Mr. Batcheller and go into that 
administration and work with the steel division; give it your constructive 
effort, give it intelligent application, give it your time to help your country.” 

Mr. Ruttenberg went down to the steel division and Mr. Batcheller told 
him that Mr. Nelson was making a mistake, that he didn’t intend to appoint 
him to a position of deputy administrator, but he’d give him a job on a subor- 
dinate committee, a committee of an advisory nature. 

So again, again, disappointment, disappointment. 

There has been created within the War Production Board a committee to 
administer the affairs of labor-management committees. The chairman of that 
committee is a Mr: Marshall of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. My understanding with Mr. Nelson was that that committee would 
be composed of two labor men, two management men and a public man to act 
as the impartial chairman, but Mr. Marshall was appointed and Mr. Marshall 
told the members of the committee, the labor members and the management 
members of the committee that the positions that they would occupy in that 
committee, would be advisers, advisers to him. He would call them together 
when he wanted to call them together. He would tell them what he wanted 
done; and that was the beginning and the end of their functions in the war 
production effort. Mr. Marshall called upon another man to assist him in that 
division, and he brought this other man out of industry also. He didn’t ask 
for a labor assistant. He succeeded in acquiring for himself the assistance 
of another industry man. 


Well, I don’t contend that all business men are dishonest—no, not by any 
means. I agree with what Brother Hillman said. There are many estimable 
men taken out of business concerns who are now working in the war produc- 
tion administration, giving of their time and their effort partiotically, but 
unfortunately for the country, that is not true in the majority of instances. 
Do you know that when the War Production Board was originally organized, 
it was distinctly understood that this country would move swiftly toward the 
re-negotiation of all outstanding war contracts? I don’t know how many 
thousands of these contracts are outstanding. It would be interesting for a 
Congressional committee to analyze some day the nature of those contracts 
and how they were let, and why it is that no highly concentrated effort has 
been made by war production and its agencies to require a re-negotiation of 
those contracts. Startling, astonishing deficiencies in the administration of 
our war effort, glaring. 


Those are the things about which labor manifests its protests. 
So I say to you, my friends that when you do adopt this report make 


* it your business to see to it that your membership take an interest in getting 


it put into operation. You unions are not advocating the adoption of this 
policy to help build your unions or to do a selfish trade union job. They are 
asking their country for an opportunity to serve it. Their interest in this 
situation rises above industry or unions. It runs to their interest in winning 
the war, in helping their country. And let there be no misunderstanding about 
that at all. It is merely a very wholesome desire on the part of labor in Amer- 
ica to give its men to its country in the armed services of the nation, on the 
production lines of the nation, and in the administration of these production 
problems in the city of Washington. We are prepared to do it on the battle- 
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front; we are prepared to do it on the production front, and we are now asking 
for an opportunity to help do it over in the city of Washington. 

I personally appreciate the great interest that has been manifested by this 
convention in the course of this most intelligent and constructive discussion, 
commencing with the address of Senator Pepper this morning. 

If you are prepared now to vote the Chair shall ask if you are ready for 
the question. 

The question was called for by a large number of delegates. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the report of the committee 
will rise to their feet. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote of the delegates. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the maritime group they have a short and brief specific program for their 
situation on total war mobilization. The committee recommends the adoption 
of this program. 


CENTRAL PLANNING FOR SHIPPING 


Men and arms alone are not decisive in the war effort. Fighting men 
must be transported to battlefronts. They need a never ending and smoothly 
operating supply of weapons, food, war materials to replace those lost or 
destroyed in action against the enemy. 

The production lines and factories of the United Nations, and especially 
of America, can work day and night, yet the entire result of this production 
is of little or no avail unless it is speedily and safely transported to the fight- 
ing fronts. 

At these fronts victories hang on sufficient amounts of material and 
weapons delivered at the right time. And production plants at home depend 
upon a constant, adequate flow of raw materials for the manufacture of these 
weapons, materials, and supplies. 

Ocean transportation of these supplies depends upon the loading, manning, 
and the protection of our merchant vessels. They must work day and night 
in port and sail day and night at sea to supply the armies of the United 
Nations. 

Ships, today, in addition to surviving the normal dangers and difficulties 
of the sea, must run the gauntlet of enemy bombing planes, submarines, and 
surface craft. 

Without these ships, efficiently operated and protected, we can’t win the 
war, we can’t supply our armies, we can’t finish the job started in the plane 
factories, the steel mills, the mines and the shipyards. 

Obviously, the output of America’s production program, which is making 
tremendous and gratifying progress, is of little avail if it is delayed by in- 
adequate, inefficient, or unsafe shipping operations. 

Shipping today is a dangerous bottleneck. Unless it is broken our chances 
for certain victory are impaired. Unless the waste of energy and manpower 
and the waste of vital space is eliminated; unless the precious time lost in 
servicing, repairing, and maintaining these ships is cut by speedier and more 
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efficient operation; unless the overlapping authorities, controls and jurisdic- 
tions of the numerous federal agencies now charged with the management of 
our shipping facilities are brought under the control of a competent, central 
agency, with power to coordinate all vital functions; our war production pro- 
gram will back up and choke at the starting point. 

The record to date, despite reforms forced by CIO unions, is replete with 
examples of gross waste and inefficiency, business and profits as usual, em- 
phasis on post-war monopoly instead of on immediate victory over the Axis. 


(1) Shipping, that means lives and victories for our fighting men, is still 
being used to transport such cargoes as wines, champagnes and brandies from 
American ports across oceans infested by enemy craft on the sea and in 
the air. 

(2) For lack of organization of labor supply ships lie idle alongside our 
docks, waiting to load planes, tanks, guns, food, and medical supplies. Yet, 
thousands-of trained, competent longshoremen stand idle at other docks in 
the same ports. 

(3) Ships spend days in idleness waiting to be serviced and repaired, yet 
thousands of skilled ship repair and maintenance men spend hours and days 
in idleness. 

(4) Ships are being forced to return to port because of bad loading, los- 
ing weeks of valuable time. 

(5) Ships have been delayed and spent precious extra time in port, fully 
loaded, and ready to sail in convoy, for lack of experienced trained seamen to 
man them, yet hundreds of seamen have been drafted into the army and others 
have been barred from the ships on which they sailed for years, for union and 
pro-fascist and pro-nazi activity. 

(6) Ships are returning empty to American ports from the very ports 
where vital and essential war materials are lying on the docks waiting for 
shipment. 

(7) In many foreign ports our ships lie idle for weeks waiting to be un- 
loaded because no provision has been made for speedy cargo handling in 
these ports. 

(8) The following agencies, with overlapping authority and control, are 
working at cross purposes, in a chaotic attempt to operate all or part of our 
merchant marine: 

(a) U. S. Maritime Commission. 

(b) War Shipping Administration. 
(c) U. S. Army Transport Service. 
(d) Board of Economic Warfare. 
(e) War Production Board. 

(f) Lend-Lease Administration. 

(g) U.S. Navy and Coast Guard. 
(h) U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The CIO, therefore, urges whole-hearted endorsement and unanimous ap- 
proval by this convention of the following over-all plan as part of total mobili- 
zation for efficient, win-the-war operation of the shipping industry. 

1. Consolidation of the functions of all federal agencies entrusted with 
operation and regulation of shipping facilities, under one federal agency with 
full authority to control every phase of the United States shipping industry. 
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2. This central agency shall have full control over all merchant shipping, 
including cargo handling, manning and maintenance and repair. 

3. This central agency shall pool all shipping facilities, including equip- 
ment, docks and terminals, and maintenance and repair facilities, and pro- 
vide for efficient and speedy dispatch of labor for cargo handling, manning 
and maintenance and repair. 

4. This agency shall be charged with providing trained, experienced per- 
sonnel for use in those supply ports abroad where bottlenecks and delays 
now exist. 

5. Labor shall be given adequate representation on the policy-making 
body of this central agency. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of this 
report. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is merely the adoption of a report and does 
not suggest the creation of an independent agency, but really suggests that 
the work of the shipping industry be coordinated under the over-all program 
contained in the resolution just adopted by the convention. 

Those favoring the adoption of the committee’s report and its reference 
to the Executive Board will say “aye.” Contrary “No.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, there is one 
brief resolution which I would like to submit to the convention this afternoon, 
because it may be of effect tomorrow morning. It is a resolution for the 
parole of Jack Schneider, unjustly imprisoned leader of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union. 


RESOLUTION NO. 30 


Parole of Jack Schneider, Unjustly Imprisoned Leader of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, CIO. 


WHEREAS, one of the most outstanding leaders of the fur workers of 
New York, under whose guidance and leadership the fur workers have im- 
proved their union conditions and have made signal contributions in their 
all-out support of our nation’s war effort—Jack Schneider—is today sitting in 
jail serving an unjust imprisonment on the charge of alleged “coercion,” 
growing out of the 1938 general strike of the New York fur workers, and 


WHEREAS, the indeterminate sentence of up to three years’ imprison- 
ment on conviction of a misdemeanor such as “coercion” is in itself an out- 
rageous punishment, by far harsher than the punishment meted out to com- 
mon criminals and lawbreakers, and 


WHEREAS, Jack Schneider has already served 20 months of this severe 
sentence, and the indeterminate three-year sentence can be shortened only 
through action by the Parohle Board of the City of New York; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations goes on record strongly urging the immediate unconditional parole and 
release of the fur workers’ leader, Jack Schneider. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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LETTER TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


SECRETARY CAREY: In reply to a message transmitted to the president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, President Philip Murray has sent 
the following letter: ; 


FROM: Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


TO: Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President, United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 

On behalf of the delegates assembled at the Fifth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the city of Boston, permit 
me to thank you for your message to the convention and for your words of 
inspiration to the membership of the CIO. 

We in the CIO are meeting with a full understanding of the historic im- 
portance of the hour in which we assemble and of the task which confronts 
us as workers in American agriculture and industry. Our members have from 
the start given willingly of their sweat and blood and toil to produce in ever 
increasing quantities the materials necessary for the victory of the United 
Nations over the enemies of democracy. They have given willingly and in full 
understanding of the objectives for which the people of America fight in this 
war. 

With the armies of our country now on the offensive, the members of the 
CIO will respond to the inspiration of the movements of our armed forces. 
We pledge ourselves with renewed determination and vigor to the fullest sup- 
port and effectuation of every step necessary for the organization of our home 
front, for the mobilization of our economic organization, for that speedy vic- 
tory to which this nation, under your leadership, is now marching with double 
vigor and determination. 

Sincerely yours, , 
(Signed) PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 


After a few announcements by Secretary Carey, the convention adjourned 
at 5:45 o’clock p. m. to reconvene at 9:30 o’clock Thursday morning, No- 
vember 12. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention’ was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 

Secretary Carey read additional telegrams and messages of congratulation 
from various organizations and individuals, which will be included with others 
of a similar nature in the final convention proceedings. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Delegate Lee Pressman, secretary of the committee, continued the report 
as follows: 
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RESOLUTION NO. 31 
Increase in Wages for WPA Workers 


Submitted by Richard T. Frankensteen, vice president UAW-CIO, and 
national director of WPA and Welfare Department. 

WHEREAS, many workers employed on WPA are unable to obtain em- 
ployment in private industry for various reasons for which they are not respon- 
sible, i. e., in most cases inability to meet the physical specifications demanded 
by employers, and 

WHEREAS, they are all American citizens and are entitled to a decent 
remuneration for their labors, and 

WHEREAS, workers in other industries are receiving increases in wages 
in line with the continued rise in the cost of living, on orders issued by the 
War Labor Board, and 

WHEREAS, a large percentage of WPA workers are directly contributing 
to the war effort by being employed on certified defense projects, and 

WHEREAS, it is essential that a high level of public morale be main- 
tained during this period of emergency which our country is passing through, 
and 

WHEREAS, in line with CIO policy and philosophy ef being mindful of 
the needs and interest of all of the workers; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the national convention of the CIO go on record de- 
manding that the workers on WPA receive an immediate increase in wages 
to enable them to meet the increased cost of living; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be sent to President Roosevelt 
and Brigadier General Fleming, Commissioner of WPA. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE FRANKENSTEEN, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, the Automobile Workers, in 1937, recognized the 
importance of WPA, because at that time we had only 10 percent of our 
people working in the shops, and we remember very distinctly when the mayor 
of our city, Mr. Richard Reading, attempted to make our people take a poor 
oath that they were paupers. We recall also the words of President Roose- 
velt when he said we must not only preserve the bodies and the initiative but 
the self-respect of these people. 

The Automobile Workers have maintained a department of WPA since 
1937, completely manned and completely staffed, and, Mr. Chairman, if I may 
at this time, I should like to yield the floor to the acting director of our WPA 
department, Mr. Joseph Pagano. 


MR. JOSEPH PAGANO, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, this resolution is primarily for an increase in wages at this time in 
line with the increased cost of living that every one of us have had to shoulder, 
particularly during the past year. It is also to pave the way for the post-war 
period, at which time we would like to use the prevailing structure of WPA to 
absorb the shock of unemployment, and we will need all of our united strength 
in order to restore to WPA the prevailing wages for the particular jobs. The 
prevailing wages in industry were paid by WPA prior to the enactment of 
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the Woodrum Amendment in 1939, at which time the Woodrum Amendment 
increased hours of employment to WPA workers, decreased the monthly re- 
muneration that is being received. So, Mr. Chairman, I think if this resolu- 
tion is adopted and acted upon by this convention, it will land the great influ- 
ence and impetus to obtaining an increase in wages for WPA workers at this 
time. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION NO. 32 
Urging Preservation of WPA 


Submitted by Richard T. Frankensteen, vice president UAW-CIO, and 
National Director of WPA and Welfare Department. 

WHEREAS, the WPA since its inception has contributed greatly to wel- 
fare of the nation in providing employment for those in need and in the crea- 
tion of necessary public works of which every community in the country has 
a standing memorial, and 

WHEREAS, the WPA is contributing in no small measure to the national 
war effort by the building of airports, sewerage systems, water mains, bridges 
and roads in war production areas, and 

WHEREAS, the continued diminishing load on WPA load had caused an 
increase in the average age level to the point where it is averaging approxi- 
mately 55 years, and 

WHEREAS, much work essential to the national war effort must be 
undertaken by the WPA to release younger and more physically fit workers 
for employment in war production industries, and . 

WHEREAS, the WPA has met periodic waves of unemployment in an 
efficient manner, and 

WHEREAS, the so-called economy bloc in Congress and certain sections 
of the press who are in violent opposition to the policies of the President are 
using the war emergency as a vehicle through which they work to eliminate 
WPA as well as eliminate the gains made by labor under the New Deal, and 

WHEREAS, the important role that the WPA will assume in the recon- 
struction period cannot be minimized, and 

WHEREAS, to scrap WPA and thereby destroy all the existing machinery 
set up to care for unemployment would not only be a short-sighted policy but 
also asinine and would not be in the public interest, and 

WHEREAS, WPA must be maintained to care for workers unable to take 
their places in private industry, and because of its vast importance in the post- 
war period; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National CIO Convention assembled in Boston, 
Mass., go definitely on record as being utterly and unalterably opposed to the 
proposed abolition of the WPA; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the CIO National Office take all necessary action that 
will assure the maintenance and preservation of WPA in the national interest; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be sent to President Roosevelt 
and to the appropriations committees in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives and all members of Congress. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE PAGANO, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, this is another resolution which is going to be one of the most im- 
portant things in the country when this great struggle is over because the only 
existing federal agency that is equipped to handle the surge of unemployment 
which we know will be upon us will be the WPA. That was clearly demon- 
strated as outlined very briefly by Brother Frankensteen a few moments ago, 
in 1938, when the WPA in Wayne county went from almost zero to over 
103,000 people over a period of less than 20 days. WPA must be protected and 
must be maintained in order that we may have a federal structure to absorb 
the unemployed and to absorb the boys as they come back from service 
overseas. 

The only labor organization in the country, and I say that without fear 
of contradiction, that has spent any time in Washington protecting WPA has 
been the CIO. We have been forced on numerous occasions to call on Presi- 
dent Murray and others of the CIO in Washington, and they have lent whole- 
hearted support and cooperation in protecting and improving WPA. 

In the last appropriation session we were able to gather only a four vote 
majority in protecting WPA, so that means that we will have to be on our 
toes in the coming period, particularly in view of what occurred a week ago 
Tuesday, if we are to prevent the economy bloc from completely destroying 
and completely eliminating all of the WPA structure as they already have 
the CCC, and as they are planning in the next session to abolish NYA, PWA, 
CWA, WPA, and all other New Deal agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot too strongly urge the adoption of this resolution 
in order to put the organization officially on record and to put the stamp of 
approval on the actions and support already given by President Murray and 
the other officers and leaders of CIO in Washington. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION NO. 25 
Farm Workers and the War 


WHEREAS, Senators La Follette and Thomas have introduced five bills 
in Congress embodying the results of the Senate Subcommittee on Education 
and labor’s investigation for the purpose of creating conditions in agriculture 
conducive to effective mobilization of manpower and the winning of the war, 
and 

WHEREAS, a critical situation has developed throughout the nation 
through impending farm labor shortages; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO supports these La Follette-Thomas bills, 
known as: 

(1) The Agricultural Employment Stabilization Act, designed to achieve 
stabilization of wage labor in agriculture that will minimize the evil of under- 
employment, unnecessary migration, job insecurity and disorganized hiring and 
recruiting, by extending the Social Security Act to cover agricultural labor in 
“industrialized agriculture,” by expanding the functions of the Federal Farm 
Placement Division of the United States Employment Service. 
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(2) The Agricultural Labor Recruiting Act. 

(3) The Act to Amend the National Labor Relations Act by extending 
its benefits to agricultural labor on large industrial farms. 

(4) Act to Amend the Fair Labor Standard Law, by extending its bene- 
fits to workers on large industrial farms. 

(5) The Agricultural Wage Board Act, which would establish a system 
of agricultural wage boards designed to bring farm wages more nearly in 
line with industrial wages under the authority and subject to approval by the 
War Labor Board. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the recommendation of the 


committee. 


DELEGATE HENDERSON, Cannery, Agricultural and Packing Workers: 
Yesterday Senator Pepper made a reference to an amendment to the bill 
to draft the 18 and 19 year olds, stating that the agricultural workers of the - 
United States would be deferred as a result of the farm labor shortage. At 
that time it may have seemed as though the agricultural workers, in order to 
do their job in agriculture, were being given a special privilege. As a matter 
of fact, I want every delegate to realize that the Tydings Amendment to 
the pending draft bill which is to be discussed on the floor of the Senate today 
is an outright work or fight order covering nine million agricultural workers. 

If an agricultural worker does not keep his job on whatever farm he may 
be, if an agricultural worker does not go on working for whatever employer 
he may have at whatever wages or working conditions he may have, he is sub- 
ject to immediate reclassification and drafting, regardless of what class he is 
now in. The Tydings Amendment freezes all agricultural labor in the 
United States on their present jobs at their present wages and at their pres- 
ent working conditions. If the forces that are in back of that are allowed to 
get away with this freeze order, or work or fight order, there isn’t any question 
in my mind but what they will attempt to extend it to other types of workers 
including the industrial workers. 

I talked to Senator Pepper yesterday afternoon and he told me that he 
was going to talk on the floor of the Senate today against that amendment, 
but that. he wasn’t very hopeful that he could prevent its passage. I want 
the delegates to realize just what this seemingly innocuous amendment means. 
It means the freezing of over nine million workers who are getting the lowest 
wages and work under the most scandalous conditions in the United States. It 
means involuntary servitude, if it is enforced, for these workers, and I will tell 
you right now that I know very well that there is going to be one devil of a 
job in forcing that kind of an order on nine million American citizens and the 
others who work on the farms, because at the present time as a result of not 
planning the work in agriculture—and I refer not only to the farm workers, 
but I refer to the entire matter of agricultural production—as a result of not 
planning agricultural production, as a result of no plans to efficiently use the 
agricultural labor supply in the United States, to freeze, as President Murray 
has pointed out, to freeze this condition is to freeze chaos on the farms and 
in agriculture throughout the United States. 

I doubt if some of the delegates realize just how bad the story is in the 
agricultural field that faces some of these people. I want to quote to you a few 
figures, government figures, on just what the situation is. In 1910 to 1914— 
and I use that basis because it is the basis that the Farm Bloc has used in 
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order to establish their so-called farm parity prices—in 1910 to 1914 the ratio 
between agricultural farm wages and unskilled industrial labor was $1.40 to 
$1.75. Where agricultural workers got $1.40 a day, unskilled labor, unskilled 
industrial labor, got a national average of $1.75 a day. Today unskilled in- 
dustrial labor on a national average is getting $6.60 a day; agricultural work- 
ers on a national average are today getting $2.25 a day. 

There has been a steady, progressive drop in the ratio of farm wages to 
unskilled industrial wages ever since the period of 1910-1914. 

The farmers’ income—and I speak here of the net income, because I don’t 
want the impression created that while farm wages haven’t gone up that this 
has been due to the fact that the farmers have been poor. That is not true. 
In 1910 to 1914 the farm labor bill was 25 percent of the farmers’ net income 
for the country as a whole. Today the farm wage bill is 15 percent of the 
farmer’s net income. I want to state that on the basis of all the figures that 
can be dug out of the government, today the farmers of the nation as a whole 
are in a progressively better position than they have ever been, and the farm 
wage workers are in a progressively worse condition than they have ever 
been, in spite of the fact that within the past few months there have been as 
a result of scattered farm labor shortages in certain parts, increases in some 
sections of the country. 

The important thing about this question is that there has been no plan 
to meet the war problems in agriculture. There has been no attempt to utilize 
the manpower in agriculture efficiently. I want to give you another example. 
Today there are over two million farmers who are trying to operate farms 
on acreage and soil that is sub-marginal, where their efforts are wasted, 
where they can’t earn a living and where the fertilizer and the seed and the 
labor should not be spent. There are over two million farmers. One of two 
things should be done with these farmers. Either they should be given decent 
plans with the necessary equipment so that their labor power can be utilized 
efficiently, or else they should be assigned to work as farmers where they can 
work efficiently. But there is no such planning in agricultural production. 
There is no plan to use our manpower on the farm covering both farm workers, 
tenants and farmers efficiently. If this kind of condition existed in industry 
it would be a national scandal, little short of sabotage of the war program. 
But in agriculture today—you talk about business as usual—in agriculture 
today you have a condition of farming as unusual that is undermining the 
whole economy in the war program. 

The resolution you have just heard read covers a series of bills: intro- 
duced by Senators LaFollette and Thomas after a good many years investi- 
gating conditions in agriculture. I doubt if there is a delegate in the hall 
who has not at some time or other had occasion to hear about and do some- 
thing about the investigations of the LaFollette Committee. After these 
years of investigation these two Senators, through their committee, have for- 
mulated a program in terms of current war problems for the farm workers 
and for agriculture. These five bills, in general, without going into detail, 
are an attempt to meet not only the farm labor shortage, but the problem 
of inefficiency in the utilization of manpower in agriculture. 

Now, whether the program embodied in these bills is adopted by these 
bills being passed and becoming law, or whether the program embodied in 
these bills is put into effect through Presidential decree in the new reorgani- 
zation that we are fighting for in our war-time agencies, doesn’t make any 
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difference. The important thing is that the delegates realize that after all 
these investigations a program has been formulated, has been placed before 
the Congress, and now it is up to labor to see that labor’s forces are mobilized 
to put this program over. I tell the delegates that there can be no solution 
of the manpower problem, there can be no solution of the economic mobiliza- 
tion plan which was outlined by Senator Pepper yesterday unless the problem 
of agriculture and the problem of farm workers is tackled simultaneously. 

In conclusion I refer back again to my original statement that the 
Tydings amendment to the present draft bill, now before the Senate today, 
freezes the wages, working conditions and the job status of over 9,000,000 
agricultural workers at levels that constitute involuntary servitude. The 
agricultural workers in some sections of this country are not going to stand 
for that, regardless of what happens to the bill. There will be no cooperation 
on the part of some of these people if this thing is allowed to go through. You 
can’t take people today at 12, 15, and 20 cents an hour where across the 
street they can go to a factory at 50 and 75 cents an hour. You can’t take 
people where their conditions are so bad that they’re practically social out- 
casts and expect the local draft board to say “either you stay on that job or 
else you go and fight.” They are not going to do it in many sections of the 
country, and if they did do it, the whole situation would become one of de- 
moralization. 

I want to urge all of the delegates, and especially the chairman, to take 
some special action in the form of a telegram to be sent to the Senators today 
opposing this work or fight freezing order affecting agricultural workers. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I think it is important to the convention to re- 
member that in acting upon this resolution, our organization, CIO, is insisting 
upon an amendment to the present National Labor Relations Act to extend the 
benefits of free organization, the right of self-organization to agricultural labor 
employed on big industrial farms. The resolution, therefore, seeks to extend 
to farmers the same privileges that you have enjoyed—that is, working farm- 
ers. The resolution seeks to establish agricultural wage boards, something 
like the National War Labor Board, the duties of these boards being to hear 
the complaints of agricultural workers about hours of labor, conditions of 
employment and wages in about the same fashion that the National War 
Labor Board now hears the cases of industrial workers. 

These bills have been sponsored and are now in the Federal Congress, 
originally sponsored by Senators La Follette and Thomas. The resolution 
seeks the support of the National CIO. It asks not only the passage of the 
resolution but upon its passage it asks the convention and all of the interna- 
tional unions affiliated with this organization to lend their support in securing 
the enactment of this very important legislation. 

I think it is very important that farm labor be provided an opportunity 
to organize without being required to undergo the rigors of persecution and 
discrimination such as they have been undergoing in recent years. I am now 
talking about the working farmer, the working farmer, particularly. I under- 
stand that the farmer is entitled to some protection also, but my remarks for 
the moment are directed chiefly toward protecting the working farmer, the 
farmer who works by the day or who works by the week, or who works by the 
month on these large industrial farms—and there are thousands of them 
throughout the Unted States of America. I believe the time has come when 
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our organization ought to give more consideration to the problem of organiza- 
tion, the organization of the working farmer. The La Follette and Thomas 
bills, introduced in the Senate, have been introduced primarily for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of workers employed on those farms all over the 
United States of America. They are entitled to the same measures of pro- 
tection that you now receive under the National Labor Relations Act, and this 
resolution asks that you accord to them, through your support and the final 
enactment of this resolution by the Congress, an amendment to the National 
Labor Relations Act that will give to farm laborers, farm workers, the same 
opportunity that you now enjoy, that is, the right, the positive right of self- 
organization without being required to run the gamut of discrimination, evic- 
tion, the loss of their jobs, and all other things incidental to self-organization 
in American industry and in the field of American agriculture. 

You should not only pass this resolution, but your international organiza- 
tion should implement the passage of the resolution by lending your whole- 
some support to the farm groups in having the National Labor Relations Act 
amendment to include farm labor. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


RESOLUTION NO. 21 
Hitler’s Puppet States 


WHEREAS, the Vichy, Finnish and Spanish governments have been com- 
pletely the puppets and military allies of the fascist Axis furnishing assistance 
to Hitler. Vichy France has completely exposed its pro-Axis position by 
entering into open warfare against the United States, and 

President Roosevelt has now called upon the Spanish government to 
maintain strict and absolute neutrality. 

The diplomatic relations which we maintain with the Finnish government 
afford our enemies access to material supplies and presents them with an 
apparatus for espionage within our borders and enjoying diplomatic immu- 
nity, and may be construed as a betrayal of the peoples of those countries 
who refuse to be chained to the Axis slave wheel; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon the Government of the United 
States to treat the Axis-dominated government of Finland as the enemy of 
all the United Nations and to carefully watch the activities of the Spanish 
government to assure protection of the interests of the United States. 

The CIO extends the deepest sympathy to the peoples who live in lands 
conquered or occupied by the Axis and in those countries under the control 
of Axis puppets and agents and people with unquenchable courage and hero- 
ism and supreme sacrifice who refuse to be conquered or enslaved. 

We must smash forward to meet the challenge of those unconquered 
peoples and through our united efforts destroy the fascist enemy. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 23 
Harry Bridges 


WHEREAS, the order of Attorney General Biddle to deport Harry Bridges 
was not only a blow at all concepts of American justice but even more seri- 
ously a blow at national unity necessary for total war and victory. 
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The evidence on which Biddle chose to rely had already been found un- 
worthy of belief by two Government inquiries, one of which was conducted 
by the Board of Appeals of the Department of Justice. 

Under the leadership of Harry Bridges, the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union has earned repeated praise from high government: 
officials, including ranking officers of the Army and Navy for its achievements 
in speeding shipment of war supplies to the fighting fronts. 

The CIO has consistently defended the right of Harry Bridges to be free 
of the seven-year persecution he has undergone and has urged that he be 
given his full rights to remain and to work in the country that has been his 
home for 20 years, to whose cause in this war he is giving leadership and 
practical aid of the highest order; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fifth Convention of the CIO urges President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to recognize the fact that the deportation of Harry ° 
Bridges would be a blow to morale, to national unity and to war production. 
We further urge that he take action to set aside the deportation order signed 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle, dismiss all charges against Harry Bridges 
and afford him full opportunity to become a citizen of the United States. 

Committee Secretary Lee Pressman moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE JAMES DRURY, Baltimore Industrial Union Council: Some 
weeks ago the President of the nation gave tone for a similar action of this 
convention by taking time out from a fireside chat, from a discussion of draft- 
ing the 18 and 19 year old boys, from a discussion of inflation in our country, 
from a discussion of the offensive in Europe, to discuss the question of the 
merchant marine. The statement by the President on the merchant marine of 
our country followed by several days the announcement of the Secretary of 
the Navy that since the beginning of the war 2,300 members of the merchant 
marine service were either dead or missing. The President of the United 
States stated in a dignified, simple way that the men of the merchant marine 
service are serving magnificently. 

I submit to this convention that if it were not for the leadership in the 
maritime industry of such men as Harry Bridges, the men of the merchant 
marine, without their unions being built, would not have been able to make the 
contribution that they have made to the welfare of our country in our present 
crisis. And for this I submit to the convention, to paraphrase the President 
of the United States, Harry Bridges is serving America magnificently. Sev- 
eral months ago Judge Sears accused Harry Bridges of the crime of per- 
mitting no red baiting in his union, of permitting no discrimination against 
Negroes in his union, and for that reason called Harry Bridges subversive. 
I submit to this convention that because of this protection of minority groups 
within his union, Harry Bridges is serving America magnificently. 

I want to submit to this convention that for his record in the fight against 
fascism, for the fact that he prodded the American people into an awareness 
of the fact that fascism is a danger, Harry Bridges rendered a noble service 
to America and is serving our country magnificently. 

And today, with the Bridges plan in operation, saving the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our men at Bataan, Guadalcanal, North Africa, wher- 
ever they may be, by efficient loading of the ships that are bringing supplies 
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to them, I submit that the president of the Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Harry Bridges, is serving this country magnificently, and for this 
record of service I submit that this convention should make known 
in no uncertain terms that this devilish, mischievous deportation order should 
be removed and Harry Bridges should be permitted to become in fact what he 
now is—a good American. 


DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: I would just like to 
take a moment to explain the actions and the policies of the Bridges Defense 
Committee. At a board meeting in the spring of 1942 President Murray en- 
larged the Bridges Defense Committee, that is, the CIO Bridges Defense Com- 
mittee, to include the six vice presidents and myself. This committee imme- 
diately reported the policy which has been established by the original CIO 
Defense Committee, that all money that shall be collected by this committee 
shall be expended exclusively for legal services of people engaged to defend 
Mr. Bridges against this deportation order or charge. This policy has been 
rigidly carried out. Any money which has been collected through the CIO 
Bridges Defense Committee has gone for the employment of legal talent and 
for the payment of legal bills, paying for the transcripts of the cases, and 
so forth. 


To date this CIO Bridges Defense Committee has raised approximately 
$30,000. That may seem like an awful lot of money, but when one gives con- 
sideration to the fact that these transcripts and legal expenses are so tre- 
mendous, it isn’t really so much. The lawyers are of the highest caliber and 
their personal fees are very small, amazingly small, the bills which have been 
presented by these extremely skilled men and Miss Carol King, who are han- 
dling this case. 


It has become necessary for this committee to again ask you for some 
money. The chairman, President Dalrymple and mystelf, several days ago, 
sent out a letter to all the international unions, national unions and organiz- 
ing committees affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, asking 
that you make another contribution to us in order that we may carry on this 
fight. It is the policy of this committee, endorsed by the Executive Board of 
the CIO, that this fight will go on through the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America if necessary, in order to bring about the eventual vindica- 
tion of the position of Mr. Bridges. Now if this fight is to go on, naturally 
money is necessary. We do not want to get into the position where we will 
have committees running around the country taking up nickel and dime col- 
lections in all of the local unions affiliated with our subsidiary units. We want 
to keep this thing on a high level, a decent scale. We do not want these nickel 
and dime collections if we can possibly avoid them, so we appeal directly to 
the international unions to contribute this money. How they will raise the 
money is their own affair, but we are putting the responsibility on the inter- 
national unions and asking them to please come through to us, so that we can 
make this good fight. 


So when you get back to your own offices I wish you would give very 
serious consideration to this additional plea of ours. Please examine these 
letters and please take it up with your executive boards or your executive 
committees, or take whatever action is necessary to give some contribution 
to us, and I think most of you can well afford to do it. 
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I do not want to get into the many angles of this case, but in passing 
I cannot help but mention that when this case was submitted to the courts by 
the Attorney General of the United States, that is, when the Attorney General 
turned down or reversed the ruling of the special committee which has been 
looking into the Bridges case, we, the Bridges Defense Committee, were cer- 
tainly amazed. We had every reason in the world to believe that Mr. Biddle 
would sustain the ruling of this commission. The committee had called upon 
Mr. Biddle. We thought that we detected a sympathetic note in his conver- 
sation with us, and it came as a great surprise to the CIO Bridges Defense 
Committee when Mr. Biddle took the action which he did. But since he took 
the action we again tried to get back to him, to have a little chat and to find 
out what was going on. On two or three occasions we have attempted to 
arrange a conference with Mr. Biddle to have these six vice presidents and 
myself go down to his office and talk this thing over. Mr. Biddle has refused 
to see this committee. As a matter of fact, he has not even answered our 
telephone calls. We have talked with his secretary several times, and in 
those instances his secretary said that he would call us back. We called him 
again. He said he would call us back, and to date we have been unsuccessful 
in arranging this meeting. 

I think it is necessary that we carry on this fight for the vindication of 
Mr. Bridges. I think Mr. Bridges and his great union are doing a very worth- 
while job for America in this war, and the way I look at the matter, in every 
practical sense Mr. Bridges is even now a good, decent American citizen. 

Will you, therefore, heed this request of ours, and as soon as you back 
home take the appropriate action and send the checks to me in Pittsburgh, 
in order that we may continue this fight for the vindication of Mr. Harry 
Bridges. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Might the Chair, with the indulgence of the 
convention, dwell briefly on the resolution by stating to the convention that 
I have loaned the wholesome support of the president’s office in the creation 
of Bridges committees to defend the interests of President Bridges in the vari- 
ous hearings that have been had before agencies of the Federal Government. 
I have created a special Bridges Defense Committee, a CIO committee whose 
functions are what Delegate McDonald has so aptly described. It is true that 
the Bridges Defense Committee needs more money. There is no question about 
that. I think there is a definite obligation resting upon the shoulders of each 
of the international unions affiliated with this organization to contribute their 
share toward maintaining a proper defense for Harry Bridges. I think each 
of the international unions, therefore, should make additional contributions to 
the committee for the purpose of defending President Bridges. 

There are other phases of this situation to which I think this convention 
should direct its attention. First, it has not been determined, to the satisfac- 
tion of American labor nor to the satisfaction of many citizens of the United 
States of America who are not affiliated with labor organizations, that Harry 
Bridges has ever at any time in his life been affiliated or associated with any 
subversive group, any organization or any political party that has for its 
purpose the overthrow of our American government. As a citizen of the 
United States I do not believe and I have never believed that Harry Bridges 
was ever associated with or affiliated with groups of that kind, and with that 
definite conviction in my mind, I have loaned wholesome support to defend 
and protect the interests of Harry Bridges in the conduct of this fight. 
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Aside from that, Harry Bridges has loaned able support to this Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of this war. He has submitted plans to Federal agen- 
cies and to employers of labor designed to promote good, sound, substantial, 
constructive collective bargaining relationships between West Coast shipping 
employers and labor organizations out on the West Coast. He has endeavored 
to establish labor-management cooperative committees on the West Coast, 
designed to accelerate the usefulness of workers, and particularly longshore- 
men, to expedite shipping facilities, to make more efficient the work of 
the shipping industry in the delivery of goods essential to the winning of 
the war. : 

In addition to that, Harry Bridges hails from a country that is an ally 
of the United States of America. There cannot be any practical deportation 
of Bridges, even if the Government should sustain the ruling of the Attorney 
General of the United States. Harry Bridges hails from a country—and I 
refer particularly to Australia—that has loaned to the United Nations and the 
United States of America all of its resources to win this war, manpower and 
otherwise. And the agents of the Australian government have made known 
to the officers of your organization their wholesome desire to even have Harry 
Bridges come back to Australia. They think that he would make a good citi- 
zen and be helpful to them in the prosecution of their war against the Axis 
forces. 

I do not believe that our government should establish discriminatory acts 
designed to frustrate the opportunity of aliens to become citizens of the United 
States of America, when the record shows that the alien applicants for citi- 
zenship do not desire to be and are not affiliated with groups whose objectives 
are the overthrow of the Government of the United States of America. I think 
precedents established by Federal agencies designed to frustrate the wholesome 
objectives of aliens who are seeking citizenship in this country of ours should 
not be tolerated by our people nor by our Federal agencies. 


Hence, as an individual and as an officer of this organization I have loaned 
every form of constructive support in defense of Harry Bridges, because deep 
down in my heart I believe that he is entitled to that kind of defense. I am 
asking our people, whether they are members of organized labor or not, 
whether they are affiliated with organizations who belong to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations or not, to join with this organization of ours in the 
defense of Harry Bridges. I know of no case that has been presented to the 
American public in recent years, the history of which reveals more forthright 
acts of actual discrimination than the record shows in the Bridges case—the 
bribing of witnesses, the taking of witnesses out of dens of iniquity into the 
courts, before the immigration officials, large employers’ organizations out on 
the West Coast creating special funds years ago to employ private detective 
agencies, to employ criminals whose evidence was used in certain stages of 
the trials against Bridges, to frame up and thereby deprive him of the right to 
acquire citizenship. The record in that regard was sustained by an investiga- 
tion conducted by Mr. James Landis out in the city of San Francisco. That 
investigation lasted for a period of approximately five months, and Mr. Landis, 
at the conclusion of his investigation, after completing a record of thousands 
and thousands of pages of testimony, after bringing in every available kind 
of witness that purported to know anything about the case, finally vindicated 
Bridges, contending that there was nothing in the record which proved that 
Harry Bridges was ever at any time associated with any group in the United 
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States of America whose objects were the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States. 

Now under these circumstances I do think that the people of the 
United States are disposed to be unfair, they want to be reasonable about these 
matters, their judgments eventually prevail in cases such as this, and I am 
quite sure that this convention will therefore not only adopt the committee’s 
report, that our organizations back home will not only lend more support than 
they have loaned to the Bridges case before, but that you will get out in your 
community and enliven a wholesome public opinion in defense of the position. 

I speak with considerable fervor in this matter because I understand 
and I am able to distinguish the difference between that which is right and 
that which is wrong, and if the record shows that Harry Bridges was not a fit 
subject to become a citizen of the United States of America, I would stand 
before this microphone and say, “Take him to hell out of the country.” That’s 
what I would do, and I would do so unhesitatingly. But, the record does not 
show that, and for that reason I do support the position which Bridges occu- 
pies and ask our people not only to support that position but to lend financial 
support to it whenever they go back home. 

My good friends, that is my attitude. I have gone to Federal agencies 
in defense of Harry Bridges. I have called upon the Attorney General of the 
United States. I have talked to immigration authorities in the Department 
of Labor, before the Immigration Department was transferred from that 
department over to the Department of Justice. I have talked to almost every- 
body in government about the Bridges case, and I have asked them to present 
to me everything they may have in their possession regarding the so-called 
subversive activities of Harry Bridges—and I have never had a government 
official with whom I have been privileged to talk adduce a single, solitary 
little bit of evidence which would, in any way, prove that Bridges was asso- 
ciated with groups whose purposes and objectives ran to the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States of America. 

Therefore, I lend these few words of support to the Bridges case, and I 
ask the convention not only to adopt the committee’s report but to give prac- 
tical support to the resolution upon their return home. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, speaking as an 
American and a member of the CIO, as well as chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee that presented this report to the convention, to me there is some- 
thing much deeper in this case than simply the status of President Bridges. 
I think and I say to this convention that this case presents an indictment, to 
my mind, against the Government of the United States of America, and 
because of that fact, added importance certainly comes in this case. I said 
in the Detroit convention, and I think it is worth repeating here, that no man 
should be tried time and again after he had been acquitted for the same crime 
and for the same charge presented against him. That is a fundamental of our 
real Americanism and that is what we must all remember when we give con- 
sideration to the case of our colleague, President Bridges. 

There can be no question about the action of the committees that have 
gone into this case representing the Government, and their acquittal, as 
President Murray has said, of President Bridges on these charges that have 
been made against him. For that reason alone, if for no other—and there 
are other reasons—the case should be cleared up, and the President of the 
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United States should do as the resolution asks and requests him to do—clear 
this case up once and for all time. It is ridiculous, my friends, in these hours 
of peril in our nation’s life, that we should have a case of this kind pending 
before the Government of the United States of America. A man who comes 
originally from a country that has given as much to the winning of this war 
as any other country in the world, Australia, and, my friends, it is a com- 
pliment to a man and a recommendation for a man to say that he comes from 
that great country. 


So I think this report should not only be adopted, but we should use every 
influence we have with the President of the United States to clean this matter 
up now and forever decide that the Government of the United States and the 
people of the United States are going to give men a square deal. 


So far as the press is concerned, in the statements they have made about 
the activities of CIO, let me say this, that it is far more important to the wel- 
fare of our country that we do something about these fascists here in America, 
that we know are against the things we stand for than it is to try to prosecute 
a man that is doing everything he possibly can as an individual and as an 
officer in the organization to win this war and preserve the freedom and the 
democracy of this grand and glorious republic. So I say to you, let us here 
decide that we are going to do our part by furnishing the money that is neces- 
sary to give every influence we possibly can, all the energy and intelligence 
at our command to have the resolution presented by your committee carried 
out by the Government of the United States. 


The motion to adopt the resolution presented in the Bridges case was car- 
ried by unanimous vote of the convention. 


RESOLUTION NO. 22 
Women’s Auxiliaries 


WHEREAS, the wives, mothers and sisters of our union members have an 
equal stake with all workers in our war of survival. They have the major 
responsibility on the home front. They are being called in increasing numbers 
into war production industries. The problems of a total war economy must be 
met and solved in large measure by the union housewives who build and main- 
tain morale in the homes of the workers. 


Recognizing this basic factor in the mobilization of all our people in the 
service of our country, the CIO, at its 1941 convention, recognized and endorsed 
the work of the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO. Since that time 
the CWA has carried out a constructive program of organizing women’s auxil- 
iaries in cooperation with the affiliated unions of the CIO. It has carried out 
a victory program in support of the CIO program which has proved it to be 
a valuable adjunct to the CIO in legislative work, in the consumer field, in 
war relief and soldier welfare activity and in many other directions; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention commends the work of the Congress 
of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO over the past year, pledges its continued 
support and urges all affiliated unions to maintain and increase their support 
of this work as an essential part of the total mobilization of all our people 
for offensive action and victory over the Axis enemy. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman Bittner. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair has asked President Stephenson, 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliaries, to address the convention upon this subject this 
morning—Mrs. Stephenson. 


MRS. FAYE STEPHENSON 


President Murray, officers and delegates: First, we want to express our 
appreciation, particularly to President Murray for his great inspiration to our 
women’s work, to the delegates at this convention today, and to the committee 
that was appointed by-President Murray which gave us such splendid coopera- 
tion in our year’s work. 

Our delegates, who have been in session here since Monday, came from 
all over the country. One delegate came from San Francisco, another from 
Butte, Mont., and you know it is not so easy for us to get to a convention as 
it is for some of the brothers here. At times we are a little financially em- 
barrassed, but the determination of our women delegates to come here and 
support the Victory Program that you are adopting at the convention shows 
that we are going out in our communities and in our fields to do the job that 
has to be done to win the war and to win the peace. 

We want to tell you delegates what our plans are for assisting this great 
program of yours. I think one example here will be sufficient. Miss Hickey, 
the chairman of the Women’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission spoke to us and we discussed what assistance we could be to the 
millions of women who are entering industry in 1943. We found that we can 
be a great force in assisting the women who are going into industry. We 
know of industries today where there are thousands of women working. The 
plant at West Chalmers, where I was a couple of weeks ago, speaking to some 
of the women, has women working for 45 and 50 cents an hour, breaking down 
the wage standards, not knowing what it means for the future of labor to 
break down the wage standards that we have fought for for years. And 
though we find in a plant of that kind only ten auxiliary members, we assure 
you here, brother and sister delegates, that there are ten organizers for the 
CIO to keep up the wage standards that we organized workers enjoy today. 


On the question of price control, we too can be a force in our community. 
We can be a force in the campaign to extend rationing to all commodities so 
that no one will stand in line, as we do today, for half a pound of coffee. 


I want to conclude by saying one thing and that is that we are not out in 
the field organizing the unorganized workers; we are in the field to assist 
the members of your great organization, to assist them wherever possible in 
the community; to assist them on the question of child care; to assist them on 
the question of the welfare of our soldiers, of our men who are in the armed 
forces; and to assist them on the question of all community problems which 
we are all interested in and which are vital to winning the war and winning 
the peace. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 10 
The Second Front 


WHEREAS, the interests of our nation and the cause of Victory can best 
be served through an immediate and striking offensive action against the Axis 
enemies. We rejoice that our armed forces in Africa are now beginning to 
take the war to Hitler. 

On the military front the brunt of the military power of nazi Germany 
has been borne by the people and the armies of the Soviet Union. The losses 
which that nation has sustained both in manpower and resources during the 
past year, the sacrifices which the people have made, the heroism and bravery 
which they have demonstrated in the battles of Sevastapol and Stalingrad 
cannot be measured by any words. 

The military forces of the United States at Bataan and Guadalcanal have 
demonstrated a valor of which we as Americans can well be proud. The 
Chinese people during their long years of struggle against the Japanese have 
also carried a torch for liberty and freedom. The British have suffered the 
wholesale bombing and slaughter by the nazi beasts who sought unsuccess- 
fully to bring those people to their knees. 

The common people of the lands conquered by the Nazis, such as in 
France, Czechoslovaki, Greece, Yugoslavia, Holland, and Belgium, in spite of 
all the torture and repression that have been exercised, refuse to be enslaved. 
We hail their heroic efforts and urge them to continue their revolt against the 
nazi overlords so that together with the United Nations we will, as united 
free people, smash and destroy the fascist beasts. 

The appeasers and agents of Hitler seek to thwart the offensive spirit 
of our people, couching their reasons in terms of hesitation, weakness and 
defeatism. The CIO is aware of such sinister forces in this country and else- 
where, knowing them as forces which seek to divide and to hamper our war 
effort by outright sabotage and by subtle campaigns of destructive innuendo 
and defeatism. The motivating force of these appeasers is one of defeat for 
the United Nations. They are the counterparts of the Lavals, the Petains 
and the Quislings of the United Nations. 

It has been Hitler’s course of conduct to divide and conquer. His hordes 
have overrun one nation at a time while other nations who were on his list 
awaited the attack instead of joining in united action to smash the Axis 
aggressors. 

The common people under the leadership of organized labor now more 
than ever must place all of their strength and fighting spirit in support of 
the decision of the leaders of the United Nations to carry the fight to our 
enemies to their complete military destruction and to expose the appeasers 
and disrupters; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that (1) We hail with great pride the offensive of our Amer- 
ican forces in Africa which in combination with the attack of the 8th British 
Army is delivering a mortal blow to the fascist forces of Rommel. This suc- 
cessful two-front attack on the Axis armies in Africa in the words of Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s Order of the Day “. . . is only the beginning of our task,” 
- and must lead to a speedy two-front attack and complete destruction of the 
main nazi forces on the European continent by the combined and over- 
whelming concentration of the armed might of the U. S., Great Britain and 
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the Soviet Union. The president of the CIO shall send a telegram of con- 
gratulations to our Commander-in-Chief and to General Eisenhower upon the 
magnificent demonstration of the striking power of the American forces. 

(2) We call upon our Commander-in-Chief to make any demand and 
any request of labor and we pledge ourselves to give everything we can in 
fighting men, in production, in money and in patriotism to enable the United 
Nations to smash forward into Europe until our drive ends in the heart of 
Germany and the military destruction of the fascist Axis has been achieved. 

(3) Labor has pledged—and renews its pledge of—its complete and 
absolute support to our Commander-in-Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: I am sure the delegates to this 
convention will unanimously adopt the report of your Resolutions Committee. 
This Second Front that has been established in North Africa through the 
power andthe ingenuity of our American forces and our Command-in-Chief, 
in collaboration with our allied nation of Great Britain, I think will go down 
in history as the greatest military maneuver of all time. And as our resolu- 
tion states, with this offensive started all over the world, it means that labor 
takes on an added responsibility and we must give our all to these brave 
soldiers of ours that are in these various countries on the battlefield fighting 
for freedom and liberty and democracy. 


It is the beginning of a terrific fight. Ne noticed in the newspapers this 
morning that Hitler is sending 40 divisions of his army to meet our people 
in North Africa or wherever they may be in those territories. So you can 
understand this morning that the fight is not over. It is just beginning, the 
most terrific fight that the world has ever seen on the battlefields. We are 
proud of our boys and there are no better soldiers in the world than they are. 
We are proud of the fact that they are making this contribution and giving 
their lives for the things that they and we hold dear here in this country 
and throughout the world. 

So, my friends, as our armies are taking the offensive we of labor here 
in the United States of America must take the offensive to a greater degree 
than ever before. We must give our all, as we pledge in this resolution; we 
must give our all to these boys on the battlefront and the Commander-in-Chief 
of our Army and Navy. We must do that with that spirit, which means 
so much, that spirit which overcomes all difficulties, that spirit that will 
keep us going on and on until the war is won and victory for freedom is 
perched upon the banners of our legions. 


That is the way we must go into this thing now. We can’t for a moment 
hesitate in giving these boys every support that is within our ability to give 
them, and let us in this offensive that has been so brilliantly inaugurated say 
to our Commander-in-Chief and to all the American people that labor in this 
great convention of the CIO means just what we say in this resolution—that 
we pledge our all, our very lives to support our people wherever they may be, 
to win this war against fascism and the Japs. We hail with pride the ex- 
ploits of these boys—and we are going to say to Hitler, “The Yanks are 
coming and they are going to get you and Goebbels and Himmler and all your 
damnable, murderous crowd. We are out to get you and we are going to get 


you.” 
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That, my friends, is the spirit with which we must go into this thing now. 
It is an all-out effort, and we must make it a success by labor making it an 
all-out effort. And let us now start to remove Hitlerism and the Japs, so far 
as their governing influences are concerned, from the face of the earth. That 
is our duty, and I say again to you and to all the world and to any appeasers 
that may be in this country that the answer is, “The Yanks are coming; there’s 
more of them coming, and we are going to destroy fascism the world over.” 


DELEGATE MICHAEL J. QUILL, Transport Workers’ Union: Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that we are fortunate to have such timing of this convention. 
Since our last convention in Detroit we had to soak in a lot of bad news. 
Some said that our forces were taken unawares at Pearl Harbor. The news 
came through after Pearl Harbor indicating the terrific battle being waged by 
our people at Bataan and Corregidor. Since that time we have heard of the 
defense actions in many of the far-flung battlefronts. Since that time labor 
in the national and international and local unions spoke its mind on that 
desire to notify the President of the United States and the generals of the 
Army that there was no sacrifice that the President would call upon the 
workers in this country to make that they would not make. Yes, labor de- 
manded an offensive and labor was told in many cases by honest, well-mean- 
ing people,—yes, and by people who did not mean so well—that the question 
of prosecution of this war should be left to the military experts. When we 
spoke our minds we did not speak in order to eclipse the power of the military 
experts, but I think Mr. Roberts, representing the trade unions of England, 
indicated to us why we should speak our mind and support our Commander- 
in-Chief and the military experts when he told us of the thousands of defense- 
less men, women and children who had lost their lives behind the lines in 
England due to the bombings. 

This war is not alone the war of the military experts. This war is not 
alone the war of the armed forces. This is an all-inclusive world war. It is 
the war of every well-meaning man, woman and child in this world and as 
such labor has a full right to speak its mind and to ask for a Second Front 
in Europe so that the tide will be turned, not next year, but now in 1942. 


We are glad of this resolution. It is one of the most important resolu- 
tions coming to the floor of this convention. We are very glad of the stand 
taken by our President. We are delighted at the invasion of North Africa 
because this proves now, more than ever before, that the way is opened, the 
mask is off in Vichy, France, no longer will the French people be fooled into 
believing that they are free. No longer will the French people be fooled into 
believing that they have a self-government. We are glad of the call that has 
been issued this morning by General DeGaulle calling upon the French people 
to respond now, to rebel now. The time is opportune because our allies in 
the eastern front have cut loose from this war over 8,000,000 nazis. Let’s 
invade Italy; let’s invade western Europe now. Let us show the world we 
are fighting this war. In doing so we will relieve the pressure on the eastern 
front, and as the pressure will be relieved on the eastern front, it will not 
be long until poor, defenseless Finland, so-called, will be dashed out of this war, 
and it will not be long until the brave people of Poland will respond once 
again and the brave people of France and the low countries will respond. 


We are glad to stand here today and support this resolution and support 
the hand of our Commander-in-Chief and to say to the world that the offensive 
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being carried on now will extend to Europe, into the only place where the last 
nazis can be beheaded one after the other. We support the stand of the 
United Nations for a European offensive as the only way to defeat Hitlerism 
and to bring back to the world a people’s civilization. 


DELEGATE GRANT, Shenango Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chairman, 
I had no intention of addressing this great convention, but I have here in my 
hand a copy of a War Bond speech of which I am very proud to be the author. 
It was published in the October 25th Sunday issue of the Detroit Times. It 
was first published in the Sharon Herald. I believe it expresses to a very 
great extent the thoughts and the desires of this convention, and with the 
chairman’s permission I would like to read it. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: All right, go ahead. 

Delegate Grant then read the following speech: “I am a United States 
Government War Bond, the offspring of a stab in the back at Pearl Harbor, 
December 7. 

“I am the 1942 version of the Declaration of Independence, the pledge 
and promise of our honored forbears—that Tojo, Hitler and Mussolini shall 
listen to the ever-increasing crescendo of my voice as it sings for them the 
swan song of death. 

“I am the written symbol of a great nation and a glorious past and a 
noble future, written in the blood of heroic people who live, love and die per- 
petuating human liberty. 

“My heart is made of nickles, dimes and quarters gathered together py 
the people who remember and shall never forget Bataan. I am the master 
tool of the production lines which build the guns, planes, tanks and ships. I 
keep them flying, rolling and fighting at the four corners of the earth. 

“I am the inspiration of our fighting armies of the land, sea and air. 
I stimulate brave deeds and man’s supreme sacrifice that you and our kind 
may live as free and honorable people. 

“I am the hope of a war-torn world—on me and me alone depends the 
fate of nations. You cannot break faith with me for I epitomize Victory and 
the four freedoms. I shall never die until the enemies of mankind return 
to immutable dust. 

“I depend on you to keep me alive that our country shall ever remafn the 
bedrock of the free and the home of the brave.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of committee. Those favoring the report of the committee 
will rise to their feet. Those opposed to the report of the committee will 
stand. 


The motion to adopt the report of the committee was unanimously carried. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, your officers have constantly 
given attention to the work of the War Labor Board. The executive board, in 
a recent meeting held in the city of Boston, on November 8th, unanimously 
adopted the following important resolution: 
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RESOLUTION NO. 33 
National War Labor Board 


Within one week after Pearl Harbor, labor took the lead in unifying the 
nation for uninterrupted war production by joining in a pledge to abandon 
the strike weapon for the duration of the war. For the purpose of effectuating 
that pledge and to establish a machinery to deal with all problems of indus- 
trial relations during the war the National War Labor Board was established. 


Operating with full participation of labor and management representa- 
tives, the War Labor Board has, during the period of its existence, rendered 
a valuable service to the maintenance of stable industrial relations during 
these crucial months and to the organization of employer-employe relations 
on the basis of maximum production for our war needs. 


Outstanding in its accomplishments are these two major contributions: 


(1) The National War Labor Board has aided, by its sound insistence 
upon flexibility in the handling of wage problems, by its insistence upon 
the necessity of adjustments to meet rises in living costs and to correct in- 
equalities and substandards, in defeating the efforts of those who would have 
seriously impeded war production and impaired labor morale by a wage freeze. 


(2) By its recognition of the need for firm assurance of union security 
to war workers, the Board has freed the energies of our labor unions and their 
members for full concentration upon productive activities, upon organiza- 
tion of our industrial and union machinery for maximum war effort. 


In its functioning under the original Executive Order which created it, 
the Board was given a great responsibility and an overwhelming volume of 
work. That responsibility and that volume of work have, however, been 
immensely increased, increased to almost gigantic proportions, proportions 
commensurate with the immensity of our war effort, by the Executive Order 
of October 3. 


Under that order the Board must now deal not merely with instances 
in which employer and union have been unable to reach agreement on terms 
and conditions of employment, but in addition has been granted virtually 
complete authority over every single wage problem in the nation, whether 
the subject of a dispute or the subject of agreement between the employer 
and union. Already under the operation of the new order the Board has 
been deluged with a volume of cases of agreements and disputes alike which 
bids fair to clog its machinery. 

In its new and expanded role, even more basically than in its original 
role, the Board now stands at the heart of the industrial relations machinery 
of the nation. Any danger of inaction or of long delayed action on its part 
is a danger of sabotage to war production, complete undermining of our in- 
dustrial relations operation, and of serious impairment of the nation’s morale. 


Under these circumstances the Board is called upon to appraise its task 
realistically and to gear its machinery and its operations to the gigantic task 
which confronts it. Just as industry and labor have been called upon to 
abandon business as usual so is the Board called upon to recognize that its 
job is one that it cannot handle on the basis of piecemeal administration as 
usual. Already the Board’s failure to convert its operations in advance of 
the Executive Order to a streamlined war labor machinery has caused delays 
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and the accumulation of backlogs which bid fair to destroy its entire 
effectiveness. 

The CIO therefore calls upon the Board to give immediate consideration 
to the following needs as part of an immediate program of conversion of its 
facilities to meet its new responsibilities: 


(1) The Executive Order of October 3 has extended the jurisdiction of 
the Board to include “all employes and all industries.” The Executive 
Order has recognized that our entire economic organization and our entire 
national population must now be coordinated into one single functioning, 
producing and fighting machinery. Every man and woman plays a role in 
that machinery on the home front or on the fighting front. It is no longer 
possible to draw distinctions between so-called war industries or war work 
and other types of work. Labor difficulties in any one sphere of activity have 
their necessary impact upon labor relations in every other sphere. The 
Board can no longer afford to waste the energies of its personnel in lengthy 
debates or-deliberations as to inclusions within and exclusions from its juris- 
diction. The employes of the nation must no longer be left in states of doubt 
and concern as to whether they are or are not part of our war effort and 
entitled to the benefits of our war labor machinery. This is not a time for 
lengthy legal disputations. The Board must make a forthright and over-all 
determination, accepting full jurisdiction over all employes and all indus- 
tries for all purposes. 

(2) With the thousands of wage agreements which have already piled 
up in the Board’s files in the brief period since the Executive Order of 
October 3 and the many thousands of employers and millions of employes 
whose disputes and agreements must henceforth pass through the machinery 
of the Board it can no longer be conceived that the members of the Board 
can take up separately each individual labor dispute or agreement. The 
Board’s decisions to date have already developed, and the Executive Order 
has indicated a number of basic principles which are to guide wage deter- 
minations throughout the country. It is essential that the Board, upon the 
request of the affected union, proceed to industry-wide conferences and de- 
terminations so that on the one hand the Board may be freed from the un- 
necessary repetition of argument and the deliberation with respect to each of 
the hundreds of employers in each industry, and on the other the Board may 
achieve sound industry-wide wage stabilization. All contracts arising out of 
such industry-wide negotiations and determinations must make provisions by 
their terms for adequate arbitration machinery so that issues thereafter 
arising may be disposed of for the duration without the necessity for burden- 
ing the Board’s machinery. 

Pending the accomplishment of this basic program of industry-wide wage 
determinations, the Board must enunciate the basic principles which will 
provide for the immediate settlement of recurrent issues which have been 
cluttering the Board’s docket with cases capable of swift disposition. These 
principles include: 


(a) A forthright declaration that all issues arising under existing agree- 
ments must be disposed of by voluntary arbitration without the necessity 
for burdening the Board’s panel machinery. 

(b) A forthright declaration that any wage adjustments granted by 
the Board will be retroactive to the expiration of the current agreement 
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except where unusual circumstances justify an earlier date or in cases where 
there is no prior agreement, the commencement of negotiations. Such a 
declaration would eliminate any incentive to delay by the employer in negotia- 
tions on the one hand, or to hasty union action in invoking the Board’s ma- 
chinery on the other. 


These are principles which will set the Board off in the direction of a 
real all-out performance of its obligations and a real stabilization of our 
economic and industrial organizations for effective war production. The CIO 
urges that steps be taken in this direction by the Board immediately and 
that the CIO executive officers and the CIO members of the Board make 
every possible effort to assure proper organization and administration of the 
Board’s operations in conformity to the overwhelming importance and volume 
of its new duties, and to assure the most effective protection of the interests 
of CIO unions and its members. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, this lengthy 
resolution that you have just heard read may have sounded to you as if it 
covers a number of problems that are quite foreign. However, I believe that 
this resolution and the subject that is covered therein affects every single 
member of our unions and you will come to appreciate, if you haven't already, 
the entire subject matter of the National War Labor Board as one of the most 
important that you will have to deal with and understand in order to be able 
to meet the problems with which your union is going to be confronted. 


Now let me analyze for a moment, if I may, the history of the National 
War Labor Board so that you can get an appreciation of the problems that 
you have. In analyzing the National War Labor Board I think it is essential 
that we understand first the valuable contributions that that Board has made 
to organized labor and at the same time that we realize and likewise appre- 
ciate the problems that have been arising in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Board. But in understanding what the problems are when I de- 
scribe some of the weaknesses or the breakdown in the administration of the 
Board, we ought to be extremely careful not to fall into the trap that our 
enemies would like us to fall into and come to the conclusion that the Board 
ought to be scrapped or the Board’s jurisdiction terminated. That would be 
a most fatal error for organized labor. 


Now, to get a little background on this entire situation—remember it was 
in January of this year that the President of the United States called his joint 
labor-management conference which had participation of the heads and the 
committee of the American Federation of Labor and the CIO, along with rep- 
resentatives of management, the public and certain representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. Out of that joint conference there came an 
agreement that for the duration of the war, in the interest of getting maxi- 
mum production through continuity of work, there would be absolutely no 
strikes or lockouts. To meet the situation that was being developed as a re- 
sult of that commitment, the President of the United States established a 
National War Labor Board. That Board is one of the few agencies in govern- 
ment that has direct and full participation of labor. That is an extremely 
important fact for us to remember. 
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Now, as the result of that participation, the Board was confronted in its 
early stages with two very important problems: First, what to do with the 
question of wages; second, what to do with the question of union security. 

Now, we are getting a little cocky today because of the contributions 
that that Board did make during the past six months and are forgetting the 
fight that we had to make in the early stages of the Board’s existence on both 
of those issues. In the halls of Congress all of our enemies introduced legisla- 
tion or bills calling, in the first place, for freezing of all wages; secondly, call- 
ing for a freezing of union security. Those unions that had some form of 
union security were to be entitled to keep it, but union security was not to be 
spread to any other situations. We had literally scores of bills in Congress 
trying to do both of those jobs. 

Now to the credit of the Board, and primarily due to the splendid work 
performed by labor’s representatives on the Board, the Board ruled out the 
notion of wage freezing. The Board recognized that wage freezing was com- 
pletely inconsistent with any full prosecution of the war effort. As the re- 
sult, the Board decided on a program that they were going to give out wage 
adjustments to meet in part the rise in the cost of living, and secondly, wage 
adjustments to eliminate inequalities or inequities that may be in existence, 
and thirdly, wage adjustments in those situations where they found the wages 
to be sub-standard. 

In terms of wage inequalities and inequities—and this is extremely impor- 
tant for all of us to understand what the Board had in mind—by case method 
the Board held that they would find an inequity or inequality where you could 
show that there was a discrimination between one group or workers and 
another group within a single plant doing the same kind of work or work of 
equal responsibility. Secondly, discrimination between a group of workers 
in one plant and another group of workers in another plant in the same local- 
ity doing the same kind of work. And thirdly, that you might extend the 
notion of wage inequalities between a group of workers in one plant of the 
company and another plant in another locality of the same company. And 
lastly, that you could attempt to eliminate inequalities within an entire in- 
dustry if you could show wage discrimination within the industry. 

On union security the Board decided in various cases, over the vicious 
opposition of the industry representatives of the Board, of practically the 
entire press of the nation, that they were not going to freeze the status of 
union security but rather were going to extend it in order to grant union se- 
curity to all the unions, because the Board felt that through union security, 
through the maintenance of membership and the check-off, we would permit 
the union officials, the union membership, to forget the problems that they 
now have about collecting dues, about the problems of trade unionism as 
usual,-in order to be able to harness all their forces, bending them towards 
greater and greater production in the interest of the war effort. 

Now, I repeat those two policies of the Board were accomplished only over 
the opposition, the most vitriolic oppesition of the industry members of the 
Board and of the outsiders, and certain representatives in Congress. Now, 
having accomplished those objectives we come to the situation as to the ad- 
ministration by the ‘Board of its activities. Prior to the October 3 Executive 
Order of the President, at a time when it was a question just what disputes 
came before the Board as far as voluntary wage agreements were concerned, 
if you were able to get an employer to agree to an agreement you didn’t have 
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to bring it to the Board. Let’s all forget about the Board, figuring that some- 
how we could enter into these voluntary wage agreements. Since October 3 
that Board now has complete and absolute jurisdiction over all industrial 
relations throughout the nation. It has led to some very serious problems. 
Let me describe to you, if I may, a little about the administrative problems 
that have arisen in the Board, so that you can understand some of the prob- 
lems you are going to have in the field. Let us take the problem of voluntary 
wage agreements. Most of you have probably had these agreements that 
you have sent in to the War Labor Board in Washington, to get the approval 
of the Board, because since October 3 you have to get their approval, and 
in many instances prior to October 3 employers said, “We have got to get 
the approval of the Board to protect us on the price situation.” All right. As 
of a week ago there was in Washington, in the offices of the National War 
Labor Board, about three or four thousand wage agreements. The entire ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Board had completely broken down to such a 
degree that the division that was handling these voluntary wage agreements 
had stopped looking over the agreements, looking toward their approval. 
These agreements piled up in some room over in some warehouse somewhere. 
They simply had not made any record of them. They did not have them cata- 
logued to the point that if during the past few weeks you had gone over to the 
Board or had written and tried to find out something about your wage agree- 
ment, if you were lucky you got an answer. Most of us did not get answers, 
because they did not know how to answer us. They could not find our wage 
agreements. These wage agreements theoretically were supposed to be gone 
over with a fine tooth comb in Washington to find out whether the wage in- 
crease therein provided had exceeded this 15 percent formula. In other words, 
had you gotten more than a 15 percent wage increase since January 1, 1941? 
The staff that was necessary to do that job, and in addition to investigate 
whether you were justified in getting a wage increase to eliminate inequali- 
ties, to cover four thousand wage agreements was simply impossible. The 
result, as I said, is that the administrative staff just broke down. 


About a week ago the Board established ten regional offices. They have 
a regional director in each office. These several thousand wage agreements 
are now going to be distributed among these ten regional offices. After they 
are out in the field the Wage-Hour Division offices, together with the regional 
directors of the Board, will have to examine each individual wage agreement 
and find out if they do or do not come within this formula or whether they 
are or are not exceeding the so-called wage inequality situation. 


Basing it on the assumption that those four thousand agreements came in 
only during the past few weeks and on the basis of the number of agreements 
that may be anticipated during the coming months, if the Board continues on 
this case by case method of voluntary wage agreements, nobody can tell you 
how long it is going to take to get the approval of a wage contract. It may 
take anywhere from a couple of weeks to six or eight months to get the 
approval of a wage agreement. You know better than I do the problems you 
are going to have in the field in situations where you get a wage contract, 
where the employes feel they are entitled to a wage increase now, and they 
may have to wait six months before they get that wage increase. 


Now, mind you, even after the regional director approves that wage agree- 
ment, if the employer has indicated that he believes that a price increase may 
be necessary if he grants this wage increase, that wage contract, before you 
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can get approval, must go to the OPA for their approval. How much time 
that is going to take I don’t know, and I don’t believe anybody else can tell 
you. 

Now go to the next problem—disputes where you do not get an agreement. 
As of a week ago the conciliation service, where you have to go first, had 
certified about five or six hundred cases to the National War Labor Board, and 
those five or six hundred cases, as you know, have clogged up the docket of the 
Board to a degree that it takes weeks before you can get a panel set for yours. 
Dr. Steelman told me that to save the clogging of the Board’s dockets he had 
merely certified about five or six hundred as against his docket, which showed 
8,000 cases to which he is supposed to assign conciliators. Just picture dropping 
8,000 cases into the lap of the National War Labor Board, 8,000 individual 
cases, and go through the procedure of your National War Labor Board as 
it is presently constituted in its administrative procedure. 

Now, Problem No. 1 for many of our unions, even after October 3, 
when President issued an Executive Order stating that the Board’s juris- 
diction applies to all workers and to all industries and to all employers, in 
spite of that the Retail and Wholesale Workers, the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers, the State, County, and Municipal Workers’ Unions, in each 
case that they have had, they have had to go down to Washington and argue 
for weeks before the administrative personnel of that Board as to whether the 
President’s order means what it says, because the Board says “We are not so 
sure that we are prepared to take jurisdiction of all disputes involving all 
employes of the country, we are not prepared to say whether we will just 
take the wage problem or we will take other problems, or whether we will 
only take wage agreements with regard to some situations.” The Board is still 
going on the notion that you can somehow distinguish or carve out groups of 
workers and say, “You go ahead and attend to your own problems in your 
ordinary businesslike fashion, that is, business as usual, you try to make your 
own arrangements with your employers and don’t bother us.” 

This resolution that you have heard provides as one of our basic principles 
and policies to get over to the National War Labor Board the idea that this 
Board must accept jurisdiction over all disputes, over all employes and all 
relationships between employers and employes, regardless of where they 
may be throughout the nation. There cannot be any just distinction between 
one group of workers and another, just because of the type of work in which 
they are engaged. 

Secondly, after you get a case certified to the National War Labor Board, 
the problem arises about the procedure we are going to follow thereafter. 
To date they have had the procedure that you get a panel. Most of you have 
gone through the experiences of panels. Some of you may not have, or you 
may have had all the difficulties I have had with regard to some of my cases. 
Let me explain what you are up against in these panels. Until recently, with 
the exception of the west coast and one or two other cases, all cases had 
to be heard before their panels in Washington. We had a panel of three mem- 
bers, a public man, an employer representative, a labor representative. There 
were no rules as to how the case should be presented before that panel. An 
employer representative on the panel, together with the employer involved 
in the case, if they wanted to—and there were many cases where they did want 
to—could have delayed and did delay the presentation of their cases, the 
presentation of reply briefs to a point where, in the Little Steel case, we 
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started out in February presenting our case before a panel. We did not get 
the decision of that panel until some time in May, and we did not get the 
decision of the War Labor Board until some time in the middle of July, and 
we started in February presenting our case to the panel. 

Now just picture all of our unions, with all of the individual contracts 
that you have, presenting your cases one by one before the Board, before 
individual panels, and just think when you may get decisions in your cases. 
This regional set-up that they have established has nothing to do with the 
disputes. The regional directors only have jurisdiction over the voluntary 
wage agreements. Your disputes still must be certified to the National War 
Labor Board. The Board may designate panels that will be attached to the 
regional office. From now on, your panels will be out in the field more than 
they will be in Washington. That is the only change in the administrative 
set-up during the past week or two. But even if your panels are in the field, 
the problem of presenting individual cases before these individual panels is 
one that, in my judgment, simply cannot be solved in a case by case method. 
It just won’t work and you may as well reconcile yourselves to that fact and 
address yourselves to the question, what do we do about it in the face of the 
situation ? 

On this point I must again emphasize that there is a danger that in un- 
derstanding the weaknesses of the administrative procedure we may lead to 
criticizing the Board to such a degree that it will be interpreted as meaning 
that we want the Board terminated. Now, nothing can be further from the 
truth. Nothing can be so dangerous to the organized labor movement as a 
weakening or a termination of your National War Labor Board, because it is 
the only instrument that affords organized labor the protection it needs against 
those employers who now see an opportunity of weakening labor organizations. 
It affords us the protection against our enemies in Congress who would like 
to introduce and enact legislation seeking to destroy or weaken seriously 
organized labor, or the rights of the workers. So you have got to recognize 
that in offering our criticism of the administrative machinery of the Board, 
it should always be coupled with that point, that of those who wish to defend 
the board, of those who wish to see the good in the board, it is organized 
labor that is most anxious to protect that board. 


What are our suggestions? This resolution that you have heard is an 
attempt to direct itself to see whether we can offer some concrete suggestions 
to speed up and facilitate our work before the Board. The first point that 
we make is this. At the present time it is impossible to tell what is going 
to be the effective date of your wage increase, if, as, and when the Board gives 
you an increase. You don’t know whether it is going to be the date of the 
expiration of the contract, or the date you were certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board, where you haven’t got a contract. The result of the uncer- 
tainty is that when you enter into collective bargaining with your employer, 
you start discussing wages, and the employer says, no, no; you immediately 
terminate your negotiations and run to the National War Labor Board. Our 
suggestion is that the National War Labor Board issue an order now stating 
that all wage adjustments, when they are made, will be effective as of the 
date of the termination of your contract, where you have a contract, or where 
you haven’t a contract, as of the date that you enter into collective bargaining 
conferences with your employer, so that that would once and for all settle 
that problem. That suggestion, in our opinion, would encourage collective bar- 
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gaining rather than what you now have—a scramble to get to the War Labor 
Board. 

Our second suggestion is that the National War Labor Board now adopt 
a national policy to the effect that all contracts that do not have an arbitration 
provision immediately incorporate such provision. The reason for that is 
that in many cases, particularly in the automobile industry, where they haven't 
got arbitration provisions in their contracts, a grievance develops, the employer 
refuses to settle that grievance and says, ‘Take me to the National War Labor 
Board.” Well, you just can’t go to the National War Labor Board with your 
individual grievances. All that would be eliminated if the Board would follow 
out this suggestion that I have just referred to. 

Our third point, and probably the most important, is this: As I said 
before, I don’t believe we could get our problems adjusted in any satisfactory 
manner by the National War Labor Board if we go to it in the case by case 
method. It just can’t be done. The only way we can meet that problem is to 
get the Board to recognize the need for an industry-wide basis, where the 
union has organized the industry on that basis, or on a region-wide basis 
where the union has organized regionally—to get the Board to establish 
industry-wide or region-wide collective bargaining conferences looking toward 
industry-wide or region-wide collective bargaining agreements. In other 
words, we would thereby eliminate the case by case method, we would be 
able to get before the board, as in the steel situation, a single case involving 
the entire industry. We would then get a decision from the Board affecting 
the entire industry. The Board then would get us into collective bargaining, 
out of which should emerge industry-wide collective bargaining agreements. 
In such agreements there would be contained arbitration machinery that 
could take care of the individual grievances that arise from day to day, the 
individual wage rate adjustments that arise from day to day, and the arbi- 
tration machinery of the contract could take care of that without bringing 
separate individual cases to the National War Labor Board. Unless we get 
that kind of a set-up, an industry-wide set-up, or a region-wide set-up where 
the union prefers that, in my judgment the machinery of the Board will 
simply break down. We cannot get any solution out of the case by case 
method of having thousands of thousands of cases presented to the Board 
and presented to the individual panels. It just can’t be done and the only way 
we can get relief, the kind of relief that will meet our problem, will be the 
solution which we suggest in our resolution, namely, approaching the matter 
through industry-wide collective bargaining or region-wide collective bargain- 
ing, if that is the procedure that the union prefers. 


Now, finally, all these resolutions that we adopt and this one in particular, 
all the discussion we may have analyzing this problem is all to the good, 
but that is not going to meet the problem. I have discovered in Washington 
that in many cases are international unions have let this problem fall on 
the shoulders of their local unions and their local directors, with the result 
that your local unions have poured in their requests to Dr. Steelman for 
certification. They have gone through their collective bargaining on their 
own. They are presenting their own cases to different panels on their own 
to the point that the national officers of these respective international unions 
have no idea of what cases their union is involved in, either before panels 
or before the Board. The result is that the CIO members of the Board are 
confronted on one day with a request by a local union in a certain industry 
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for a certain demand. On the next day another local union of the same inter- 
national union has come before the Board with another case, with an entirely 
different demand on the wage situation. The result is that the CIO members 
do not know what the national policy of that particular union is, and you 
get complete chaos in presenting your cases before the panels and before the 
Board. 

It is my concrete suggestion that each international union that can afford 
to do so should establish an office in Washington that will seek to correlate 
completely all of their cases that are going through Dr. Steelman’s office and 
that may be presented to the National War Labor Board. I think that is an 
obligation of the international unions to their membership. Through that 
kind of correlation, in the first place you get more speed, and in the second 
place you will be presenting your cases in a manner that you can get a con- 
sistent and correlated program for your industry. Now, I repeat that it is 
extremely important that all our unions understand all that is involved in 
that resolution. It should be studied very carefully, and you ought to give 
complete heed and careful thought to how to work out this problem along 
the lines of that resolution with your local unions and your membership. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, as a member of the War Labor Board, I agree with what 
Brother Pressman has said, and I think rather than tear down the War Labor 
Board, we have got to do everything we can to strengthen the position of the 
Board, because I am convinced that on the War Labor Board in Washington, 
labor does have more representation than on any other set-up in the Govern- 
ment. I do think there are weaknesses there. I think the greatest weakness 
is administrative weakness, due to the fact, in my opinion, that the Board 
has not been set up on a basis where they can expedite cases quickly. 

As Mr. Pressman has said, on every decision which the Board has to 
make, in practically all cases there are no standards set up and the result 
is that even though the Board may have unanimously agreed, or agreed 8 to 4 
on a number of different policy matters, still that same thing has come to be 
argued for hours when the next case comes up. 

We have read a great deal and we have discussed at length on the War 
Labor Board the problem of stabilization. I happen to be one of those who 
agree that we must have stabilization in industry, but as much as the public 
members and the management members of the Board have discussed stabiliza- 
tion, I can get no one to agree with me on really stabilizing the situation in 
the various industries. 

For instance, in the plants that come under our jurisdiction—I mean the 
United Automobile Workers of America—I can see a lowering of morale 
unless the question of stabilization is finally settled. For instance, in the 
Chrysler and General Motors cases the Board granted a few cents an hour 
increase in wages. In the Ford case there was no increase given, and yet in 
Ford today, the average wage is higher than in Chrysler and General Motors. 
We know this to be a fact, that in our particular industry a worker in one 
plant may do exactly the same job in another plant one block away and receive 
as high as 25 cents an hour difference in wages. We feel that with all the con- 
sideration being given in the country to manpower today, that is one of the 
ways in which the manpower problem could become stabilized, if wages in 
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the same classification in the various plants were brought in line with each 
other. Certainly when a worker meets another worker out on the street doing 
exactly the same job, receiving 20 cents an hour less in wages, it does bring 
down the morale of that worker. 

If freezing of manpower should ever come about, it seems to me it would 
cause the greatest chaos in industry of anything that has occurred during 
this war. 

Another part of this program which we are discussing here covers the 
matter of arbitration. In many of these plants management in our particular 
industry, through the position they have taken, have completely broken down 
collective bargaining. It is broken down due to the fact that even on griev- 
ances the managements say to us that we will take it up to the War Labor 
Board. If we in our organization were to take all of our grievances to the 
War Labor Board the Board would be doing nothing else but settling griev- 
ances. It might seem quite remarkable to some of you that we agree that the 
War Labor Board in many of these cases should arbitrate, but we find in our 
particular industry managements where we have a controversy and we are 
not able to say that we will settle those controversies by arbitration. They 
say absolutely no, we will not arbitrate a case. 

I discuss on this matter particularly the Chrysler Corporation, where we 
have been trying to get arbitration of grievances for years. The Chrysler 
Corporation takes the position that no third party can come in and settle 
grievances, and yet we get blasted by the reactionary newspapers in different 
sections of the country, who say to us, we wonder why the Automobile Work- 
ers will not arbitrate their cases? _The problem is not with the United 
Automobile Workers, the problem is with management, who absolutely refuse 
to arbitrate any cases. That is the reason some newspapers take the idea 
that the United Automobile Workers in many sections of the country have 
not done what they could toward helping the war effort. 

I say to you, fellow delegates, that I challenge any organization in this 
country to say that they have done more in the present war effort than the 
United Automobile Workers have done. But we have in our industry some 
of the most vicious managements in this country, managements who are abso- 
lutely refusing to settle these grievances. There is no way that all of them 
could be taken through the War Labor Board, and only by some set-up of arbi- 
tration and some set-up of stabilization in industry bargaining can this prob- 
lem be solved, in my opinion. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I rise at this time to support the resolution presented to the convention 
from the International Executive Board. Some few months ago President 
Murray asked me to serve on the National War Labor Board as one of the 
representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In that two 
months’ time we have had some experience with the workings of the Board 
and our many trials and tribulations, as well as some of the things that have 
happened have not been strictly in the best interests of organized labor in 
this country. 

Since October 3, when the President’s Executive Order was handed 
down, we have been working about 18 hours a day on the Board, attempting 
to get up some sort of procedure that will expedite these cases and keep the 
Board from bogging down and finally going out of business. One thing we 
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all must realize is that there are a great body of industrialists and financial 
interests in this country who want to destroy the War Labor Board and 
have it put out of existence, because the War Larbor Board is the only gov- 
ernment agency in Washington connected with the war effort and the function- 
ing of our government where labor has the same power, so far as numbers 
and work is concerned, as any other group on the Board. There are four 
public members, four labor members, and four employer members on the 
Board, each one of them having equal power. So that one of the fights we 
have had to make was keeping the Board in existence, because its very life has 
been threatened. 

Now as far as specific matters contained in the resolution are concerned, 
the labor members of the Board have been fighting for the very things sug- 
gested in the resolution. For instance, the Board has decided that matters 
pertaining to the construction industry generally be referred to the Con- 
struction Industry Stabilization Board, which is a joint Board of the con- 
struction industry to settle their matters, with the Board keeping its finger 
in the case where it may be necessary for the Board to take it up and render 
a decision. 

The same thing is true with the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, 
and the Board has established on the west coast a lumber commission to do 
just the things that the resolution says should be done by the War Labor 
Board. It is our hope and it shall be our fight to have these stabilization 
conferences where collective bargaining can function set up in every industry 
in America where it is practical to do so. 

As far as the Board’s jurisdiction is concerned, one thing I think has 
been determined, and that is that the Board has jurisdiction over every 
worker in America. Just recently we have taken over cases that the Board 
formerly refused to handle because we believe the President’s Executive Order 
makes it compulsory for the War Labor Board to handle all these cases. 


As far as arbitration is concerned, certainly the Board should ‘see that 
arbitration clauses are put in every collective bargaining contract, so that 
grievances may be settled in accordance with the terms of these collective 
bargaining contracts. 

As far as administration is concerned, the Board has established ten 
regional offices, with many sub-regional offices. The Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor will act as an information gathering department 
for the War Labor Board. There will be an advisory committee of six men, 
two representing the public, two representing management and two repre- 
senting labor in each of the regions specified, and there will be panels set up 
in those regions, so that the cases may be handled, instead of our people 
traveling from all over the country to Washington to have their cases heard. 


The Board has at least gone that far, but that. certainly is not far enough. 
As far as the public members of that Board are concerned I feel, after work- 
ing with them for the past eight weeks, that it would be hard for anyone to 
select four who are more fundamentally grounded in the thoughts of the 
rights of collective bargaining and the rights of wage earners, than are those 
four men. We do not always agree with them, but I think that any differences 
we have had with the public members of the Board have been honest differ- 
ences, and differences where we could not see eye to eye on the special matters 
that come before the Board. 
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As far as the employer members are concerned, certainly it is their busi- 
ness, it seems by their actions, to delay cases that come before the Board, not 
only in order that the cases may be delayed, but that the work of the Board 
will be such that it will finally bog down and the Board will be put out of 
existence. There are members of Congress who desire to put the War Labor 
Board out of existence. When the President of the United States issued his 
Executive Order on October 3 many people and many groups of people in 
this country were doing all they possibly could to make that order a wage- 
freezing order that would stop the Board from considering increases in 
wages. So far as that question is concerned it has been settled by the War 
Labor Board, and there will be no wage freezing by that Board under the 
Executive Order issued by the President. All cases will be considered and 
the problems will be solved, we hope, on their merits as they are presented. 


I could talk to you for a long time about the work of the War Labor 
Board. I am not talking to you because I happen to be a member of the War 
Labor Beard, but I do say this to you, that so far as all these matters we 
have spoken of are concerned, labor has the same responsibility on that Board 
as have the public members or management members, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the labor members on that Board to do all in their power to see that 
this program enunciated here will be carried out and put into effect by the 
Board. 

Many of the labor members of the Board have been so busy with the af- 
fairs of their own unions that they could not give the attention to the work 
of the Board that they should. I thing every Board member here will agree 
with me that it is just impossible for labor to be properly represented on the 
Board by any of us coming in for a day or a week and then going about our 
business, and some new man coming in to take our place, because you never 
catch up and you never know what is going on so far as the work of the 
Board is concerned. Aside from spending these long hours and weary 
days, Sunday and every other day, trying to work out these problems on the 
Board, we, too, have our own union problems to consider and adjust; we, too, 
have our own work for our unions to do. But again, labor since October 3 
has a greater responsibility in the work of that Board, and the labor members 
of the Board have a greater responsibility than we ever had before. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, as far as I can see this situation it is absolutely 
and positively necessary that the recommendations made here in this resolu- 
tion be carried out and made effective by the Board if that Board wants to 
survive. That, I say to you again, is absolutely necessary, and I agree with 
Chief Counsel Pressman that our international unions have a responsibility, 
too, that is far greater now so far as the work of the Board is concerned, than 
it has ever been before. You just can’t do the work of that Board and give 
labor justice by having 50,000 local unions in the United States—and there are 
50,000 local unions of the various labor organizations—handle their own in- 
dividual cases. If each one of those local unions had just one case a year 
there would be 50,000 cases presented to the National War Labor Board. 
Some of our international unions have their set-ups properly functioning, 
but it is going to be necessary for all international unions who can afford it 
to have an international set-up in Washington to assist the War Labor Board 
in the disposition of such cases as may come before the Board. It is just an 
impossibility for the labor members of the Board to understand all of the tech- 
nicalities that are introduced in all of these cases presented to the Board. So 
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I say to you, let us adopt this resolution by the unanimous vote of this conven- 
tion, because these are constructive suggestions we are making to the War 
Labor Board. I say to you as one member of the War Labor Board, and I am 
sure I speak for all the labor members on the Board, we will fight our best to 
make these constructive suggestions the rule and the law of the National War 
Labor Board. . 


DELEGATE RIEVE, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, in the spring of 
1941 when the nation embarked on its preparedness program the President 
set up the National Defense Mediation Boards. I had the honor of being 
appointed on that Board and served on that Board to the time that it was 
abolished. Again, when the National War Labor Board was formed I was 
again appointed on that Board, and I have been serving on that Board ever 
since, so that it gave me the opportunity to judge the work of this Board. 

No one will deny the fact that up until October 3 that Board has 
rendered service to the workers of this nation. True enough, in many in- 
stances there have been some delays, but the delays were not too great or too 
long. As of October 3 the back log of cases before this Board was slightly 
over 300. But when the Executive Order was issued on October 3 an entirely 
new situation developed, and from the very beginning the labor members on 
that Board took the position that the method as applied prior to that date, 
that is, the case method, could no longer exist. 


But what is it that we are going to substitute for that case method? 
Industry set-ups? Fine, but there are very few industries that are well enough 
organized or are prepared to go along with an industry set-up. Any industry 
that is not thoroughly organized either must continue to operate through the 
medium of a case by case method, or the War Labor Board must adopt an 
over-all wage policy. What is that over-all wage policy, what shall it be? 
The Board has already determined part of that policy by adopting the So- 
called Little Steel formula as far as the cost of living is concerned. But what 
shall the policy be on the question of inequalities or on the question of indus- 
tries that are substandard? That cannot be so easily determined by the 
adoption of a policy. Local unions and international unions can render a 
service. 

First of all, let me point this out, that the powers of the Board as far 
as enforcement is concerned are very limited. The Board does not possess 
any enforcement powers. The only powers that the Board possesses are the 
powers given to it by the President of the United States, who possesses some 
war-time powers. In any case that is decided by the Board, where the em- 
ployer refuses to abide by the decision of the Board; all the Board can do is 
to notify the President of the United States, and it is then up to him to enforce 
its decision. 

This resolution that is before you for the first time, in my opinion, if 
adopted by this convention, sets out on many issues a clear-cut policy that we 
did not know prior to this time. Take the case of arbitration. What does 
that mean? And I don’t think we ought to kid ourselves as to what it means. 
To me it means only one thing; to me it means compulsory arbitration on all 
issues except wage issues. Up to this time labor has opposed compulsory 
arbitration in America. Rightly or wrongly, we have opposed it. Time and 
time again local unions and international unions came before the War Labor 
Board, and when some suggestion was made that we ought to put into the 
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contract some form of arbitration, the unions themselves opposed that type 
of provision. Now, of course, the situation is different, and as I say, if that 
resolution is adopted, at least on this one score it will give us a definite policy, 
that the CIO is committed, at least for the duration of the war, to submitting 
all of its grievances other than wages to compulsory arbitration. Local unions 
and international unions can render a service not only to themselves in the 
labor movement, but to the members of the War Labor Board, at least the 
labor members of the War Labor Board. Conflicting ideas and policies are 
brought in by the same national union or by its local unions, and they expect 
the labor members to adjust themselves to these conflicting policies. An in- 
ternational union may come in one day on one case and advocate one type 
of policy, and it may appear before the Board on another case the next day 
and advocate an entirely different policy. 

Now it is true, as stated by General Counsel Pressman, that the Board 
will not be able to function under its present administrative set-up. Some 
of us are of the opinion that the War Labor Board will have a task before it 
that will decide whether that type of set-up can function in America or not. 


Frankly, I am of this opinion that since October 3, while wages have 
not been frozen, it will be more difficult to secure wage increases than it was 
prior to that date. Bear in mind that the President’s order of October 3 
says that the wage scales prevailing as of September 15 shall be considered 
as the proper wage scales, that the War Labor Board is only authorized to 
alter these wage scales if there are inequalities, substandards, or the all- 
inclusive phrase whether a wage increase will help in the prosecution of the 
war. Well, that throws us into the manpower problem and all of the other 
problems that are involved in our whole war economy. I say to you that, first 
of all, if we want this War Labor Board to function properly, each interna- 
tional union must adopt for itself the proper policy it desires. Does it desire 
industry set-ups for that respective industry? Then, in my opinion, it also 
must define the scope of that industry, and if it does not desire the set-up of 
an industrial system for its own industry then at least it must adopt a policy 
for itself as an international union so that the various locals do not come 
before the board with conflicting ideas. 

This resolution, in my opinion, charts the course for the international 
unions to follow, and unless the international unions will supplement or aug- 
ment this resolution, I am afraid that the National War Labor Board is not 
going to be in a very happy position. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that in my opinion it would be most unfortunate 
if this Board should cease to exist for one reason or another. It is the only 
democratic board in our local set-up in Washington. It is the only Board that 
has labor, industry and public representation, and I think that we can use that 
as an example in our efforts to expand this type of system to various other 
agencies of this board. So I would urge this convention not only to adopt the 
report of the executive council unanimously, but also to call their own meet- 
ings of their own national executive councils and adopt policies which will be 
most suitable for their own purposes, and then convey those policies to the 
War Labor Board. I am confident that you will have not too difficult a prob- 
lem of having them adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now 12:30 o’clock. Would the convention 
desire to suspend the rules and continue the discussion on this question in order 
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that we may dispose of it before we recess for lunch? Do I hear a motion to 
that effect ? 

A motion was made, seconded and carried to suspend the rules and con- 
tinue with the discussion of the resolution before the convention. 


DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, Auto Workers: Brother Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I wish to concur with the sentiments expressed by 
the previous speakers in the need of the CIO and labor in general of 
strengthening the position and the functioning of the present War Labor 
Board. However, I wish to make certain observations based on the experi- 
ence we have had with the War Labor Board and make these observations in 
the spirit of constructive criticism, hoping that we can strengthen the func- 
tions of that Board. 

Organized labor, appreciating the task before us, has met its responsi- 
bility when we agreed not to exercise the right to strike. We accepted that as 
an approach to our problems with the understanding that there would be cre- 
ated adequate machinery to meet the problems that are normally settled 
through collective bargaining machinery. There is a feeling on the part of 
many workers throughout the country in the various plants that the machin- 
ery to date has not been adequate, and that the movement towards creating 
an adequate machinery has been too late in coming and ought to be pushed 
much more aggressively. 

I think that the whole functioning of the War Labor Board must neces- 
sarily be decentralized on a basis so that the local boards will have sufficient 
authority to do more of the work locally and thus minimize the amount of 
cases that are accumulating in Washington. 

Now, from my understanding, it seems that the regional boards are having 
their activities limited to too great an extent. According to Brother Press- 
man they are going to deal primarily with the problem of approving local 
wage agreements that have been arrived at through collective bargaining. 
Based on the experience we have had in the auto industry, frankly we don’t 
feel that that is going to solve one of the most difficult problems we are facing 
today. We feel that the question of shop grievances constitute our major 
problem now, as far as the limitation of collective bargaining is concerned. 
In those plants where we have impartial umpire machinery there is no prob- 
lem, but to date we have been unable to get most managements to agree to 
establish such impartial arbitration machinery, and I believe that if the War 
Labor Board will stand back and wait for management and labor to establish 
this kind of machinery through collective bargaining, you are going to get a 
continuation of the situation that now exists where management time after 
time has taken a position when we take a shop grievance through the proper 
procedure, and we get to the top, management refuses to move and the boys 
say, “What are we going to do about it?’”’ and management’s answer time 
after time is, “Take it to Washington.” We know that we cannot take shop 
grievances to Washington and we feel that the War Labor Board should estab- 
lish in conjunction with its regional offices impartial arbitration machinery that 
can handle in a practical, speedy manner, the final disposition of those shop 
grievances which cannot be referred to Washington and which cannot be set- 
tled on a satisfactory basis through the local collective bargaining machinery. 

I agree that international unions must assume more and more of the 
responsibility of trying to work out impartial machinery in their respective 
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collective bargaining contracts, but in many industries and in many com- 
munities if we wait until the problem is worked out through the unions them- 
selves because of management’s attitude this problem will go unsolved for 
many, many more months, and I frankly am disturbed with the attitude of 
most managements. You can’t put legitimate shop grievances that go unset- 
tled in a refrigerator and keep them on ice for six or eight months if you 
are going to maintain high labor morale, and I hope the War Labor Board 
will consider setting up the practical arbitration machinery to handle this 
situation. 


On the other point I would like to say just a word and that is the need 
of pushing immediate stabilization agreements on an industry-wide basis. In 
the auto industry for the last thirteen months we have been trying to get the 
War Labor Board, the War Production Board and the Manpower Commission 
to call a wage stabilization conference in the maintenance trades in our indus- 
try. This problem has been pushed from pillar to post, and unless this 
problem is dealt with on an over-all industry-wide basis we will be faced with 
submitting from four to five hundred separate problems to the War Labor 
Board. We know that if this is done it will merely add more confusion and 
more delay to the working out of this problem, and I hope that the War Labor 
Board, since it has complete jurisdiction, will take an aggressive attitude in 
moving in quickly without further and needless delay in setting up an ade- 
quate machinery to call these needed wage stabilization conferences in the 
respective mass production industries. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates will please remain in their seats 
for a very important announcement. Promptly at 2 o’clock the report of 
the Resolutions Committee will be interrupted in order that the Committee on 
Constitution will be able to submit its report to the convention. All members 
of the Committee on Constitution are therefore requested to be on the stage 
here at 2 o'clock. 


Delegate Baldanzi has a final report to offer for the Credentials Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS (Continued) 


Your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report we have examined 
the credentials of eight additional delegates, representing five City and County 
Industrial Union Councils and three Local Industrial Unions, and recommend 
these delegates be seated with the following votes: 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 


Washtenaw county, Michigan........... William McAuley 
Allen county, Ohio Frank Klein 
Greater Springfield, Ohio..................... F. L. Innis 


1 
4 
1 
Walker county, Alabama..................... 1 Edward C. Cling 
i 
2 





Trumbull county, Ohiio.......................... Ernest Webb 
Durham, North Carolina, I. U. C. E. L. Sandefer 
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No Delegates 


LIU No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
977 Un. Bakelite Workers, 
Decatur, Illinois ..............0.... 1 Harvey Norwitch 
1178 Otter Tail L. I. U., 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota........ 1 Jack Feldman 


1202 United Building Service and 
Maintenance Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1 Robert Oliver 


Respectfully submitted: 


GEORGE BALDANZI, Chairman 
GRANT OAKES, Secretary 
FRANK McGRATH 
SAMUEL J. HOGAN 
JAMES W. BURKE 
JOHN C. LAWSON 
JOHN M. FOX 
LEWIS A. BERNE 
Committee on Credentials. 


A motion to adopt the report of the committee was unanimously carried. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, we have a special telegram from 
Washington, D.C. It reads as follows: 


Philip Murray, President, Washington, D. C. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

Hotel Statler, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Please accept and express to the members of your great organization my 
sincere gratitude for the splendid cooperation which you have accorded the 
war savings program of the Treasury. The unfailing support of organized 
labor has been an outstanding feature of our war finance effort with more 
than twenty million American workers now buying war bonds through payroll 
deduction plans in an amount of three hundred million dollars a month. We 
are planning a new drive to reach 10 percent of all payrolls by New Year’s 
Day. This campaign will include a number of industry-wide drives patterned 
on the remarkably successful campaign sponsored in the rubber industry by 
your own United Rubber Workers. We ask from the CIO a continuation of 
the splendid help which we have received in the past from your unions. 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


After several brief announcements by the secretary, at 12:45 o’clock 
p. m. the convention adjourned to reconvene at 2 o’clock p. m. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock by President Murray. 
Secretary Carey read a number of telegrams, which will appear in full 
elsewhere in these proceedings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: All members of the Committee on Constitution 
will please step forward to the platform. 
Secretary Golden of the Committee on Constitution. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Committee Secretary Golden reported as follows: 

The Committee on Constitution herewith submits the following report and 
recommendations: 

Three proposals for amending the constitution were submitted to the 
committee for its consideration. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. By the Bridgeport, Conn., Industrial Union Council proposing “that 
all CIO locals affiliate and maintain their good standing with duly chartered 
and established city and state council bodies.” 

2. By the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, proposing the 
number of vice presidents be increased from six to eight. 

3. By the American Newspaper Guild, proposing that the number of vice 
presidents be increased from six to ten and that the enlarged group, together 
with the president and secretary-treasurer constitute an executive board 
to replace the present executive board. 

With respect to the proposal of the Bridgeport Industrial Union Council 
the committee wishes to point out that Article III, Section 4, of the present 
constitution provides in part that “It shall be the duty of national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees to direct their locals to affiliate 
with the proper industrial union councils” and that a similar duty is imposed 
upon all local industrial unions. 

The committee believes that the foregoing provision is adequate to deal 
with the matter of affiliation if fully observed by the affiliated national and 
international unions and organizing committees as it should be. 

As a substitute for the proposed amendments submitted by the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers and the American Newspaper Guild 
the committee recommends the following amendments to the constitution: 


ARTICLE IV 
Officers and Executive Board 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a president, secretary-treasurer, 
and nine vice presidents, the remainder of the section to remain unchanged. 


ARTICLE V 
The Duties of the Officers 


Vice Presidents 
Section 5. The vice presidents shall assist the president in the perform- 
ance of his duties. Each vice president shall carry out such special assign- 
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ments as may be necessary in the judgment of the president to advance the 
work of the organization. 


The committee further recommends that Article V, Section 6, of the con- 
stitution defining the functions of the secretary-treasurer be amended by 
adding the following: He shall provide for a semi-annual audit of the books 
and financial records of the organization which shall be reported to the 
executive board. He shall be bonded for the security of the organization’s 
funds and for the faithful performance of his duties in an amount to be deter- 
mined by the executive board. 


All other articles and sections to be amended where the word secretary 
occurs, by adding thereafter the word treasurer. 


The adoption of the foregoing suggested amendments will increase the 
number of vice presidents from six to nine. 


The amendments suggested by the committee, if adopted by the conven- 
tion, will also more clearly define the duties and responsibilities of the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


; The committee further recommends that wherever necessary the present 
constitution be revised to conform with the language of the proposed amend- 
ments. 


The committee desires to call the attention of the delegates to the greatly 
increased duties and responsibilities of the president growing out of the war 
effort and suggests that the vice presidents who are elected endeavor to 
arrange their work for their own organizations in such a manner as to make 
possible the acceptance of special assignments from the president in order 
to further the work of the national CIO organization. 


Fraternally submitted, 


FRANK ROSEMBLUM, Chairman PAUL R. CHRISTOPHER 
CLINTON S. GOLDEN, Secretary TED F. SILVEY 

HARRY BLOCK JOHN PHILLIPS 

JACK LAWRENSON DARIUS KLINE 

WILLIAM POLLOCK ELMER BLANKENBECKER 
WALTER REUTHER JOHN L. YANCEY 

SAUL MILLS CECIL MARTIN 

HAROLD J. STRAUB Committee on Constitution 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: Mr. Chairman, I move the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I think it would be in order to express gratitude 
to this committee. A vote of thanks to the committee and the usual provision 
for their honorable discharge will be in order. 


A motion to discharge the committee was unanimously carried. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: On behalf of the committee I 


would like to express the gratitude of the committee to the delegates to the 
convention for accepting unanimously our report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, we have a reso- 
lution that was submitted by the United Automobile Workers. It is not incor- 


porated in the printed report. It reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 34 
Procedure in Cases of Workers Accused of Sabotage or Espionage 


WHEREAS, the Congress of Industrial Organizations has recognized 
the necessity of combatting with all its power attempts of Axis saboteurs or 
espionage agents to weaken and disrupt the nation’s war effort. 

WHEREAS, this battle against these genuine enemies of freedom has 
been too often discredited in the past by unfair and discriminatory attacks 
upon active union members or leaders who have been denied the right to con- 
tribute their share to war production. 

WHEREAS, the Army and Navy officials charged with responsibility 
for protecting vital war plants against espionage and sabotage have not yet 
established proper and fair procedures for ascertaining the guilt or innocence 
of accused workers. 

WHEREAS, both labor and the nation at large cannot accept the em- 
ployment of such demoralizing procedures in the conduct of a war for 
freedom; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: (1) That this convention of the CIO urge upon the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy the immediate and vital importance of 
establishing fair procedures in the determination of guilt or innocence of ac- 
cused workers. 

(2) That such procedures shall include a review of charges leveled against 
workers, with the participation of designated union representatives, who shall 
receive a full account of the charges and evidence and shall be granted the 
right of submitting evidence on behalf of the accused. 

(3) That as a final review step there shall be established a review board 
made up of one representative of the organized labor movement, one repre- 
sentative of the armed forces, and one representative to be designated by the 
National War Labor Board. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6 
United Mine Workers of America 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Mine Workers of America, in convention at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have, under the influence of John L. Lewis, voted to disaf- 
filiate from the CIO, which action only serves to make more difficult the 
achieving of labor unity, strikes against the war effort and national unity and 
to assist the defeatists and appeasers. 

(2) The United Mine Workers, as other great units of the CIO, have in 
the past made an invaluable contribution to the growth and strength of the 
CIO and its affiliated unions and have performed a great service to the lot 
of the working men and women and to the whole nation. 
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(3) The unity of interest between the membership of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the membership of the unions now affiliated to the 
CIO is reinforced by the pressing need of all organized labor to support the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

RESOLVED, that the CIO expresses its continued fraternal good will for 
the membership of the United Mine Workers of America and calls upon them 
to reassume their place in the ranks of the CIO and allow nothing to interfere 
with their collaboration with all win-the-war forces in and out the labor 
movement. 

The CIO condemns John L. Lewis, whose studied policies of disruption, 
raiding and disunity, carried out through the puppet state of District 50, can 
only serve to undermine the war effort and destroy the trade union movement 
and strengthen the defeatist and reactionary forces in our country who seek 
to prevent full national unity behind our Commander-in-Chief, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and an all-out effort to win the war and preserve democracy. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution that has just been introduced. Temporarily this may 
be my last speech that I can make as a member of the United Mine Workers 
of America. I am still, as far as I know, a member of that union. I know 
my dues are paid, but for how long, that is in the hands of the officers of that 
organization. 


As a member of the United Mine Workers of America for more than 
40 years, and as an officer of that organization for many years, I certainly 
have the feeling for the United Mine Workers of America that is expressed 
in this resolution. Regardless of what may happen in the near future, some 
of these days we are coming back into the United Mine Workers of America, 
and with the help of honest to God members of that union we will make the 
United Mine Workers of America what it was before they withdrew from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


At the Cincinnati convention of the United Mine Workers of America 
recently held the president of that organization stated that some of us had 
abandoned our union and gone to other fields. Well, we went out into the 
organizing campaign in 1936 in the steel industry and in other industries 
now under the jurisdiction of CIO when the president the United Mine 
Workers was president of the CIO. We didn’t abandon our union any more 
after President Murray became president of CIO than we did while John L. 
Lewis was president of CIO; and thank God, so far as the Steelworkers are 
concerned, we have played whatever little part God has given us the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of playing in organizing one of the greatest unions there 
is to be found anywhere in the world, and today the United Steelworkers of 
America has a larger membership and they are more solidly organized than 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


So far as my record as an individual in the United Mine Workers of 
America is concerned, I stand on that record. I could not change it if I 
wanted to. What happened in my long membership in the union and my long 
tenure of office in the United Mine Workers of America happened, and I say 
whether I want to or not or whether I don’t I stand on that record. But I 
can say to John L. Lewis and every other union man in America, that I may 
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have many sins to answer for when I meet my Maker, but one of them will 
not be deserting a union that I asked other men to join in this country. 

I am not going to say anything personal about John L. Lewis. I think 
the most ignoble death that can come to man is suicide, and as far as labor 
and the American people are concerned, I think he is fast committing suicide 
for himself, so I have nothing personal to say concerning him. 

I have always believed that it is ideas and ideals that a man works for 
that live. Men die but ideas and ideals live on and on until eternity. So we 
have certainly no apologies to make to the president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and we have no apologies to make to the membership of 
the United Mine Workers of America, and we are happy and proud to say here 
today that under the leadership of Phil Murray the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is stronger and more powerful than it was under the former 
president or even before he took the United Mine Workers of America out of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The only way I know to fight the enemies of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, wherever they may be, inside or outside the labor movement 
of this country, is to work night and day for the unions we have the honor 
to belong to and the privilege of representing, to make those unions stronger 
every day we live. And so, we are proud of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and any real honest-to-God, loyal union man in America is like- 
wise proud of the achievements, the record, the standing and the integrity, the 
honor and the intelligence of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


It is not a nice thing to be removed from a union that you were practi- 
cally born into—certainly not. But listen, I would rather be a member and an 
officer of the United Steelworkers of America, a member and an officer of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, fighting for my union and espe- 
cially fighting for my country than to remain in any union of which John L. 
Lewis is president. That is exactly how we feel about that situation. 


There are many things we could say, and we invite the United Mine 
Workers of America to come back into the CIO where they want to be and 
where they belong. We are asking them to come back and associate them- 
selves with us, just as this morning we asked the people of France and other 
countries who have been conquered by Hitler to come back with us to fight for 
liberty and freedom and democracy. That is our position in this great con- 
vention. 

As President Murray said the other day, I am not going to tell you that 
I will die in the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as President John L. 
Lewis did when he was here receiving honors at the hands of the membership 
of the CIO. But I do say this to you: you have my record of the past and I 
have known Phil Murray since we were boys, and when I pass out, my record 
in the CIO will be one that will stand, just as my record in the United Mine 
Workers of America will stand. 

The president of the United Mine Workers of America said in Cincinnati 
that he was going to find out whether Van Bittner and others were going to 
come back home or desert their union. What a fine outfit we would be and 
what a fine man I would be, if after going out and preaching from one end of 
this country to the other, working day and night to build up the United Steel- 
workers of America, I would desert them for any group or any man or men. 
That is where we stand on that subject, my friends. 
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It is not necessary for me to say that John L. Lewis was an appeaser. 
Everybody knows that, so it is not necessary to make that statement. I re- 
member right after our Detroit convention I came over to New York and met 
him and he said: “Well, I see where you are for war.” I said, “I am not so 
much for war; I have been in war all my life, John, and I don’t see any reason 
for getting out of it now, and I just want to say this to you, you are a hell of 
a fellow to be running around in the United States with an umbrella.” But, 
be that as it may, I expect to live for my union and do everything I can for 
it, I expect to do something that means even more to me, and that is, I am 
going to stand with my country, I am going to stand with the President of 
the United States as long as God lets me live, until this war is won. 

I think that John L. Lewis is more to be pitied than censured. I think it 
is a tragedy that he has taken the action he has taken, but that is for him 
to decide, and as far as I am concerned, it is for me to decide, and I have made 
my decision. I am with the United Steelworkers of America, I am with my 
country and my President. 


DELEGATE, FRANK BENDER: Mr. Chairman and delegates, six years 
ago next January it was my privilege in the United Mine Workers convention 
to oppose one of my old colleagues in the Ohio miners’ movement by the name 
of William Green. Today I find myself in a similar position when I must take 
issue with another colleague by the name of John L. Lewis. If I live until’ 
next April it will be 43 years since my father led me to the coal mines, and 
all during those years I have been a continuous member of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The position I hold today is the only appointive position 
I have ever held in my life, and I have been honored by the miners of Ohio 
many times. 

Late last fall in Detroit I was indeed deeply touched to see representa- 
tives of my union taking a position in a deliberative assembly which I thought 
was shameful. I watched the procedure thereafter, and after we left the 
Detroit convention I defended, as counsel for the Mine Workers’ Union, their 
interests before the National Labor Relations Board. All the time I was doing 
that, aiding and abetting their interests, they were going into the local unions 
that the CIO had organized and they were preaching distrust. Before the 
colored people they would say that I was a member of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
I happen to have been born in the country of Austria. To the white people 
who knew me not, they said that I was a communist, and that Phil Murray 
was lined up similarly. 

Well, I didn’t ask for a position in the CIO. I had a thank-you job in 
the American Federation of Labor, as president of a federation, and while 
in that position I was carrying out the theory of organization that was 
taught to me my John Mitchell, William Green, John L. Lewis and Phil Mur- 
ray. I was organizing unions on the industrial basis. John L. Lewis sent me 
a telegram to come to New York and he said, “Frank, we are riding a crest of 
organization in this country and we must take advantage of it now. The 
American Federation of Labor is not doing a thing. No union has aided 
themselves except the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the United Mine 
Workers of America. We need you in the movement. You and I have had 
our differences. Let us bury the hatchet and let us organize the unorganized.” 

I came to Baltimore, Md., where I have remained ever since, and when 
I arrived in Baltimore the only CIO union we had was the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers of America that had contracts with their employers. I 
carried out that mission. Today in the city of Baltimore there are some 
80,000 CIO members under contracts with the CIO with their employers. We 
have given a number of local unions numbering 2,000 members to District 
50 in the Construction Workers. The CIO in that area when the Construc- 
tion Workers had nothing at all, rented office space to provide and house 
them. We serviced their unions, and when I returned to Baltimore from the 
Atlantic City convention I was told to come to Washington to the Mine 
Workers’ office. They told me that a certain gentleman was coming—when I 
say “they” I mean A. D. Lewis and a gentleman by the name of Ora Gasaway 
—that a certain gentleman was coming into Baltimore to take charge of the 
steel organization, and they began to tell me how dishonest he was and for 
me to watch my office, watch my telephone and watch my files, because he 
would rifle them, tap my telephone. Everywhere he had gone he had wrecked 
the regional office or he had taken over. I listened to them very intently and 
I said, “Gentlemen, I thank you for the information; you can go home and 
sleep peacefully and rest assured that I wasn’t born yesterday and that the 
regional office in the city of Baltimore would be CIO as long as I remained 
in Baltimore, and no one is going to invade it.” 

And then to my astonishment and surprise this man, whom I had been 
made to understand was so crooked, was within a fortnight put in charge of 
District 50 and in charge of the Construction Workers. Then what happened? 
The Mine Workers’ constitution for many, many years has had a clause in it 
that states who were eligible to become members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, stating that they to be employed in and around coal mines, 
coal washers or coke ovens. Another section in that constitution provides 
that anyone who becomes a member of one big union, the IWW or any other 
dual organization shall be expelled from membership and permanently dis- 
barred from holding membership. With that clause of the constitution of 
my union their representatives were breeding and having local unions that 
we had given to them adopt resolutions to affiliate with District 50 in violation 
of the international constitution of the United Mine Workers of America. 

I watched that procedure. I called staff meetings of the organizers in 
the Baltimore area in the State of Maryland and I said, ‘Gentlemen, there is 
a conflict on, but let us keep that conflict out of the ranks of the working 
people. Let us continue our labor and organize the unorganized people of 
the country.” 

I then went to Phil Murray and I said, ‘Phil, I have watched this move- 
ment and what is going on. I care not what becomes of me. I honor my 
membership in the United Mine Workers of America second to none, includ- 
ing John Lewis’s family, and I wouldn’t do a thing knowingly to injure that 
organization.” I said, “Phil, I care not what may become of me. I think you 
are right,” and I said, ‘“Here’s my hand; I will go with you to the ditch and 
beyond. I am staying in this for principle and not because of any one man, 
because to me from the beginning of my entrance into the movement until 
today and it always will be, it is not a one-man organization. It is a prinicple, 
and I think that the principle of the CIO is fundamental. I think it is 
right.” 

Yes, I was sent for to come to Washington, but I couldn’t take the job. 
And when I say a principle I don’t think any of the Lewis family, when they 
would be on strike—and I have gone down the highways and the by-ways 
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with Phil Murray, speaking to people who have lost their homes, speaking 
to those who have lost members of their family because of privation in the 
miners’ movement in that long strike of ’27, ’28, and ’29. We went into places 
where many people feared to tread, but Phil Murray, who was vice president 
of my union came in there. None of his associates did. We spoke here and 
we spoke there to those people. I love those people, and on my way to Cin- 
cinnati last week to fill an engagement I stopped in my own community and 
I stopped on my return. The mine workers don’t feel the way the press 
would have you believe they feel. They are dismayed. They are heavy 
hearted. They want to be a part of the great American movement, the CIO. 
Local unions are withdrawing because they haven’t anything else to do. If 
one of them arise in their meeting to oppose it, his life’s vocation is coal 
mining and he hasn’t anywhere to go to support his family or provide for his 
home. And he knows if he gets up to oppose it he will be expelled from the 
union and be without a job. That is why they are able at this time to have 
local unions withdraw their affiliation from our councils, but I believe, as 
the miners of Ohio and as the miners of the other areas of this country of 
ours, one of these days they are going to act in unison and they are going to 
say that the union that was founded, whose golden anniversary we celebrated 
three years ago, is going to be a part of the American labor movement and 
not follow an individual. 

I have at no time gone out and lambasted John Lewis or the position he 
took in the last political campaign. I supported his right to do what he did, 
the same as I support anybody else’s right to support the Socialist, the Com- 
munist or any other ticket, but I thought it was very ill, indeed, that when 
men seemed to differ, they were persecuted and were maligned and put into 
back places. I am hoping that the Mine Workers of America will take their 
place within the very near future and align themselves again with the great 
Congress of Industrial Organizations that we may go hand in hand in a 
solid phalanx for the better things of life, which the CIO stands for. 


DIRECTOR HAYWOOD: Mr. President and fellow delegates, I, too, have 
had a few years’ experience in the Mine Workers Union. The 15th day of 
October was my forty-first year of service of continuous membership in the 
British and the United States Mine Workers Unions, coming here at the age 
of 16 with a union card, accepted in the United Mine Workers of America. I 
came into the CIO at the request of President Murray, who was then vice pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of America. I was assigned to Akron, 
Ohio, and to later work between Akron and the Auto Workers Union in De- 
troit. Then President Lewis assigned me to New York to go in there and to 
help build up some unions. 

Among those unions that I helped to build up was a man whom John 
Lewis referred to as “Red Mike Quill.”” He is the same Mike Quill that he was 
in 1937 when John Lewis first met him. The other unions in New York are 
the same kind of people that they were when John Lewis was president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. I heard John Lewis’s speech in Atlantic 
City when he said to that convention relative to peace with the American 
Federation of Labor that he had searched Bill Green’s brain for some length 
of time and found nothing there. They cried for peace and there is no peace. 
I recall the reference to the Zaritskys and the Dubinskys, and the statement 
about those who want to fall by the wayside. I never dreamed at that time of 
the day that he would be the next one to fall by the wayside. I thought that 
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we were doing the workers of America service when we organized the CIO, 
and when these coal miners who are delegates here were called upon with 
others to go out into the field and build up this great movement of ours. 

I was in the Atlantic City convention and I saw John Lewis pleading with 
the then Vice President Murray to take up the gauntlet where he left off and 
become the president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I heard 
Vice President Murray say on several occasions during that convention he 
didn’t want the job. He made one statement that to take the job would be 
his Gethsemane, and I heard John Lewis pledge to the then President Murray 
his undying support, wrong or right. “Wrong or right, I am for President 
Murray.” 

Later on we had a convention in Harrisburg, Pa., and one night the 
delegates to that state convention of the CIO gave a banquet in honor of 
President Murray, and the same John L. Lewis drove from Washington and 
attended that banquet. He repeated the same statement again, “I am behind 
President Murray’—or “Phil Murray,” he put it—“wrong or right. I am 
behind him when he is wrong, because he will need me most. I know what 
it is to be judged wrongly.” 

I served under John Lewis for one year as national director. Prior to 
going to the Atlantic City convention the CIO was in debt. We didn’t have 
money to pay for the convention. We had to lay some men off the payroll. 
We finally borrowed or rather got advanced per capita tax from the United 
Mine Workers and the Steelworkers, to the extent of $50,000. We attended 
the Detroit convention one year later, having caught up with that $50,000 
advanced per capita tax, and with more than $300,000 in the treasury of the 
CIO under the leadership of President Murray. 

Now the miners who are at this convention have been branded as traitors 
to the United Mine Workers of America by John L. Lewis and his cohorts. 
Everyone of them are going to lose their membership in the United Mine 
Workers of America. If you would ‘assemble them all up here on the stage 
and add up their years of membership between them it would amount to sev- 
eral centuries. I know Phil Murray has about 47 or 48 years of membership, 
and I presume that Van Bittner has had about the same period of time. The 
brother who just spoke to you had 42 or 43 years; Ed McCrone had about 
the same number of years, and I should have about 41 years. Other men 
have had many years of experience and at this time continue in the union. 

The mine workers attending this convention have cast their die. We 
believe that if we desert the CIO we would be a traitor to the American work- 
ers. A man is a traitor who deserts something. Who deserted what? John 
L. Lewis pulled away from the CIO, pulled away from the CIO because he said 
somebody condemned him. Somebody in the CIO had the temerity to condemn 
John Lewis. Well, that’s too bad. I have never known of John Lewis con- 
demning any man in my life. I know you will all agree with me. I have been 
of those who have been on the receiving end at times of John L. Lewis’ con- 
demnation, and I am proud to be on the receiving end now in this issue. 

They adopted a resolution at the miners’ convention. It is worthy of 
reading. It provides that any officer of the Mine Workers Union that col- 
laborates with the CIO, holds any office in the CIO or any of its affiliated 
unions must cease his collaboration, quit such office or get out of the United 
Mine Workers of America. It goes on further than that. He said to every 
rank and file member of the Mine Workers, even if he work in an automobile 
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plant or steel plant and pays his dues in the United Mine Workers, like many 
of them do, he must cease membership in that union, in that plant. You can 
either stop it or quit your job. That is what that order means. You talk 
about your dictatorship. ; 

In the Pittsburgh district now there are miners meeting for the purpose 
of sponsoring the candidacy of a man who opposed John L. Lewis, Pat Fagan. 
They have been officially notified that to continue those meetings would mean 
that they belong to a dual movement to the United Mine Workers of America. 
That means expulsion and expulsion means their job and livelihood. In other 
words, they cannot meet and advocate the election of anybody or any officer 
in the miners’ union or to defeat anybody in office in the mine workers’ union, 
provided the one in whose behalf they are meetng is opposed to the national 
administration. 

Recently we have had a few little tests with this great catch-all union, 
known as District 50. Frank Bender told you the Mine Workers’ constitution 
provided, as it has done for many years, that you cannot belong to the I. W. W. 
or the Working Class Union. Mr. Gasaway sent down a certain letter that 
they are going to organize the workers of the railroads of the country. They 
went into Pennsylvania; they have invaded the lumber fields, the insurance 
agents, and there isn’t an occupation they are not driving at. That is all in 
strict violation of that constitution. They are going out to organize the owners 
of farms—I mean the big owners—in violation of that constitution. It de- 
pends on who does the job whether you violate the constitution or not. Itisa 
case of what is the constitution between friends. 


So, we have had a few elections recently up and down the states. 


Some of the results were as follows: 























Company and City CIO District 50 No Union 
Koppers Coke, Kearney, N. Jo..-:ccosoo 559 Withdrew 7 
Baer Bros., Stamford, Conn Petition Dismissed, Dist. 50 Withdrew 
American Cyanamid, Joilet, I1l................. 131 Withdrew 7 
Scholz Tannery, Nashville, Tenn.......... 161 3 12 
Federal Chemical, Nashville, Tenn...... 79 2 
Standard Ultramarine, Huntington, 

W. Va. 238 34 
DeSoto Paint and Varnish, Memphis, 

Tenn. 29 0 
No. 1 Clearfield, Pa 195 0 
Barrett Local, Pa. 121 8 
Retort, Pa. 81 0 
NO. 3 Clearfield, Pa... seececmeccscsnesneseeneesns 142 3 
C. E. Stifel, Wheeling, Pa. .. 264 6 
Wallaceton, Clearfield, Pa. .......:ccccccccccccn 64 1 
Lower Woodland, Pa. 60 1 





Every miner attending this convention—and their names should be read 
into the record of this convention as men who have had the courage to stand 
up for a principle—is against the attempt to wreck this movement. 

As far as I am concerned the die was cast more than a year ago. I was 
approached more than a year ago, just preceding the Detroit convention. I 
was asked to come home, as they put it. I was offered a position for the 
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entire area of the United States, plenty of authority, as they said. I told 
them then as I would tell them now that I have never left home as a mine 
worker, nor left the Mine Workers Union since I was a boy of 13 years of 
age. When I was working for the CIO I considered myself a member of the 
Mine Workers Union and working for a union cause, and I wasn’t going to 
defeat the CIO. 

There is hardly a man in this convention who has not been propositioned, 
as Kathryn puts it, to “come back home.” Little Tommy Commetta, from 
the anthracite coal field, working in New York City for the CIO, was called 
down to Washington and our one-time good friend, Mr. Widman, welcomed 
him home, and Tommy said, “Mike, I have been home since I was a boy,” 
then they offered him a job on the national staff, but they said to him, “If you 
take this job, we want you to understand there is a war on.” This was more 
than a year ago. Brother Commetta said, “Yes, there is a war on, we are fight- 
ing Hitler and Mussolini.” They told him no, they didn’t mean that kind of a 
war; they were fighting the CIO. That is almost a year ago. 

I say to you frankly that there was never any thought that when John 
L. Lewis reached into the treasury of the United Mine Workers of America 
and gave to John L. Lewis, president of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions a sum of money that it was a loan. We were told it was the Mine 
Workers’ contribution to this great movement of ours. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers gave money. They have never asked for its return, they 
have never said it was a loan. They have said clearly and distinctly that this 
was given for the purpose of financing organizing campaigns throughout the 
country. 

Now, the best answer to all this conduct, my friends, is for us to go out 
and do a better job. We are doing a better job. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations today, under the leadership of our president, Philip Murray, 
stands high in the minds of the men and women of this nation. It occupies 
a respectable place as a movement that is contributing a real service to our 
nation in time of crisis. 

As for the epitaphs given some of the leaders of CIO, I again call to your 
attention that every leader on the executive board of the CIO are the same 
leaders that John L. Lewis put there or helped to put there. Now we are all 
communists. They got out a circular in Pennsylvania the other day in which 
they called the attention of the workers to the payroll of the CIO and they 
said Joe Curran, Mike Quill, Johnny Green and all the others were commu- 
nists. They said, “do you want to belong to a communist gang like CIO?” 
That’s the hooey. It is in this circular right here. 

In conclusion, my friends, let me say this to you, no matter where the 
end of the road is, no matter what obstacles we have to face, no matter if we 
are expelled from the union of our boyhood days, we are going with you to 
the end of this road. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I merely wanted to say a few words, and I am 
not going to occupy too much of your time talking about this matter. Had 
it not been for the fact that Mr. Lewis, in the course of the Cincinnati con- 
vention, according to the Mine Workers Journal, speaking in a restrained sort 
of voice, referred to the leaders of the CIO movement, among them I suppose 
myself, as traitors and yellow dogs, and lap dogs and rabbits—such was the 
restrained manner in which John met this situation in the course of the Na- 
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tional convention of the United Mine Workers of America. And if he is 
quoted correctly in the convention he said he was a brave man. He must 
be brave because John said he was a brave man, and all those who disagree 
with John are lap dogs and yellow dogs and rabbits because John Lewis said 
they were lap dogs and yellow dogs and rabits. Who can gainsay what John 
Lewis says, because John Lewis is holier than his neighbors. He is a big 
man, broad of shoulder and big of head, so what this big brave man says 
must be true, because he said it. 


Well, personally, I am not going to indulge in a lot of abuse here today 
about Mr. Lewis. I had my disagreements with him. The world knows what 
those disagreements were. I think this country does know that John Lewis 
and I differed about the war, we differed about supporting the President of 
the United States, we differed respecting our respective political candidates in 
the fall of 1940, and all of those differences led to John making a promise. 
He went on the radio in the course of the 1940 campaign and he told the 
people of the United States that if Mr. Roosevelt was elected President of the 
United States he would quit the presidency of the CIO, meaning by that, “I 
am going to leave you if you elect Roosevelt.” So President Roosevelt was 
re-elected and John went to the Atlantic City convention in the fall of 1940 
and he quit, and before he quit he wanted to get somebody to succeed him. 
He came to me and he pleaded for ten days, ten long, weary days and nights, 
he pleaded with me to take over the presidency of this organization. I took 
over the presidency against my will. I told John Lewis in Atlantic City that 
he would run away from me, that I was conscious of the fact that he would 
run away from me. I told him that in Atlantic City. I made that statement 
to John Lewis because I knew John Lewis. 


I doubt that it would be wise for me to paraphrase anything that may 
have happened in biblical history and endeavor to compare an ancient condition 
with the sort of condition that I was required to go through in the year 1941. 
But John denied me after he had held my hand and said, “You are the presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and I am going to support 
you. I shall never deny you that right; I shall always acknowledge you as my 
president, the president of the CIO.” You remember that ancient story 
where Peter, in the course of a conversation with Christ, said that he would 
never deny Him, and Christ said that he would, he knew he would. And it is 
recorded in that incident that Peter not only denied Christ, but in his despera- 
tion to have the public know that Christ did not exist, he rushed to the home 
of a harlot and, standing in the midst of that den of iniquity, he denied the 
existence of Christ. 


And I told John Lewis in the wing of the stage in the Chelsea Hotel in 
Atlantic City that in all likelihood he would make me go through my Garden 
of Gethsemane. I felt that he would, I believed that he would, I knew that he 
would. He and his agents drove me to a sick bed. That is a fact. I wanted 
his friendship, I wanted his support, but he left me, he deserted me, and he 
persuaded his friends to undermine my leadership. 

While I was lying on my sick bed in Pittsburgh about eighteen months 
ago, his director of organization, the director of District 50, told his fol- 
lowers in a meeting, in the presence of men who are in this hall, “You have 
got to keep after this fellow Murray until you kill him; he has got to be gotten 
out of the way.” Such was the compassion, the sympathy of this brave man 
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to a sick friend. I could tell a story to this convention that would startle the 
nation, but I am not going to do it. 

In the city of Cincinnati a few weeks ago he said that Phil Murray, or he 
implied that Phil Murray deserted the captive miners in the course of their 
great strike in the year 1941. Do you know that before I got strong enough 
to get on my feet after my sickness, after I had returned home to the city 
of Pittsburgh, after canvalescing in Atlantic City for a few weeks, the very 
night that I returned from Atlantic City John Lewis called me over the tele- 
phone and asked me to come to the city of Washington and help him in his 
fight against the captive mine owners. I was then a member of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. I came from Pittsburgh that night to Washington, 
where I arrived the following day. The case of the United Mine Workers 
versus the captive mine owners was at that time pending before the National 
Defense Mediation Board, of which I was a member. I defended the captive 
miners. I attempted to justify their claims because I believed they were 
right then, as I believe now that they were right. I carried that fight to the 
President of the United States of America. I asked the National Defense 
Mediation Board to refrain from voting upon the issues involved in that case 
until I had an opportunity to go in person and make a personal plea to the 
President of the United States in behalf of the captive miners. The President 
of the United States, when I met him that day said, “I cannot agree to have 
the National Defense Mediation Board issue an edict imposing the closed shop 
upon any branch of American industry, because it happens to be a govern- 
mental agency.” I argued with the President about that, and finally the 
President asked me to deliver a message to Mr. Lewis. The message in sub- 
stance was about as follows: that he, the President, would intervene in behalf 
of the United Mine Workers of America to avert a strike which might stop 
the production of coal essential to the defense effort, by asking the coal oper- 
ators to agree to a maintenance of membership, which would provide that all 
but some 2,000 men who were not members of the union would be required to 
continue their membership in the United Mine Workers of America for the 
duration of the contract, and that he, the President, would undertake the 
responsibility of addressing a letter to each of the 2,000 non-union members 
stating that it would be to their interest to join the union. 

I told the President of the United States that I was not in a position to ac- 
cept that offer, but that I would promptly convey his request to Mr. Lewis. I 
went to Mr. Lewis’s office where three or four of his associates were sitting 
and I presented the Presidential proposal to him. He refused to accept it. 
I thereupon went to the meeting of the National Defense Mediation Board 
that was sitting around headquarters awaiting my return from this Presi- 
dential mission. The meeting was called and I said to the Board, “Gentlemen, 
cast your votes; there is nothing more that I can say.”’ I had made my argu- 
ment to the President, I had offered my argument in defense of the captive 
miners to the National Defense Mediation Board, and the Board voted. I 
thereupon tendered my resignation to the National Defense Mediation Board, 
stating in substance that I could not continue to maintain membership on a 
Board that had established the principle of denying the union shop. 


Then I went to the city of Detroit, to the CIO convention, and I continued 
the fight from the floor of that convention to support of the contentions of 
my organization. I offered my personal services to Mr. Lewis after the con- 
vention was over. Mr. Lewis congratulated me, patted me on the back, told 
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me I had done a remarkably good job, and in behalf of his organization he 
expressed the greatest amount of appreciation for the services I had rendered 
my union and the members of my union in that case. 

And only two or three weeks ago in the city of Cincinnati the same 
Mr. Lewis, by implication at least, stated that the leader of the CIO had be- 
trayed the United Mine Workers of America in the captive mine situation. 
Can you conceive of a diabolical mind that could be likened to a mind whose 
trend of thinking follows those narrow, vicious channels? That is the kind of 
a mind that the labor movement has to contend with in situations of this 
description. 

Well, all I have to say about that phase of the situation is this: I was 
an officer of the United Mine Workers of America for 30 years. I served 
as vice president of my own international union with Mr. Lewis for a period 
of approximately 22 years. I suppose after this convention is over I will 
have a communication addressed to me stating in substance that my member- 
ship is going to be taken away from me because I have associated myself 
with a union that is dual to the United Mine Workers. Such letters have been 
addressed to hundreds of miners already. Well, we have got to take the con- 
sequences. If that is what it is to be, then that is what it has to be, and we 
can’t help it. Somehow or other, no matter what the penalties are in situa- 
tions of this kind, people must necessarily suffer the consequences if they 
are going to maintain their manhood and stand for those principles to which 
you and I adhere. 

Mr. Lewis is an established national prevaricator, universally recognized 
and very definitely placed in that category by the organized workers of the 
United States of America and by the citizens of our country. So it is not for 
me to engage in lengthy discussions about these matters at all. I am not 
going to do it, there is no reason to do it. It is sufficient for me to say that 
John ran away—he just ran away, that’s all, and I never conceived in my 
life of a man being a brave man who runs away. 

I gave John five separate, distinct personal and written invitations to 
come to CIO meetings, to come to CIO conventions, to come to CIO Executive 
Board meetings and there meet and tell the people what he was out telling 
the multitudes about. I wanted him to come to the CIO Executive Board 
meeting in January, 1942, when he made his famous peace offer. I thought 
then that he might know a little more about was was going on in the inside 
of the Federation of Labor than I did, and no doubt he did, because I don’t 
have any back room meetings with the leaders of the Federation, any more 
than I have back room meetings with anybody else. So I concluded in my 
own mind that inasmuch as Big John had sent me a letter through the news- 
papers, maybe he had been talking to Big Bill or to somebody else. There 
are certain kinds of illicit relationships there, you know, relationships of a 
perfectly illegitimate character, if you know what illegitimate relationships 
really are, and they have been going on for some time. As a matter of fact, 
they have been going on so long that people are now beginning to talk about 
it. I have not attempted to dissuade these gentlemen from going ahead with 
these meetings. That is perfectly all right. As a matter of fact, when it 
was suggested a few months ago by the President that we get together and 
explore each other’s minds and find out what could be done about arriving at 
a unified labor movement with the Federation of Labor, it was suggested then 
that the reason that the peace conferences had to be brought about was 
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because certain of the leaders of the Federation of Labor were allegedly afraid 
that Big John and Bill Hutcheson were going to take advantage of Bill Green. 
And so, being a soft-hearted person I said, “Well, I wouldn’t for the world 
see anybody do anything wrong to Old Bill,” and I readily agreed to meet 
these people at some future date for the purpose of discussing unity within 
the labor movement. 

But I did observe at that time that if John L. Lewis and Bill Hutcheson 
and these other boys wanted to get in together, why didn’t they hasten that 
arrangement and not let me stand in their way, because if they were having 
back room meetings and little side door arrangements, why not bring it out in 
the open and go ahead and do it anyhow? I had no special interest in that 
phase of the situation, and if I did arrive at a peace arrangement with the 
officers of the Federation of Labor, in all likelihood it would be arrived at 
under the rays of God’s sunlight, where everybody would be given a chance 
to see what was going on. I suggested that that should be done at that 
time, but it was not done. 

In Cincinnati John hung out the olive branch to the Federation of Labor, 
which was holding its meeting over in Toronto. In Toronto Bill Green said 
that the door was open and the welcome was on the mat and the beds were 
made, everybody was ready—come on back home. Then John got himself in 
a flirtatious mood and he made overtures in Bill’s direction, resulting in some 
newspaper man in the city of Toronto asking Mr. Green if it was not true 
that Mr. Lewis had broken up the last peace negotiations and if Mr. Lewis’ 
presence in coming negotiations would be helpful, whereupon Mr. Green said 
that John had not helped in the last conferences and he did not think he would 
be too helpful in the coming conferences. Well, that got to John’s ears over 
in Cincinnati and he then charged Bill with being a renegade coal miner. So 
they are not so friendly today as they were then, it appears. 

But, be that as it may, I am not losing any sleep about John running away 
from me or running away from the CIO. The record does definitely show, 
and it cannot be contradicted successfully, that John is the third man in our 
organization to run away from us since we were originally established. I 
think we all sustained John’s position when John said that Dave Dubinsky 
ran away from us. He did, that is undeniable, that is true, and then John 
stood upon the floor of the convention on a certain day and he chastised those 
people because they had run away. He said that he would never run away, 
because if he had to stand alone against the universe, he would stand alone 
defending the citadel of CIO. Well, time is the great leveler of all things, 
isn’t it? And time has passed and John has run away, and there isn’t a damn 
thing that I can do about that, because the fellow ran away. 

I am not going to try to do too much about it except this: I should like 
the members of my union, the United Mine Workers of America, to know that 
I have a distinct affection for them. They are a great group of fellows who 
have struggled through life trying to build a great union. My heart goes out 
to them, and if I should reveal to this convention my files about how they are 
thinking in certain sections of the United States, it would be very revealing. 
Groups of miners, two or three hundred of them over in central Pennsylvania, 
in a meeting wherein they adopt a resolution requesting their international 
union to give them the right to elect their officers. They are not meeting 
there to condemn anybody. They are holding a meeting of tax-paying miners 
and they did adopt that resolution, and immediately a resolution is passed 
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by the national convention authorizing the discontinuance of these meetings, 
and providing that anybody who participates in meetings of that character in 
central Pennsylvania will assume the hazard of losing their membership and 
then losing their work, imposing that old rule, you know, the rule of starvation 
for the women and the kids. That’s not the thing we are fighting for in this 
country today. 

Over in District 5, western Pennsylvania, 150 miners meet regularly, and 
there agents of the district organization, supported by the international 
union, have issued a letter to the membership that those meetings must be 
discontinued, because they have pledged their support to a man named Pat 
Fagan, a man who is lying in his bed today, broken in spirit, due to a system 
of organized suppression and oppression. He has been threatened, he has 
been told that he must resign the presidency of the Steel City Industrial Union 
Council, and if he does not resign it, he is going to have his membership taken 
away from him. 

Just recently in the Pittsburgh district they have had an election to 
elect a member of the International Executive Board. All right. Mr. Lewis 
endorsed a candidate there, and I want this convention to distinctly under- 
stand that I did not endorse any candidate nor did I take part in that election, 
although I had a right to do so, because I am a member of the organization 
there. But my local union supported the candidate who was running against 
John L. Lewis’s candidate. The election was held and it was discovered that 
John’s candidate had gone out to the local union and persuaded the officers to 
steal the votes. They packed the ballot box and charges were made that the 
officers of the local union were corrupted with money, and the duly accredited 
district tellers elected to canvass the votes of local unions went to my local 
union and investigated the election and there discovered that corruption was 
used to steal the votes. 

Since this convention has been under way the officers of that local union, 
without holding a meeting, were persuaded to address a telegram to me pro- 
testing the things that I had to say about Mr. Lewis in this convention on the 
opening day. That local union returned my transfer card to me some time 
ago, saying in substance that until I discontinued the practice of talking 
about Mr. Lewis they would no longer recognize my membership. 


Those are the things that are going on—organized despotism, the device 
used by Hitler in the occupied countries of Europe are being resorted to in 
twenty puppet districts over which John Lewis has complete domination. 


That’s the situation. Be that as it may, I hope when this convention 
adopts the report of the Committee on Resolutions that, as an expression of 
regret or sympathy for what has transpired with reference to Mr. Lewis’ 
running away, the delegates here will stand for at least one minute in silent 
tribute to his memory. That’s about all that I know that can be done under 
the existing circumstances. 


I have nothing more to say. I am not going to occupy another minute of 
your time talking about this matter, and I want to assure you that tonight I 
am going to have a perfectly good, honest-to-God night’s rest. My conscience 
is clear; I have not done a single, solitary thing to injure a coal miner. If I 
had to yield the presidency of this organization today in making a choice as 
to whether I should injure a group of miners or maintain the presidency of 
this organization, I would quit the presidency of the CIO rather than injure 
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a single, solitary member of that union. I am not giving you any idle plati- 
tudes about that at all. I am not trying to injure “Big John,” because I don’t 
need to. He has done that job himself. He has done it, and is going to keep 
doing it, because he has no more sense. 

This country has come to regard him as a big man. The country doesn’t 
know how little he really is. He is very, very small—very, very small. I 
hope that some day, despite the lateness of his life, he may get out of the 
rut in which he now finds himself. If I can give him a lift, and in lifting him 
it will elevate his thinking and help him get his feet on the ground, I will be 
glad to do it. In the meantime, without resorting to the use of the same kind 
of things that Bill Green resorts to so often when he says “The house of labor 
is here and the door is open,” I will close by saying that the United Mine 
Workers of America are always welcome. 


I thank you. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In response to the suggestion of a delegate who 
just brought the matter to my attention, I am wondering if you couldn’t devote 
about ten seconds of your time now by paying silent tribute to the memory 
of the “Great John” by rising to your feet for ten seconds. 


The delegates complied with the president’s request. 


INDICTMENT OF HITLER’S NEW ORDER 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have asked a committee, headed by our very 
good friend, the president of our nation’s All Slovak Congress, Leo Krzycki, 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, to proceed with the conduct of a pro- 
gram especially prepared for this convention, the program being devoted to 
the indictment of Hitler’s New Order. I will ask Brother Krzycki now to come 
behind the microphone and proceed immediately toward the conduct of his 
own program here. Brother Krzycki. 

Before Delegate Krzycki opened the program a group of persons repre- 
senting various nations marched to the platform, bearing the flags of the re- 
spective nations, as follows: 


George Baldanzi, Italy; Walter Reuther, Germany; William Reznicek, 
Czechoslovakia; Wanda Pilot, Poland; J. S. Hardman, the Jewish people; 
Bjorne Halling, Norway; Philip Van Gelder, Holland; Michael Schoonjans, 
Belgium; Pete Mosele, France; Charles Chamouris, Greece; N. A. Zonarich, 
Yugoslavia; A. J. Federoff, Russia, and a lady, representative of the Chinese 


people. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI: Brother Chairman, and delegates to this truly 
great convention: This is symbolic of our aims. We are determined to con- 
tinue in this march until the entire world, the human family, is embraced and 
united under a banner of the human family of all the peoples of the world. 

Beginning seven years ago the call of millions of workers of the United 
States was answered by the coming of a crusader, the CIO; and since then 
millions of workers are enjoying benefits, they have risen in their dignity 
and in their independence, and now have protection. In a larger sense this 
crusading body is concerned with the lives and tragedies and the hopes and 
the prayers of all mankind on the earth. And wherever our kind, wherever 
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they may be, no matter of what faith or religion or race are injured or injus- 
tices done to them, then this body responds and takes the position that they 
are their brothers’ keepers. 

And so, today millions of people are asking this body to come to their 
rescue and to join them in an act of indictment of an evil creature and his 
“New Order.” Two hundred and fifty million people in Europe alone are 
being ground under the heel of Hitler. There are two bodies in the United 
States that have more fathers and more brothers and blood relatives that 
have been thrown alive in graves and are now herded into concentration 
camps and awaiting the hangman than any other group in society. Fifteen 
million Americans of Slavic descent, a group from which a lot of sweat is 
poured in the steel mills and where the tanks and ships and other equipment 
is being made. 

The other group are the ancient people of Israel, the Jews. We have a 
message from their kin folks over there, and they ask us to bring their case 
before you. Hence, this arrangement and this case. 


Inasmuch as this evil movement that resulted in this hell on earth tem- 
porarily had its birth in Italy some twenty years ago, and inasmuch as we 
have proved that the great mass of Italian people are longing and praying 
for the day when they will be rescued from the clutches of fascism, and in 
order that their case and their tragedies may be brought closer to you, we ask 
the voice of Italy to talk to you. 

Delegate George Baldanzi delivered the following monologue written by 
Arturo Giovanitti: 


Almighty God of the universe and ye gods of my lands and my seas, behold, 
what they have done with me! 

Where are you now, Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Mars, Neptune, Lords of the 
Thunder and Lords of the Waters and the Mountains! See what they 
have made of me! 

Where are you, my sons? Where are you, Mutius, Camillus, Manlius, Marius, 
Julius, Scipio? Where are you Garibaldi? Look what they have done 
with me! 

They have struck me between my eyes and on my breasts with spiked fists; 
they have weighted me down with chains, me, who was ever ready to set 
the world free! 

I am reduced to rags and tatters and filthy shreds, I who had always worn 
the armor of the warrior, the mantle of the priest and the robe of the 
lawgiver! 

Who has made of me a scullion to the vampire of Berlin, of me, of me, an 
empress, a goddess, a mother of mankind ? 

Who has made of me the Cinderella of Nations, the starveling waif of the 
world! 

I was the parents of fruits and grains—my chariots dashed all over the earth, 
not to hurt or subdue, but to teach men how to tame horses and drive 
plows, how to crush olives and grapes into oil and wine, how to weave 
cloth and how to read and write and think. 

I laid roads, I raised aqueducts, I builded cities throughout Europe, I won and 
gave out empires and gave the world the first universal language. 
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Three times I arose from the dead, I did it alone, by myself, though I never 
really died. But always poets and troubadours came from all parts of the 
world to sit at my feet and to rest their heads on my knees—singing my 
praise and my glory in all the tongues of man—and artists came to paint 
my face only to be dazzled and awed by its splendor and always ended by 
painting my feet. And to me came the first Apostle of Jesus and reared 
his temple in Rome. 

Only a little more than a century ago, came Goethe to weep over my 
hands his Roman elegies, then came Heine, then Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Browning, God, how many! To sing of me and to me and to die and 
be buried in my bosom like my own, my very own. 

Then came my grandchildren from America—the singers from across the 
Ocean Sea—Whittier, who smote down slavery, and Lowell, who buried 
it, and Longfellow, who came to kiss Dante’s brow on a slab of cold 
marble... 

Then, then, my poor children went across the main in search of bread and 
honest toil, expecting new and greater sorrows, millions of them and you, 
America, received and sheltered and fed them, and they were true to 
your motherliness and your pity. 

And now, after compelling me to declare war on Greece, my mother, and 
France, my first born, the two monsters have compelled me to declare 
war against you, America, my youngest child, my fairest one! 

Where are my other stalwart sons, the knights of the high seas, the chal- 
lengers of the fog, the lightning and the gales? Where are you, Christo- 
pher Columbus, Giovanni da Verazzano, Giovanni Caboto, Sebastiano 
Caboto, Amerigo Vespucci? Where are they, America, my daughter ? 

The twin ogres in black and brown have polluted my gardens and befouled my 
palaces and besmirched my triumphal arches and my monuments, but 
they cannot scar my face nor shame me. 

I am the purest essence of the earth. They can bludgeon me but they cannot 
defile me. I am forever young because I am eternal and I am intarnish- 
ably beautiful, because I am Art and Poetry and Music and sunlight. 

My daughter, America, come to my rescue! Stab the one assassin, the rene- 
gade, to the heart and cleave in twain the other assassin of the North with 
your mighty broadsword and let him fall into two shadows into the 
earth, one to the East and one to the West, forevermore, forevermore, 
world without end. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI: The voice of George Baldanzi, but the soul and 
hope of the Italian people. 

At this very moment when the Yanks are mobilizing at a point where 
they look into the direction of Central Europe we have proof that millions of 
German workers are joining other peace-loving people throughout the world, 
hoping for that day to come. We ask Walter Reuther to interpret the feel- 
ings of the common people of Germany. 


DELEGATE REUTHER: Gwehrshaft Genossen! The brutal oppression 
that Hitler enforced upon the enslaved people of the conquered nations was 
first employed on the German workers. Hitler, in order to insure his com- 
plete control and domination of everything in Germany, first crushed the 
German trade union movement which had been built up through eighty years 
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of hard struggle and sacrifice by the German workers. Hitler destroyed the 
trade unions first because he realized that the trade union movement was the 
focal point for democratic resistance, and that as long as the democratic trade 
unions lived and functioned fascism could not be completely in control. 

More than 500,000 of the labor leaders of Germany and the rank and 
filers of that movement were thrown into concentration camps, and tens upon 
thousands of those workers who fought in the front ranks of labor were 
murdered and butchered by the nazi gangsters. 

Yes, Hitler has destroyed the body of the German trade union movement, 
but the spirit of the German trade union movement goes on and it lives today 
in the hearts and minds of millions of German workers who slave at the 
nazi war machine, at bench and mill and mine. 

I want to just recite a little scene that I saw in Germany in May of 1933. 
I stood around a bonfire on a hill overlooking the city of Esslingen near Stutt- 
gart in southern Germany. There were about 500 storm-troopers in nazi 
uniforms and a tremendous bonfire in the center. The nazi storm-troopers 
had just planted what they called the Hitler Eiche—the Hitler Oak next to the 
Bismarck Oak. And there, after a speech by the leaders of the nazi storm- 
troopers, they cast into this tremendous bonfire the flag of the German Re- 
public, and following this flag they cast into the same fire a flag of the Ger- 
man trade union movement. 


I stood near a brother in plain clothes, about twenty-two years of age. 
He was a shop steward in one of the manufacturing plants in Esslingen. He 
was a member of the trade union movement, the German Metal Trades Union. 
He had marched behind that trade union flag; that flag symbolized all the 
hopes and aspirations and things for which he had struggled. And when the 
German leader of the nazi storm-troopers cast that flag into the fire and said 
the destruction of these two flags, the flag of the German Republic and the 
flag of the German trade union movement, symbolized the complete destruc- 
tion of the “Old Order,’ and “upon these ashes we shall build the nazi Third 
Reich,” this young trade union brother could no longer refrain from open 
expression of his hatred and determination to fight against this nazi tyranny. 
He cried out, as this trade union flag was thrown into the fire, “Das hast du 
gestohlen,”’—“You have stolen that flag.” For merely saying that he was 
pounced upon by about thirty storm-troopers, and before my eyes I saw him 
beaten into unconsciousness. 


His younger brother of eighteen years of age came to his assistance. When 
I left that community some three weeks later our brother of twenty-two years 
of age, the shop steward in the German Metal Trades Union, was dead. He 
had been executed because he dared to raise his voice against the brutal 
gangsterism of Hitler. His younger brother of eighteen years of age was still 
in a concentration camp. 


This has been the history of the German workers movement, but the 
story is not over. There is in Germany today under the vicious exploitation, 
the vicious physical and political oppression, there still lives in the hearts of 
these German workers the same idealism, the same aspirations, the same 
love of common objectives that lie in the hearts of millions of people through- 
out the world. There isn’t much that these people can do now, but when the 
day that the advancing army of liberation that we are going to send into 
Europe marches towards Berlin and the signal is given, this dormant but 
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nevertheless burning hatred for fascism and this love of freedom will burst 
forth like a voleano, and these German workers will aid in the overthrow and 
complete destruction of fascist tyranny. 

From these workers throughout Germany there comes a call, a call that 
none can fail to hear and understand. It is a call that says that after we 
have been victors on the field of battle and we sit down around the table to 
work out the building of a new and just kind of world, on that table and around 
that table at that conference there must be made a place for the German 
workers and the representatives of the German people so that they, hand in 
hand with their brothers and the people of all the world, may work out the 
kind of world order in which free men may live in peace and security. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI: Few peoples after the first World War have 
presented to the world such a splendid demonstration of democracy as have 
the Czechoslovakians, and I now call upon William Reznicek to speak what is 
in the hearts of the Czechs. 


DELEGATE REZNICEK: Sisters and Brothers, it gives me pleasure to 
say a few words on this important issue and to speak for the ten million 
people that are forbidden to speak for themselves. Their voice has been 
silenced as a nation and as individuals. 

On September 30, 1938, the whole world had its eyes turned toward a 
little country in Central Europe known as Czechoslovakia, where fifteen mil- 
lion people lived peacefully from 1918 to 1938 under the most democratic 
constitution, patterned after the United States Constitution by former Pres- 
ident Masaryk and the present President Benes. September 30, 1938, was 
their last democratic day, and they were sacrificed in hopes to preserve peace 
in Europe and mainly to satisfy Hitler’s demands. 


A few months later the Munich Agreement was violated, and on March 
15, 1938, without declaration of war, Hitler’s army invaded Czechoslovakia 
and the nazi reign of terror began. Immediately wholesale arrests started 
of army officers, labor leaders, intellectuals, students, mothers and so on; and 
all were placed in concentration camps. Many of them were immediately 
executed. Others were brutally mistreated in the torture chambers by nazi 
gangsters. It is terrible to picture the punishment inflicted upon innocent 
people, such as pulling off their finger nails and their toe nails, poking out 
their eyes, breaking their legs, and so on, and every imaginable punishment 
simply to break their morale. 


However, Czechoslovakian people are determined that nothing under 
the sun will break their morale, because they believe in truth, in liberty and 
free democratic principles. Czechoslovakian people are waiting for the day 
when the signal will be given to them by the United Nations to start a march 
against nazi brutality and to clean the nazis from Czechoslovakia and from 
every other country on the earth, and to establish real democracy, real 
brotherhood, in order that we should have a world where the workers will be 
protected in the future. 

I am sure that the workers in Czechoslovakia are looking toward this 
great organization, to the AFL, to the British labor movement, and the Rus- 
sian labor movement for the formation of an international labor movement 
that will assure peace in the world for the future and establish real democ- 
racy for the working classes throughout the entire world. I thank you. 
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DELEGATE KRZYCKI: We call upon a witness from Poland. Poland 
has felt the heel and the pressure of these barbarians more than others. It 
was in Poland where Adolph Hitler received his first definite “No,” and we 
now call upon Wanda Pilot to greet you in behalf of the people of Poland, 
who are carrying on underground. 


MISS PILOT: I want to say to the group that the people of Poland did 
give to Hitler a definite “No.” In other conquered countries the German 
forces were able to establish puppet governments. There were Quislings. 
Poland had no Quislings. For three hundred years periodically Poland was 
attacked, invaded. The spirit of democracy lived within the hearts of the 
Poles over a period of those three hundred years, so that when September 1, 
1939, came around they once again fought on with the spirit of freedom and 
liberty and democracy, and with that spirit Poland has not died. Poland is 
not conquered, for the people have not been conquered. Poland lives on and 
will live on in the democratic family of nations. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI: Inside of Poland is the slaughterhouse of 
Europe. Tens of thousands of unfortunate, ancient people of Israel, the 
Jews, suffer a great deal. We will now call upon J. B. S. Hardman to express 
that voice. 


MR. HARDMAN: I rise to speak for the people of my father and my 
mother, the Jewish people. 

The record of Hitlerian atrocity, of the total destruction of the Jewish 
people in the Hitler held countries, destruction in cold blood and systematically 
carried out, is more than tragic. It is ghastly. 

The nazis and their camp followers have used Jewish blood to lubricate 
the wheels of their vehicle, riding to conquest in country after country, to 
world conquest as they see it in their dreams. 

The record is ghastly. The facts I submit come from authoritative 
sources, the Czech government-in-exile, the Polish government-in-exile, the 
Polish underground movement. What’s more, the perpetrators of this in- 
humanity, the nazis themselves, boast of their murderous achievement. 

Between 1933, when Hitler took over in Germany and the outbreak of 
the war in 1939, 200,000 Jews were massacred in Germany, Austria, Rumania, 
Hungary, as these countries, one after another, fell under the Hitler yoke. 
From September 1, 1939, to September 1 of this year, the record shows over 
800,000 murders of Jews. Of these, 500,000 were executed and otherwise 
killed, in Poland. Close to 100,000 Jewish civilians were murdered in pogroms 
and mass executions in Hungary, Rumania and Slovakia; 300,000 were exe- 
cuted in the Baltic states and parts of nazi-occupied Russia; 8,000 Jewish 
civilians were executed as hostages in nazi-occupied France. 

That is the record. In the 1,000 days since the war began, 800,000 
Jewish men and women were killed, the pace accelerating daily. The tragic 
average is 800 a day. From 30 to 50 every hour. Each time the clock ticks 
away the minute the nazi axe falls upon a Jewish head, a life is taken, and 
so day-in and day-out, hour-in and hour-out, every minute. I submit the 
following two quotations; one by the Czech government-in-exile. It reads: 

“Deportation always occurs at night after a 3-day notice. The 

transports carry 1,000 each. Each person deported must sign a 

paper in which he surrenders all his property to the Gestapo. 
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“It is now estimated that there is an average of 40 suicides to 
a transport. Therefore the deportation orders are now given for 
1,040 people and when the orders are given, 40 graves are dug and 
40 coffins are ordered.” 


The other quotation is from a statement coming from the Polish under- 
ground movement. It reads: 


“In the cities of western Poland, Jews were killed by poison gas. 
Special gas trucks were used that carried 90 persons at a time. The 
victims were buried in the Subardzki forests. About 1,000 Jews were 
thus killed daily between November, 1941, and March, 1942... 
Altogether the nazis have now killed about 800,000 Jews in Poland.” 


This is the record, ladies and gentlemen. I do not rise here to cry, to 
ask for pity. We know what we are facing. With the peoples over there in 
the Hitler-controlled countries, the Jews have no quarrel. With nazism we all 
are at war. 


We ask for no mercy. We are being destroyed as a people. We want 
to destroy the destroyers. 


Yes, we fight back. Even as this destruction of Jewish men and women 
and children is proceeding, Jewish men on the United Nation’s battlefronts 
are paying with their lives for the privilege of fighting the nazis. One hundred 
thousand of them fell gloriously upon the battlefields of Greece, of Poland, 
of Russia, of Britain. They fight joyously. No complaint about that. We 
want our blood to lubricate the wheels of the vehicle upon which the United 
Nations will ride to victory and return freedom to the world. 


We are not alone in this battle. As the nazis seek to make of destruction 
and inhumanity a system and a way of life, the peoples under nazi domination 
rise to heights of humanity. When Jews in Amsterdam, Holland, were obliged 
to wear yellow patches on their garments, many gentiles braved the vengeance 
of the Gestapo agents and put yellow patches on their own clothes to show 
sympathy for the Jews and in protest against the nazis. When in Paris 
in nazi-occupied France Jews were driven to the railroad stations to be 
shipped to destinations unknown French students of the Sorbonne and French 
workmen rushed to help the Jews carry their meagre luggage. They wanted 
to register their indignation and their sympathy to where each belonged. 
In the underground movements in the nazi-occupied countries the Jews 
fight as partners and fellow-combatants of the Poles, the Czechs, the French. 
When the Jews in Poland were put behind ghetto walls and the Gestapo 
ordered that the death penalty be inflicted on Gentiles who would enter 
behind the ghetto walls or communicate with those confined there Polish 
workmen risked their lives to breach the ghetto walls at night to register 
their solidarity. On the night of the religious Hebrew holiday of Rosh 
Hashonah, Poles deposited flowers on top of the ghetto walls, to show their 
sympathy for those behind the walls. When driven by starvation, a Jewish 
woman or child ventured beyond the ghetto walls invariably a Polish woman 
would furtively but helpfully hand out a bit of food out of her own meagre, 
terribly limited supply. 

We do not despair We fight back. Not for pity we ask, but justice, and 
we know we will receive it. 
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It is not feeling between men of various peoples that I am speaking of. 
The issue isn’t whether it is right or not for a Jew to dislike a German, or 
for a German to hate a Pole, or for an American to distrust a Japanese. I 
am not speaking of racial preferences or phobias. It is when anti-Semitism 
is used as an instrument of national policy that the danger arises to our 
common cause of humanity. Let us never forget that when the anti-Semite 
hits the Semite he also hits his own nation. Anti-Semitism as a national 
policy is destructive of the Jews and of the people on whose behalf it is 
preached and practiced, as well. 

I speak here as a Jew and I have no apology to make for my people 
of origin, the people that has given the world Moses, the prophet Isaiah, Jesus, 
the carpenter of Nazareth, Albert Einstein, and yes, Karl Marx. Nothing 
to apologize for. And I speak as an American, a citizen of the United States, 
by free choice, standing under this flag and happy in the sense of collective 
democratic security for which the red-white-and-blue stands, the nation 
that has given the world the legacy of George Washinton, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, the living glory of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the American 
dream of the unknown soldiers of war and of industry. My hope lies here, 
in this high tribunal of labor solidarity, in this tribunal of all-inclusive 
democracy. 

Our side will win. Labor, the redeemer of democracy and justice in 
the war and hate-torn world, will help make victory certain and the peace 
lasting. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI: The president of the CIO and the chairman 
of this grand convention very politely says and very definitely points to the 
clock beyond, and by that we are to understand that this hall must be cleared 
at a certain time. Therefore, unfortunately we will not be able to call upon 
each individual to deliver his message. Therefore, we will have to call them 
to appear collectively and at least offer their voice through the microphone. 

The remainder of the group were individualy introduced and greeted 
the delegates, after which Delegate Krzycki read the following message, 
to be broadcast by short wave to all foreign countries on the following Friday: 


Fighters and Workers Against Fascism! 


The CIO greets you in the name of liberty. 

We greet every man and woman in the uniform of the armies of the 
United Nations, and in the overalls of the mechanic and factory worker. 
Greetings to the workers of the British Commonwealth, to you in Russia and 
in China; greetings to you in France and in Greece, in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Norway, in Belgium and in Yugoslavia; greetings to all of you who suffer 
under the iron heel of Hitler and Mussolini—and greetings also to you in 
Germany and Italy, who have not lost faith in-our common cause. 

We are here assembled at the Fifth Constitutional Convention of the CIO 
in the city of Boston. We speak to you in behalf of more than five million 
American workers. Men and women who are toiling by day and by night in 
every city, in every town, in every village of our great country which is twice 
as large as the whole European continent. 

The millions of workers who are descended of every race and nation, 
today have only one aim; to defeat fascism, to rid the earth now and for all 
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time of the terror and the tyranny which has made a Charnel house of our 
civilization. 

Hundreds of thousands of our members have left mill, mine, and factory 
in this hour of peril to democracy, to don the uniforms of the United States 
Army and Navy. They are fighting in the Solomon Islands, Africa and in 
Egypt, they are flying over the industrial centers of nazi-controlled Europe 
in planes built by our labor. They are stationed in England and in Australia, 
ready for the great Allied offensive. They are sailing the high seas delivering 
the goods to our fighting allies in every quarter of the globe. We are stand- 
ing behind them producing the greatest arsenal in the history of mankind. 

American labor realizes that it is a monumental job which has to be 
accomplished, but American labor can look back at the last ten years—the 
years of fascist destruction in Europe—and point to the outstanding achieve- 
ments at home. Where in 1933 only four million workers had been organized 
and none of them in the great centers of mass production, today almost four- 
teen million workers in every part of the country and in every industry are 
united in strong, powerful unions. Just as we have realized the major aims 
of our organizational campaigns at home and brought about a greater 
measure of industrial democracy, so we will achieve a smashing victory over 
fascism everywhere. 

Yes, we are in it, we are your allies in death and in life; we are your 
allies in war and we shall be your allies in peace. Wherever you are, fighters 
and workers against fascism, we are with you, working with you, fighting 
with you. 

Fighting, producing, toiling, sweating—we are your allies. We shall win 
this war—and through the united action of labor we shall win the peace. A 
peace which will restore to labor the inalienable rights of labor and to all 
people the dignity and the liberty of free men. That is our faith, that is 
our hope, that is our pledge. 

Following the reading of this message Delegate Richard Frankensteen, 
United Automobile Workers, led the audience in the singing of “God Bless 
America.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Press and Publicity, Len DeCaux. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


Chairman Len DeCaux submitted the following report: 

During the past year the most important problem faced by the CIO press 
has been how best to develop itself into an active stimulator of the war effort. 
Principally, this has been achieved through playing up the need for all-out 
production, publicizing unions’ plans for production, urging workers to take 
an active interest in production. problems, while at the same time maintaining 
labor’s standards, stimulating the sale of War Bonds, promoting better under- 
standing between labor of this and other nations, assisting in Red Cross and 
War Chest campaigns, and developing more harmonious relations between 
labor and the armed forces. 

The committee is pleased to report that the CIO press has met its new 
responsibilities with great vigor and enthusiasm. Our CIO papers are charac- 
terized by all-out support of the war effort; every issue that arises is tied in 
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with the all-important issue of winning the war. As a result, the CIO press 
has contributed greatly to better morale among the soldiers of production, 
the win-the-war leadership in the community, to the growth of CIO unions and 
to the development of an unshakable determination among our workers to 
win this war, cost what it may. 

At the same time, the committee feels that much remains to be done in 
making the CIO press generally a more effective aid in the war effort. The 
press should be humanized to a greater extent through the use of human 
interest stories; news of interest from allied labor movements should be 
further publicized; and special appeals should be made to the newer elements 
which are entering war industry, such as women and workers from the rural 
areas who have had no previous experience with either industry or labor or- 
ganization. We recommend that some method be worked out whereby unions 
can exchange information on production. Exchange of such practical informa- 
tion would be a most valuable aid to solving production problems. 

In view of the important contribution which the labor press has made 
to the war effort—and in view of the fact that newsprint utilized by the labor 
press is practically all devoted to the maintenance of labor’s morale and the 
furtherance of the war effort and not at all to commercial purposes—it is un-. 
just that it has been denied representation on the Newspaper Industry Ad- 
visory Committee which will have authority over the allocation of newsprint. 
Since the committee is composed of representatives of the country’s big pub- 
lishing interests, the labor press which regularly reaches millions of soldiers 
of production must not be the victim of unfair and inequitable allocation of 
newsprint under the restrictions now being put into effect. 


We urge that the CIO again call upon the War Production Board to give 
labor full and responsible representation upon its newspaper committee, and 
that WPB give its pledge that newsprint will not be allocated in such a man- 
ner as to force the suspension of any section of the labor press or to curtail 
its publications in an unfair manner. 


The committee commends the National Broadcasting Company for its 
cooperation with labor in making possible the Labor for Victory programs 
which are broadcast over the Red network every Sunday afternoon. This is 
the type of constructive cooperation which will help build the national unity 
so essential for Victory. We hope that other stations and networks will follow 
this example. 


We wish to point out, however, that a number of local radio stations still 
adhere to the pre-Pearl Harbor attitude of refusing to sell time to labor or- 
ganizations on the ground that our material is “controversial.” This is, in 
effect, permitting only one side of the controversy to appear on the air—that 
represented by the enemies of labor. We urge our organizations to press 
consistently for freedom of the air, for the right to purchase time to express 
their point of view. We recommend to the national CIO that it continue its 
efforts to obtain rulings from the FCC to end this unfair practice, and that 
if such ruling cannot be obtained, to work for legislation making the airlanes 
free for the expression of labor’s viewpoint. 


The CIO, as a firm defender of the United Nations Charter and our own 
Bill of Rights, believes sincerely and unequivocally in freedom of the press. 
As such, we wish to point out that overplaying of news unfavorable to labor, 
the suppression of news favorable to labor, and the slanting of news to fit 
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the publisher’s prejudices are in themselves weakening the cornerstone of 
freedom of press—confidence of the people in the press as a free institution 
meeting its public responsibilities. During the last year we witnessed the 
almost entire suppression by the commercial press of Vice President Wal- 
lace’s ‘century of the common man”’ speech and the ignoring by a large sec- 
tion of the press of important remarks by President Roosevelt on the labor 
situation during the synthetic “grass roots” anti-labor campaign last spring. 


In the best interests of a free press, the American newspapers must meet 
their responsibility as organs of public information by publishing the news 
fully and dispassionately. Let them confine their editorializing to the edi- 
torial columns. 

In making this statement, we are reflecting in no way upon the fairness 
and integrity of the working press; it is directed to those publishers who 
color the news to suit their prejudices and interests. 


Indeed, we recommend to CIO organizations that they cooperate in a 
friendly manner with the working press, that they maintain contacts with it 
and that they supply as quickly as possible the available facts when develop- 
ments of news interest arise. 

The trend toward monopolization of the press by existing daily news- 
papers and their allied commercial interests—a trend which is typified by 
refusal of the Associated Press to serve new and independent papers—is a 
direct menace to a free press. The CIO takes the position that this trend 
should be combatted by labor and all progressive-minded people. 


We urge our organizations to support the free and liberal press which 
does exist. These newspapers, presenting, as they do, objective and non- 
partisan accounts of labor, deserve our encouragement and support. Particu- 
larly, we should encourage the growth of a free and independent press, for 
in such growth lies the best hope for real freedom of the press. 


Nevertheless, we do not believe that faith in freedom of the press should 
bind us to the fact that certain newspapers in the country are carrying on 
consistent campaigns hostile and injurious to our country’s war effort. Surely 
these newspapers must be held strictly accountable for their utterances. In 
this war of survival we cannot permit enemy propaganda to weaken and 


divide our people. 


LEN DE CAUX, Chairman J. B. S. HARDMAN 
VIN SWEENEY, Secretary TRAVIS HEDRICK 
ROBERT L. CRUDEN LEO HUBERMAN 
HORACE DAVIS LAWRENCE KAMMET 
A. G. DELMAN GEORGE KLEINMAN 
GRAHAM DOLAN SAM KRAMER 
CHARLES W. ERVIN EDWARD LEVINSON 
SAM EUBANKS MILTON MURRAY 

M. H. FORGE TOM WRIGHT 


Committee on Press and Publicity. 


The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote and the 
committee discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

At 5 o’clock p. m. the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Friday 
morning, November 13. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 
Secretary Carey read additional congratulatory messages. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The rules of the convention provide for a special 
order beginning at 10 o’clock this morning to elect officers for the ensuing year. 
However, there are still a number of very important matters that just have 
to be considered by the convention, among them being organizing work, the 
manpower problem, and other matters of great importance. The Chair believes 
it would be wholly inadvisable to have the convention elect its officers this 
morning and attempt the consideration of these major problems after the 
officers have been elected. I am, therefore, going to ask the convention to 
suspend its rules and continue in session throughout the forenoon, perhaps 
until some time around 1 o’clock or 1:30, in order that the convention may be 
able to make disposition of the important resolutions before the officers are 
elected and perhaps arrange to have the special order for the election of offi- 
cers at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 


DELEGATE EMSPAK, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: 
Iso move. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Delegate Lee Pressman, secretary of the committee, continued the report 
as follows: 
RESOLUTION NO. 35 
Workers’ Service Project 


RESOLVED, That a Commission on Labor Education and Morale be set 
by the President under some appropriate agency of the Federal Government 
to initiate and operate a broad educational program, assisting labor to under- 
stand and to take part in the war effort, and in the post-war period, thus 
strengthening labor’s cooperation with the community and with government 
departments and further strengthening the war effort; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That in the organization and conduct of this commission the 
active help of organized labor be used, both in the initial stages of planning 
and policy making, and in the operation of the program; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations, assembled 
in 1942 convention go on record as being in favor of extending cooperation to 
the President in the establishment of such a commission to carry on these ac- 
tivities. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION NO. 36 
Greetings to Pat Fagan 


WHEREAS, Pat Fagan, president of District 5 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, has long been a stalwart fighter for the rights of Ameri- 
can labor and a statesmanlike leader of the organized labor movement. His 
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patriotism and devotion to the cause of democracy and his nation are sym- 
bolized in the work of his three sons in the armed services of the country. The 
strain on his health resulting from his untiring efforts in the unstinting per- 
formance of arduous duties on behalf of the CIO has deprived this convention 
of the benefits of his participation and counsel; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates in this convention assembled send to Pat 
Fagan our greetings and best wishes, and express our appreciation for his serv- 
ices to the labor movement and our firm assurance that these services will 
continue, as in the past, to bring to American labor and CIO the benefits of 
ever-increasing strength and sound leadership. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5 
Organizing 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO, from its inception, has had a fundamental task 
before it—organizing the unorganized. No labor organization in the history 
of the world has brought so many workers, under the banner of unionism, 
genuine collective bargaining, as has the CIO in the mass production and basic 
industries. 

(2) Today, more than ever, the CIO has a responsibility to the entire na- 
tion to intensify.and broaden its organizing activities among the workers in 
the war industries and thereby expand union organization. 

Only through union organization can labor demonstrate its leadership in 
war production and in mobilizing all resources for total war. Through union 
organization labor can maintain the working standards which will assure a 
health level necessary for peak production efficiency. Through union organi- 
zation labor can release the qualities of leadership and initiative inherent 
in the workers and place them at the service of the nation. Through union 
organization labor can furnish its unified support to the war program which 
cements a unity of all the people behind our Commander-in-Chief and against 
the enemies of our nation; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO renews its determination to continue and 
expand the organization of the unorganized in the war industries—such as 
aviation, steel, electrical manufacturing, munitions, shipyards, oil, chemical 
and rubber—in strong industrial unions that will mobilize the nation’s total 
effort for full war production. The CIO will initiate national and regional 
conferences for the purpose of correlating the full strength and forces of the 
several CIO unions in order to accomplish this extremely important task. 

(2) We must direct special attention to the new problems and new oppor- 
tunities arising from the influx of milions of workers into these industries who 
have not previously been employed therein. We refer specifically to the 
women workers now coming into the war production plants, to the numbers 
of Negro workers now being employed at CIO demand for the first time in 
other than unskilled jobs, to the numbers of former white collar professional 
workers who are now working on direct production jobs, and to the farm 
workers finding factory work for the first time. 

We must also direct special attention to the new problems which face 
labor today because of the war situation. We must prepare ourselves to rep- 
resent most effectively the interests of labor before such governmental 
agencies as the National War Labor Board and the Office of Price Adminis- 
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tration. We must assure labor that only through union organization will it 
receive the full protection so essential in achieving total war mobilization. 

(3) We welcome these new fellow workers into our industrial unions and 
shall undertake the task of bringing the full realization of the importance 
of industrial organization to them, and to the cause of our common victory. 
In doing this we will bring to them the benefits of collective bargaining and 
to our nation the added strength, discipline and leadership necessary for an 
early victory and a just peace. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers Indus- 
trial Union: In support of this resolution I would like to point out that in our 
union the production drive which the CIO is devoted to must go hand in 
hand with the organizing drive, and that unless we can bring within our 
organizations these thousands of workers in the defense industries we will not 
be able to do the kind of a production job or reach the peak of production 
efficiency that is necessary to win this war. 

In the shipyards our organization has had some success in the past year. 
We have more than doubled our membership and we have consummated 
agreements with the largest corporations in the industry—Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company, a United States Steel subsidiary, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, and the Todd Corporation, all of them traditional 
open shop, anti-labor corporations have been brought into contractual rela- 
tionships with the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers in 
the past year, with union security agreements. It is our conviction that as 
we bring into our organization these men who are working in the shipyards, 
we can educate and lead them along the lines that the CIO is devoted to, and 
this is an all-out effort for the winning of this war. 

We think it is futile for anyone to talk about production efficiency and 
industrial harmony with unorganized workers, that unless we have these 
workers in our unions, dues-paying members, active members of our unions, 
unless they can be urged by our shop stewards and our local officers, unless 
they are educated and brought together to participate in this great effort, 
then all our talk of production efficiency and production drive is so much 
nonsense. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize the necessity 
of organizing and continuing to organize and to expand our unions in the great 
mass production and basic industries of this country, so that the CIO can 
make its maximum contribution to the winning of this war. 


DELEGATE CRAWFORD, Atlanta Industrial Union Council: I am just 
a little bit disappointed with this resolution, and if you bear with me briefly 
I will tell you why. I was a delegate to the 1940 convention in Atlantic City, 
and in that convention it was stated that the task for CIO for the next year 
was going to be the organization of the great Empire of Henry Ford. Before 
that year ended that task had been completely accomplished. 

At the Detroit Convention last year the task that CIO set for itself for 
the coming year was the organization of the South, but I have to report at 
this time that the efforts in the South have been a repetition of the story of 
too little and too late. Yes, there has been real progress made in the South, 
that is true, but the job is by no means complete. 
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Earlier in the convention a great deal was said about discrimination 
against the Negro workers. The rank and file membership of CIO and the 
vast majority of its leaders in the south are thoroughly in accord with the 
complete program of CIO. I want to give you an instance that happened in 
the mill I worked in in the Birmingham district, to show you the progress 
that is being made and the scope of the CIO program that-is taking effect 
down there. We had a colored man who was a shaping mill shear man in a 
plant in the Birmingham district. This colored man had held this job for a 
matter of ten years. The job had got to where it was paying $10.00 and 
$12.00 a day, and I believe you will agree with me that $10.00 or $12.00 a day 
is not an average wage in the South. There was a white man in the plant 
who was not a member of the organization, and he decided that he wanted 
this higher paid job, and not being a member of the union he easily convinced 
management that he had greater ability and physical fitness, etc., that is 
included in the seniority clause, and he demanded the job that was held by 
this colored man. The colored man, by the way, was a member of the union. 
The boss put this white man on the job. 

The colored man took his case to the grievance committee and the com- 
mittee went to work and demanded that he be reinstated. When the white 
man found out that the union really meant something and that we were going 
to put this man back, he ran up and joined the organization and contested 
the action of the grievance committee on the floor of our union meeting. Our 
meeting hall that night was filled to capacity. There were two-thirds more 
white workers in the meeting hall than there were colored workers. The 
white man made a very vigorous plea that he should have that job. When 
the matter was put to a vote the action of the grievance committee putting 
the colored man back on the job that he held by right was upheld by an over- 
whelming majority. 

So I say, give us organization in the South and we will eliminate dis- 
crimination. I am going to appeal to the heads of the various international 
unions affiliated with CIO to heed the plea that is being made by Directors 
Gilman, Paul Christopher and Noel Beddow and put a force of organizers in 
the South to help us put over the program for CIO. 


DELEGATE WENNING, State, County and Municipal Workers: The 
union of State, County and Municipal workers has received more than ade- 
quate organizational assistance from the leaders of the CIO. If anything, 
I believe we have received perhaps just a little more than is our just share. 
I would like to acknowledge that, Mr. Chairman, and express the appreciation 
of my organization to the President of the CIO and to the other officers. 
It would be a splendid thing, certainly, if after all of this organization assist- 
ance has been given, I would be able to rise before this convention and tell 
you that the union of State, County and Municipal Workers now numbered 
on its rolls some 165,000 CIO members. However, I can’t tell you that. You 
would know that that wasn’t true. But the fact is, Mr. Chairman, that since 
the summer of 1937, when our organization was chartered by the CIO we have 
organized, we have received initiation fees, we have signed application cards 
designating us as the bargaining agent for more than 168,000 State, County 
and Municipal Workers in this country. I do not know that that is anything 
to applaud about. To some degree we organized the unorganized, but right 
now—well, we just don’t have them. The Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, 
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who receives our tax payments each month, knows that we don’t have those 
members. It is no secret. In fact, he knows we don’t have half of them 
or one-third of them, and the reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that with a 
few exceptions nowhere in this country does the right to organize and the 
right to maintain union membership, the right to collective bargaining, exist 
for local government workers. I can only compare conditions of organization 
today among local government workers with conditions that existed in industry 
before the passage of the Wagner Act. There must be some men in this room 
who can remember what it was like to try to organize in the great industrial 
valleys, in the mine fields or in the plants or factories before the passage of 
the Wagner Act. Every man in this room knows the history of thousands of 
industrial Harlan Counties. Mr. Chairman, I could show you a duplicate of 
that dark and bloody ground in half of the municipalities of this country. 

I will just give you one example. Nestled in New York City, New York, 
there is a little Harlan County called the Department of Sanitation. It has 
some 8,000 drivers and laborers, and with good CIO money we set out to 
organize that department. It was an underground movement. We met with 
workers in twos and threes in back rooms, street corners, near the water- 
front, in the dead of night. We had to put steel doors on our national office 
because some unknown agents of those departments were trying to break 
into our files. In the great civilized city of New York we had to sleep in that 
office at night, but finally in a comparatively short time of a few months one 
by one we signed up more than two thousand of those drivers, and we came 
out into the open and the response was such that within a few weeks we had 
a majority of those workers into our union. We drove the company union 
into the ground, broke up their membership. We asked for an election to 
determine the collective bargaining agent of that department. 


Well, the Mayor of New York and his Commissioner of Sanitation broke 
that union, broke it mighty fast, despite everything that the President of 
the Greater New York Council could do, despite every effort that we could 
make, the leaders of that local union were fired, the leader of our New York 
District was fired, the Mayor of New York called the company union into 
his office and the international representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and made an agreement and declared the departmnt an AFL depart- 
ment. We were not only deprived of the bargaining rights to which we were 
entitled, but we were deprived of the right of our members to belong to a 
CIO Union. 


Mr. Chairman, I could duplicate that story in every part of the country. 
My union has some idea of what is important and what is less important, and 
we have never, ‘I believe, at any time cluttered up the trains or the wires to 
Washington or to Los Angeles or to Detroit bewailing the plight or pleading 
the cause of the State, County and Municipal Workers. But I cannot escape 
every day practical demonstrations of the fact that these three and a half 
million unorganized local government employes are of some importance in 
this nation. We need organization of the unorganized to demonstrate the 
leadership of labor in winning the war. We can’t allow these people to re- 
main a dead weight on the back of the labor movement. If we need organi- 
zation to win the peace we cannot be faced with disorganization of these 
employes. Our local civilian defense efforts, the collection of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of scrap, the manning of our hospitals depend upon these 
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workers. It seems to me that every tenet of the program of this convention 
underscores the importance of these three and a half million people. 

I believe that, despite the great aid that has been given to this organiza- 
tional work by the leaders of the CIO, the affiliates and the membership of 
CIO have not fully awakened to the great need of organization and fighting 
support of the organizational needs of these workers. 

Mr. Chairman, if that situation were fully realized I am sure that I 
would not rise alone on this floor to raise this question, but that the front 
of this hall would be crowded with leaders of labor challenging this conven- 
tion whether we were going to allow this great mass of unorganized and 
company union organized workers to stand as a challenge to the power and 
the might of the CIO movement. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that it is not organizational assistance that this 
union needs. I don’t think I am just talking. I think there is a record to 
prove that. One hundred sixty-nine thousand people are a lot of people. We 
can organize the unorganized, but we need an arousing of the will of the 
CIO and a marshaling of its strength and its forces to see to it that when 
these workers are organized that what belongs to the CIO will stay in the 
CIO; that we will keep these workers and that we will establish for them 
those rights and privileges without which no group of workers can long stay 
unorganized. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask our affiliated unions to have a little 
faith that that job can be done. I could cite to you dozens of examples 
during the course of the past year where we have almost doubled our total 
dues-paying membership in this country, and where we have established 
through several states more than 50 collective bargaining contracts, more 
than 30 of them closed shop union contracts—in Michigan, in Pennsylvania, 
in Ohio, in West Virginia. 

In closing I am just going to cite one very splendid example of what can 
be done and what will be done. Mr. Chairman, as you know, a few months 
ago in the city of Newark, N. J., some 14 months ago, in fact, a reactionary 
politician, elected on a platform of labor hatred, attempted to smash what 
was a completely organized CIO union of laborers in the city of Newark. 
For 14 months he used every strategem and every union busting device known 
to the country to break our union. A few weeks ago we were forced to strike 
the city of Newark, which we did very successfully, and we have received very 
stalwart support from the Newark, N. J., Industrial Council and the Newark 
Council. From the leaders of the affiliated unions in New Jersey we have 
also received splendid cooperation, and more than that, the workers in the 
shops, in the Crucible Steel plants and in the machine works came out and 
supported our cause. 

The War Labor Board didn’t want to take our case. No one wanted to 
help us, but the mighty labor movement raised its voice. The War Labor 
Board very hesitatingly at first took the case and yesterday afternoon made 
what I think was an historic decision. The panel of the War Labor Board 
rendered a decision yesterday afternoon and made the following statement, 
that with respect to the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board over a local 
government case and where this jurisdiction had been challenged by the city 
officials, the panel stated that they believed that at least since the President’s 
order of October 3 the National War Labor Board has jurisdiction over all 
employes of the United States. They stated further that the activities of 
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municipal employes may be, and in this case are, undoubtedly intimately 
connected with the war effort. They stated further that during the prosecu- 
tion of a foreign war lying exclusively within the domain of the federal gov- 
ernment it would be unthinkable if the National War Labor Board were not 
to afford the same relief to municipal employes as to all others. 

And with that statement they advised the city of Newark that if Com- 
missioner Burns of that department did not wish to abide by that decision 
they suggested to the city council that he be removed from office. Then fol- 
lowed a series of instructions to that commissioner, including the reinstate- 
ment of pur locked-out members, recognition of the union and the establish- 
ment of other points requested by the union. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that can be done then I repeat that the power 
and the strength of this organization can establish collective bargaining and 
the right of union organization for government employes from one end of this 
land to the other. I can say to you that my union well organized those local 
government workers, and with your help and your strength and with a proper 
decision and a proper carrying out of the decision by the War Labor Board, 
we will organize more than 165,000. We will organize hundreds of thousands 
of these workers and keep them as a part of this great body of the CIO. 

DELEGATE MERRILL, Office and Professional Workers: The entire pro- 
gram that has been developed by CIO at this convention is an inter-dependent 
and inter-related program, and the resolution before the convention on the 
question of organization is the key to the realization of that entire program. 
The program of this convention is a program to strengthen democracy to win 
the war. If democracy is to overcome fascism it must be because democracy 
is so inherently strong and has such a great capacity to build its strength 
in the course of its own fight that it is able to prevail over the system of 
national and world government based upon murder and economic slavery. 

The organization of the unorganized workers in the United States today 
is a great patriotic duty, bringing forth in our country the latent powers that 
exist among the people which will refresh and strengthen the democratic 
processes upon which our war effort depends. The problem of organization 
today is not simply a problem before this or that union; it is a problem of 
the entire organized labor movement and of the American people, because 
the American people are dependent upon the success or failure, the prosperity 
or failure of the American labor movement. And the American labor move- 
ment, if it is to discharge its responsibilities to the people, has to meet a 
program of a brand new type. 

When CIO was organized in 1935 there were some 48,000,000 wage earners 
in these United States. As a result of the brilliant organizing campaign of 
CIO, the organized trade union movement today represents between 11 and 
12 million people, but it has represented substantially that number since the 
conclusion of those great organizing days back in the years 1936, ’37 and part 
of ’38. Today, in the month of November, 1942, the total wage earning force 
in the United States is 59 million people, and government authorities advise 
us that in the early part of 1943 there will be 62 million people employed in 
the United States. The ratio of organized labor to the new working class 
that has been brought forth in this country has been obviously in the direction 
of representing a small proportion of the total working force in the country. 

The resolution draws attention to the fact that this new labor force is 
composed of people who never worked in production areas before, composed 
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of the white collar and professional people, small business men, farmers and 
others whose acquaintanceship with the problems of working labor in the 
United States is an exceedingly brief one; and it seems to me very, very clear 
indeed that the organized labor movement cannot come to these new workers 
who have not been able to test the validity of our own program as have our 
own members or the people of the working force of the United States on their 
own. They have not come to understand that these organizations which have 
been built at the cost of so much sacrifice and so much effort, how deeply 
essential they are not only to the workers but to the people of the United 
States. The result is that you have a new labor force, many of whom have 
entered the production factories for purely patriotic reasons, and these people 
must be won to the organized labor movement. It is quite clear also that 
the basis for winning them, the basis for bringing these millions of new work- 
ers into the ranks of the organized labor movement, is exactly the program 
put forward by CIO at this convention. 

As a matter of fact, if we fail to do this we not only deprive ourselves 
of an opportunity of building our own strength and our own capacity for serv- 
ice for our country and for our people and our membership, but we play 
directly into the hands of appeasement elements, the fascist influence, indi- 
viduals, the fascist Christian front itself and the fifth column, who will not 
hesitate to employ the natural confusions which come to individuals alert to 
these problems for the first time in their lives for the purposes of directing it 
against the organized trade union movement and for the purpose of under- 
mining the war effort. The problem of organization from this angle, we can 
see, is a problem of fortifying and guaranteeing the capacity of the organized 
trade union movement to meet its problems and the problems of the American 
people. 

In my opinion there is no trade union body in the United States today 
that is better equipped than CIO to do that job. We have stable organization. 
Our membership in a substantial way is thoroughly consolidated. We have a 
leadership beyond comparison, a leadership which has been developed by CIO 
which no one else can duplicate, a leadership distinguished by its sincerity, 
its capacity to solve problems and its persistency in following through with 
the necessary solution. That kind of leadership is not developed overnight. 
It takes a long time to develop a Philip Murray, and with Philip Murray and 
his associate officers and these great substantial consolidated organizations, 
there is no reason why CIO cannot, on behalf of the war effort, lead the great- 
est organizing crusade the world history has ever known. 

Certainly this has a very direct relationship to the problem of preserving 
and extending national unity. President Murray pointed out the other day 
that national unity cannot survive where discrimination is not eliminated; 
and while he made his reference to the elimination of racial discrimination, 
that proof is just as valid in connection with the elimination of economic dis- 
crimination. The day is long past, and the recent elections verified that 
conclusion, when the American people are going to be content to be the vic- 
tims of the haphazard operation of economic, social and political forces which 
they cannot affect and only barely understand. They will have these organi- 
zations, and if we fail to provide it for them we can be certain that even if 
the appeasement elements would be unsuccessful, nevertheless our national 
unity would be substantially weakened. And I know from this new labor force 
and these new problems that we have got to meet that it cannot be won by 
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the old methods. It seems to me that the policies of CIO have to become the 
possession of every single last member. This is a problem which has to be 
solved in terms of the broad outline of our policies, as well as the practicalities 
of the specific plans we employ to bring them about. 

It seems to me that today these new workers who are working longer 
hours than they ever have before are not going to be inclined to respond 
easily to the old methods that we used to contact them and bring them into 
the labor movement. It is going to have to be by word of mouth, because 
the workers are not inclined after a long day’s work to read leaflets on all of 
these questions. Our membership has to be the means of transmitting the 
decisions of this convention and the discussion upon these basic problems 
before our movement and before the American people. 

I am delighted to note that Director Walsh, who replaces Lieut. Ralph 
Hetzel, has been made not only the director of research but a director of 
education, because education today is the means of organizing the workers 
of this country and equipping them to deal with these practical problems. I 
know the great non-labor groups in this country with which I and my organi- 
zation come in contact are looking upon labor today with admiration, looking 
upon labor today with admiration for what it is doing for the country, but 
also for what it is doing to protect its own membership, to enable its own 
membership to come to grips with the practical problems before it. 

‘As far as the middle classes in this country are concerned, they will re- 
spond to this kind of a decisive movement on the part of labor, serving these 
great patriotic aims and these great patriotic ends. I know among the white 
collared workers where my own union is organizing this movement demands 
the attention of the organized labor movement, and particularly of CIO. 
Reaching the great middle class members of this country—and they number 
in the millions, they number in the millions and they need help today to 
understand these problems—the white collared workers have an especially 
responsible role to play in helping to establish that kind of national unity 
upon which our entire war effort depends. White collared workers in this 
country have been the victims of a steadily declining real wage in this country. 
They did not enjoy the wage increases of 1937, 1938 or 1939. Their real wage 
has continued to decline in the course of the war, and we know in our own 
organization that the reason why John Lewis has suddenly decided to enter 
into competition with the United Office and Professional Workers of America 
is the fact that he detects in the hearts and minds of this body of the nation’s 
employes an opportunity to wreak his evil will upon the American people. 

We know that we cannot do this alone. We know that we cannot only 
organize to the degree that is necessary when the entire organized labor move- 
ment is hitting this problem with the kind of intensive purpose which the 
merits of our own policies absolutely demand. I know, as far as the white 
collared workers of this country are concerned, that this is a problem that 
will brook delay no longer. I know that in the fields where CIO unions are 
dominant that there are approximately 500,000 white collared salaried em- 
ployes looking for the opportunity to join these industrial unions, and I know 
if they are not going to be organized by the industrial unions of the CIO that 
they are going to be organized perhaps by someone who would use that or- 
ganization for the purpose of blocking and tripping and destroying these great 
powerful organizations. 

I say that surely the time has come in this great era in our national affairs 
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when every problem cries out for action on the part of labor, when the entire 
American people are looking to labor to build those kinds of bulwarks which 
will fortify our democracy for the struggles ahead. I think the time surely 
has come for the industrial unions to look upon this problem as a natural 
part of their own problem, and if they are not ready to do that to move over 
and let someone else do the job. I make that plea not because my own organi- 
zation in its own way has not been moderately successful. There is no doubt 
the white collared workers in this country would be impelled into organiza- 
tion more rapidly by the organization of the workers in the industrial plants 
than by any other single move, and that this would speed up our opportunity 
to organize the workers in the jurisdiction where we are properly located. 
Our organization, however, has, under the skillful leadership of Philip Murray, 
his constant help and aid and guidance, the ready assistance of Allan Hay- 
wood, made very remarkable progress since our last convention. We have 
organized and are prepared to enter into a national contract—the first of its 
kind—with the Prudential Insurance Company. We have organized lock, stock 
and barrel, every major movie corporation, with a single exception, operating 
on the east coast. We have developed our organization in the Graphic Arts 
Industry to a remarkable extent. We have, since the last convention of CIO, 
more than doubled our dues-paying membership, and we are equally confident 
that before another convention of CIO rolls around that we will have more 
than doubled our dues-paying membership again. 

So, you can see that I make this plea not merely to buttress and support 
the efforts of my own organization, but because I realize that unless these 
workers are organized on this basis that an air of dissatisfaction exists which 
will be used for the purpose of destroying national unity, which will be used 
for the purpose of undermining the constructive, effective program of CIO 
which has been developed at this convention. On the other hand we have 
the opportunity by meeting this problem head-on, by hitting it with the vigor 
and intensity which the workers and the people have come to expect from 
CIO, to really make national unity not merely the possession of the American 
people for the duration of the war, but the permanent property of the Ameri- 
can people to fortify us to meet the problems of the future, to enable us to 
work out our own destinies as free Americans under our own constitution and 
for our own ideals. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am going to ask the convention if it will 
cooperate with the Chair in expediting the business today. We are not going 
to do it with 20 or 25 minute speeches every time a delegate gets up, so please 
try to confine yourselves to the rules governing: the business of the conven- 
tion and see if we cannot finish our convention today so that we can have an 
Executive Board meeting tomorrow. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I heartily concur in 
the statement just made, that we haven’t time for long speeches, and you 
may be sure that I won’t take long. I would like to point out that we have 
adopted some very important statements of policy with respect to manpower 
and mobilization, with respect to obtaining positions in the administration of . 
the war effort. We are not going to be able to obtain that recognition or 
that participation unless we make our organizing drive successful, and the 
only way in which we are going to assure the complete mobilization for the 
winning of the war and a place for labor in the making of the peace in the 
post-war period is by carrying out our organizing drive. 
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I don’t want to speak on the over-all organizing drive. I want to be 
critical of the manner in which our people in the field carry out the directives 
of the National CIO. Yes, every time we come to conventions we make beau- 
tiful speeches about what we are going to do in the field, and when we get 
into the field we do very little about it. 

I want to make this very clear. We started organizing in the South 
four years ago, and our drives in the South -have not gone very far. We 
started organizing in oil, one of the most important anti-union, anti-labor 
industries in the world today, and one of the greatest companies, the Standard 
Oil Company of America. You might as well call them Standard Oil of the 
World, and yet we do not get the help in the field that we should get in these 
organizing drives. 


I say to you that there are even people in the CIO who are not willing 
to organize in the deep South and are not willing to give their full time nor 
go into the fight against discrimination against Negro workers as they should, 
and unless we here, after we debate the policies in convention, go out into the 
field and carry them out we might as well stop wasting our breath here. We 
have people—and every one of us knows it, and you can look around yourself 
and figure who they are—I am not going to name names—but we have people 
who definitely obstruct organizing drives in the field because they are not 
whole-heartedly in the fight against discrimination and in the fight to organize. 
We have others who feel that it is more important to fight the American 
Federation of Labor on the battlefronts instead of organizing the unorgan- 
ized, and the only thing we do by that kind of action is to play right into the 
hands of our enemies. 


I want to make one thing clear in closing, and that is that when we leave 
this convention we should leave as delegates of the CIO and as organizers 
of the CIO and pitch in to the drives we have under way in the field. The 
Oil Workers have been conducting a drive for the past two years, together 
with the National Maritime Union, to organize the oil companies, and they 
have had a great measure of success, but they can’t have the success they 
should have unless all the interlocking unions give all the help they can to 
organize these great companies—and we can organize them. We organized 
Ford, we organized the others, and we can organize oil and the rest of the 
unorganized. 


So let us get into the job and let us organize. If we had been carrying 
on our organizing drives throughout the country, if we had had a united 
effort on that we would not have had the elections we had last November 3, 
I am sure of that, but we were not wholeheartedly in it. 

So let us go from here and carry these policies that are adopted down 
into the field, with everybody working together and not working against each 
other when we are trying to organize the unorganized and really build the 
CIO. : 


DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail and Wholesale Employes: We have recog- 
nized at this convention that this war is a total war, but I am somewhat dis- 
appointed in the resolution in that it confines itself mainly to the basic war 
industries. Our industry, the retail and wholesale industry, is also involved 
in our war effort. Our members can play an important part in watching 
that the price ceiling program is not violated, in seeing to it that a demo- 
cratic rationing program is carried out, and yet despite that fact we feel 
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that not enough attention is being paid to the part we must play. We face 
serious problems and we cannot blink them in the face. 

Recently in Washington it was stated by high authorities in our govern- 
ment that in all probability by the end of 1943 300,000 retail establishments 
in the country would close and one and a half million workers would be 
removed from our industry. 

In addition to that, the wholesale end of our industry, the warehouses, 
are playing an important part in our war effort, and they are not being 
properly handled by the government. I believe this CIO convention cannot 
afford to ignore our industry and the millions involved in it. I think we are 
doing a splendid job. We have organized large sections of Montgomery Ward 
and succeeded in enforcing through the War Labor Board the right of labor 
to organize in that particular industry. We are still continuing our organi- 
zation effort against great odds. 

Only. yesterday our shoe locals in New York City won an election in the 
Tom McAnn shoe chain, and we are continuing to organize the unorganized. 


We have gotten a tremendous amount of aid from the CIO National 
Office and from the various CIO affiliates, but we feel that that aid must 
continue, that we must consider the organization of this industry as vital to 
our total war effort, and it must not be ignored in the dramatic work of 
organizing the war industries. We hope we will be reminded constantly by 
the CIO National Office that the white collar industry, including the retail 
and wholesale employes, will continue to get the help of CIO and of the 
international unions affiliated. 


DELEGATE FRANKENSTEEN, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man, there was an old story we used to tell back in the days of 1936 that I 
think was quite appropriate and might fit the action today. The story goes 
that a group of inmates of an insane asylum were out working one day and 
a guard was walking around among these inmates unarmed. A woman visitor 
called the guard over to one side and said, “How does it happen you walk 
around without being armed? Aren’t you afraid that some of these people 
will attack you?” The guard said, “Oh, I can handle any one of them.” She 
said, ‘Suppose they gang up on you.” He said, “No, that won’t happen, 
because nuts don’t organize.” 


I think in view of the gains that have been made by organized labor and 
knowing of the tremendous advancement that has been made all people ought 
to be available easily to organization propaganda and they ought to join up 
whenever they go into the shops. But I think we would be derelict today 
if we did not discuss some of the direct problems we have facing us in our 
organizational jobs throughout the country. It is all right to get up and 
talk in platitudes about all the things we ought to do and the millions we 
are going to organize, but I think it might be well if we would look at a few 
of the problems and how we have to solve them. I am dealing particularly 
with a group of workers scattered from coast to coast who, for the first time, 
are working in industry. Many of them are just out of school, many of them 
are on their first jobs and they are receiving pay checks that they never 
visualized or dreamed of before. We no longer have the approach we once 
had of telling these workers that if they join up with us we have a very tangi- 
ble something to put into their hands, that we can get them a wage increase, 
that we will get them five, ten or fifteen cents an hour and their retroactive 
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pay. We do not have that avenue left to us any more, and many other avenues 
we previously had have been taken from us. No longer can we step in and 
organize a plant, and if we are unsuccessful in bargaining we can no longer 
strike, because we are committed to a no-strike policy during the war. 

Along with our problem of these new people we have the problem of the 
greater spending power these people have now acquired, and many of them 
do not realize that the pay checks which they are receiving are the result of 
the union activities in their plants months and months and years before they 
came in as workers. They take the pay checks they receive for granted. 

Am I, then, preaching a philosophy of defeat and saying no, we can’t 
organize and we must sit back and wait? Of course not, because I think 
now, as never before, we have more to sell the people than we ever had. Cer- 
tainly we have not the tangible dollar and cents value that we once had, but 


we do have something to offer. It is hard to reach these people because they. 


do not attend meetings after working long hours, and they must be reached 
through the radio and printed matter, through shop papers, and everything 
of that kind that we have at our disposal, but when we do reach them we 
can give them a message of what is going to happen in the post-war days 
if we do not have an organization to protect their interests. We can point 
out the 13,000,000 unemployed that followed the last World War and we can 
point out, too, that they will join these 13,000,000 unemployed after this war 
unless there is a labor union that has been built up strong enough to step in 
and make the fight that labor was making before the war effort, and that 
was for the shorter work day, the six-hour day, etc., so that when the sol- 
diers return these jobs will be available to them. 

One of the real problems that is facing us is the number of women 
coming into industry. I recently attended a stabilization conference on the 
west coast, and there the statement was made by the manufacturers of the 
aviation industry that before many months had passed over 70 percent of 
their employes in their plants would be women. I believe that applies to all 
the basic industries in this country. What better way is there for a pater- 
nalistic company to control the destinies of their workers than to set up 
child-training centers, to open up nursery schools and allow these women to 
place their children there, and then train those children on the basis they 
want them trained upon? It is said that the best way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach, and certainly the best way to a woman’s heart is through 
her children, and if we don’t do something about that sort of a program, then 
we are sleeping. 

I believe organizations can and will move forward, and I think the reso- 
lution we passed on unity with the American Federation of Labor and the 
Railway Brotherhoods is a splendid resolution, because in the field in which I 
am working, organizing among the aviation workers, I have been confronted 
with problem after problem of jurisdictional disputes, disputes in which the 
IAM have moved in when we had a company union disestablished, and taken 
over that company union, chartered them, and because we were the ones 
that had them disestablished we were in ill repute and lost an election in 
Buffalo. What they have done is to give immunity to company unions, because 
certainly we will not step in and have company unions disestablished and carry 
on the fight against them if, after doing that, we know that because we made 
enemies someone else will pick them up and use them for their own organi- 
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We have organized a lot of plants in aviation, up to 30,000 people. Now 
we are faced with jurisdictional raids where the AFL machinists stepped in 
and tried to organize in these plants in which we have won elections, hoping 
that with the upsurge of workers they will be able to get another base. In 
turn we have had to retaliate, and wherever they have made a move we have 
had to make a move. But it is costly and it does not provide the answer to 
the problem of organizing the unorganized. 

I think organized labor has to spread the doctrine that if we don’t or- 
ganize our people for the post-war period, if we don’t protect ourselves by 
building strong unions, when this post-war period comes our enemies among 
the manufacturers, those who are already out trying to exploit labor, those 
who are already using men like Matt Smith, of the MESA, are going to con- 
tinue those tactics. They want to get someone in overalls to carry out their 
propaganda for them, and we can’t let them do that if we are going to win. 
I say the best answer to all our enemies is to go out and build our unions. 
We can do that by using the old house to house method of visitation, calling 
upon the people, reaching them through the radio and the press, through 
our own papers, and doing an honest to God job of trying to build our union, 
and doing so by just some of the old methods that we find are obsolete now. 
We are no longer allowed to get out in front of a plant, we cannot pass our 
leaflets close to plants, and there are a lot of problems that we can overcome 
by dint of hard work. 


In closing, I want to pay my respects to Brother Haywood for the very 
splendid help when my union, and I personally, have received from him and 
his field representatives and directors throughout this country. They have 
given us support everywhere we have been in helping to organize the un- 
organized worker. Wherever we have had a problem—and we have had 
lots of them—we have been able to call on President Murray, Brother Hay- 
wood, and their staffs for support and we have had that very fine support. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I am going to try 
to get down to a few fundamental things. I have had some little experience 
in organizing the unorganized workers in America, and while all these plati- 
tudes are fine, yet I say to you that I have never organized a single worker 
in the United States through speeches made in a convention. The work is done 
out in the field. That is where we have to perform our services. 


Many years ago Carlyle, the famous English writer, said that this organ- 
ized labor movement is the universal, vital problem of the world, and cer- 
tainly organizing is the universal, vital problem of the organized labor move- 
ment. 

I have heard much discussion in these conventions and in other meetings 
about the problem of organizing in the South. Well, I have directed cam- 
paigns of organization that brought 250,000 men in the South into the union. 
One thing we have got to forget about in the South is this inferiority com- 
plex that the South cannot be organized. We have got to get down to brass 
tacks in the unions in the South and do this job of organization, the same as it 
is being done in every other section of this country. I say that in no spirit 
of criticism, but I realize that if you want to do a job well you have to do 
it yourself, at least, doing it to the best of your ability, and then you can 
expect the help that is necessary to complete the job. That is what we have 
to do today. 
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I know men in CIO who are officers of international unions and when 
you look up the records all you can find that they are doing to organize is 
to attend conventions of the CIO organizations and then come to the CIO 
for money to pay their expenses for attending those conventions. That sort 
of a policy never will work out. I realize we have to help one another, but 
I say again to you that the fundamental problem underlying the organization 
of these unorganized workers is that these officers and members who have 
jurisdiction over them should make up their minds first that they have got 
to do the job. First things come first, my friends, and that is the way with 
organizing in this country. 

We said a year or so ago that we were going to organize Ford and we 
were going to organize Bethlehem Steel and other industries in this country. 
We did it, but we didn’t do it in conventions, we did it out where the men 
worked, and that is where organization has to be carried on. In the old 
days when an organizer went out, he went out to organize. What do we find 
now in many instances? The first thing an organizer does is to open up 
an office, hire a couple of stenographers, then he has to get a public relations 
man and a research director and all of those things before he has a single 
member in the union. Well, those things just don’t count in the scheme of 
organization. I tell you that because I have been in the field for 40 years, 
and surely I should know something about the problems we have con- 
fronting up. 

I want to say just this about discrimination. Most of my time has been 
spent in southern states, first, in organizing with the United Mine Workers 
of America, and secondly, with the United Steelworkers. There is no dis- 
crimination in those organizations because we organize them on a basis of 
organizing men, and that problem was curbed in the very first instance. 

So instead of spending so much time in deciding what the CIO should 
do for your union, I think the time would be better spent if you would con- 
sider what your union is going to do to build up CIO. I say these things 
plainly and frankly to you because I think it is necessary to say them. I 
know men in some of our organizations who said that because of the war 
Wwe would have to stop our organizing campaigns. You can easily see how 
some of the organizing work is done. There are delegates in this convention 
representing international unions who are not here yet, and it is 11 o’clock. 
Well, you can’t start to organize at 11 o’clock in the morning because you 
have got to get up and get on the job a little earlier than that. What you do 
here in this convention is also true of what you do out in the field. I know 
of no better slogan to use in organizing than “hard work,” continuously keep- 
ing at it, with volunteer organizing committees and our own force showing 
the way. You can’t expect your army of organizers to work out in the field 
18 or 20 hours a day unless you who are directing the work of the organiza- 
tion show the way and spend your 18 or 20 hours a day out in the field 
with the rest of the boys. Those are the things we have to do, and until 
we realize that fact, my friends, we are not going to make the success that 
we should make. 

I remember during the early days of the Packinghouse Workers cam- 
paign some of the men came to me and said that we should borrow $150,000 
from the CIO. I said, “My God, that’s not the reason the Packinghouse 
Workers Union was set up, it was set up to pay tax into the CIO, instead 
of getting money from CIO.” And that union has paid its way from its in- 
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ception because of that sort of policy. The unions that have been really 
successful are the unions that have gone out and done this job of organizing, 
not spending too much time laying plans and finding out what somebody else 
is going to do to help them. 

Those are some of the things we have to do, and certainly we have got 
to organize to win this war, because a weak labor organization will never 
lick Hitler and a weak labor organization in America will never bring a just 
peace when the war is over. 

So we may as well make up our minds, not so much in this convention 
as when we go back home, that instead of attending to a million other things 
that we have no business in, we will devote a little more time to our union. 
We have told the government how they should organize. We have told 
132,000,000 people that we know all about organizing the governmental agen- 
cies to represent those 132,000,000 people. Well, I say to you here in this 
convention, just spend a little more time in telling yourselves what you 
should do to organize your industry or the people you represent, and you will 
find you will have a lot more success in organization. 


DELEGATE NELSON, Federal Workers: I did not want to let this reso- 
lution go by without a few more words on the second section dealing with the 
importance of the organization of women, and I do this because this section 
is so closely tied up with the main resolutions passed by this convention. The 
whole tenor, spirit and determination of this convention has been for an 
offensive war. We hail the invasion of Africa; we have expressed our hope 
that this would spread into Europe, and we have to face frankly the fact 
that this means that more and more men must go into the armed services. 
President Roosevelt has said that he wants immediately an army of about 
10,000,000. Bryn Roberts said that in Europe they count on at least four 
production workers for every man in the armed forces. I think the propor- 
tion is higher in this country, but certainly this means that more and more 
women must come into the production of war materials. Further, we have 
called for a war economy with a centralized authority which will plan what 
we need for the armed services, which will establish a wage policy that will 
see that every working man and woman get the things they need, a rationing 
policy that guarantees that, and further a manpower policy which will make 
sure that every person capable of working will be brought into industry. 

This means no discrimination against Negroes. It becomes our obliga- 
tion to bring them in, and, just as important, no discrimination against women. 
Women are recognized and women are coming in, and we have to encourage 
it, we have to see that no obstacle is placed in the way, because women are 
needed today in war production, and it becomes the obligation of CIO to 
see that these women are brought into the labor movement. It is an obliga- 
tion also because it is necessary to maintain standards, and we know that 
while the War and the Navy Departments have said that there shall be 
equal pay for equal work, that actually as women come on the job some 
slight change is made. Maybe the woman cannot lift something that the man 
lifted and the wage is cut. If standards are going to be kept up, women 
must be organized and every effort made by the CIO to see that standards 
are not cut. 

Further, we have to rely more and more on women in communities and 
in unions to carry on the progressive program of CIO. You are going to have 
more and more women organizers, you have to have them. There will be 
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more and more women in your unions on whom you have to rely for our real, 
progressive policy, and this means that you have to do a job, you can’t take it 
casually. There are a lot of obstacles that women face in going into unions, 
and you have to get down to brass tacks and see that they are not just recog- 
nized, see that they know what the union means and that they are brought 
into progressive leadership in this country during the war period. 


DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers International Union: Mr. Chairman, 
during the past several days this convention has passed a series of splendid 
resolutions, setting forth the aims and the objectives of CIO for the forth- 
coming year, with special emphasis on the part we should play through 
following out those resolutions and an effectual carrying out of the war pro- 
gram of our nation. 


In my opinion the resolution now before us is one of the most essential 
resolutions before the convention because it is the key to the implementation 
of all of the resolutions heretofore before us. We have talked about a good 
many things. We have talked, for instance, about our political problems, but 
it takes no genius to figure out the simple fact that it is the unorganized areas 
that produce people like Martin Dies, “Pappy” O’Daniel and “Cottonseed” 
Smith. Organization is the answer, I believe, to the problems now before us 
because people of that sort have too much to say about the government of our 
organization. We have talked about civil liberties, violation of civil liberties 
occurring in the unorganized areas. We have talked about racial discrimina- 
tion, and there, too, we find that in the great unorganized portions of our coun- 
try racial discrimination does exist and racial discrimination is not going to 
be eliminated until such time as we have attained our rightful objectives in 
organizing the workers. 


Only a few short weeks ago a field representative of the Oil Workers 
International Union was brutally attacked and beaten in the city of Port 
Arthur, Tex., because he dared to go down into the Negro section of that town 
and teach those Negroes unionization. 


I would like to show you an example of the use of racial discrimination. 


by a huge, powerful corporation in the United States. We attempted to 
organize the some 4,000 workers in this plant on the basis that we were 
organizing men and not organizing racial groups. We used Booklet No. 63 
put out by the CIO, entitled, “The CIO and the Negro Worker.” The im- 
mediate response of the company through its stooge union was the publication 
of this pamphlet which I have in my hand. It quotes several sections from 
Booklet No. 63, making remarks about them. It ends up something like this: 
“The place to check them is here and now. Tomorrow may be too late. Will 
you thousands of Texas country boys here in Baytown Refinery please give 
this problem very serious thought. The federation needs the immediate 
active help of every white worker in Baytown Refinery. We cannot hope 
to control our colored members against the barrage of CIO promises.” 

As a result that was called to the attention of the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices. They sent a wire to the individuals responsi- 
ble for this leaflet, stating the leaflet was an incitement to violence against 
Negro workers, that its issuance in a refinery producing essential war mate- 
rials was creating disunity among the workers and retarding the war effort. 
They asked that the pamphlet be retracted. Copies of that telegram were 
circulated, and the officials, speaking again through their stooge unions, had 
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this to say about the telegram: “We charge that the whole deal is a phony, 
including the Committee on Fair Employment Practices, which is nothing 
more or less than a CIO dominated Washington lobby, in which, by their 
own admission in the now famous booklet 63, Mr. Philip Murray, the CIO 
president, plays a leading role.” 

They are continuing their barrage against the organization of the Ne- 
groes. It is a resentful bulletin. 

“Now, just a little word of good advice to the humblest colored worker. 
If you are smart and interested in your future success you better drop that 
CIO now just like a hot potato.” 

We can expect that sort of action in the unorganized sections. We can 
expect that sort of action from a wholly owned subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, the organization responsible for the infamous cartel agree- 
ment with nazi Germany. 

When we started into this war we had every reason to expect that the 17 
billion dollar petroleum industry which had at its command 50 percent of the 
petroleum resources of this nation would be able to amply supply all of our 
needs, but today your homes are going cold; you are limited to four gallons 
of gasoline a week; your families are subjected to illness because of improp- 
erly heated homes; you are finding it difficult to get to your jobs because of 
the lack of gasoline. You have no tires for your automobiles, because of the 
fact that a certain industry in the United States was never organized, does not 
know the meaning of democracy and have not been particularly interested 
in protecting democracy. 

The only way we can ever teach these people the real meaning of democ- 
racy is to bring democracy to them in their operations through organized 
labor. The Oil Workers International Union is one of the original groups that 
founded CIO. It is one of the remaining mass production industries in this 
nation that is unorganized and is still dominated by company unions. We 
have given our effort and our time, and in some measure have been responsi- 
ble for some of the successes of other organizations. During the past year 
we have launched an organization campaign with the complete help and sup- 
port of President Murray and the National CIO. We have proved the CIO 
can organize Standard Oil Companies. Today we have fourteen units of the 
great Standard Oil organized. We have just recently completed the renewal 
of an agreement for the No. 1 plant of Standard Oil, the regional plant 
founded by John D. Rockefeller himself in Cleveland, Ohio. This agreement 
contains maintenance of membership and check-off. 

So the job can be done. 

We as an organization have pledged all the monies that we can raise, all 
of our time and all of our effort, in organizing the Standard Oil in order that 
we can help to better produce the oil, the gasoline, the rubber, the chemicals 
for explosives that are needed so much in the war effort. We are going to 
continue that job until the oil interests of the United States are organized. 
We need the help and the support of the National CIO, and I am certain we 
are going to get it. 

We remind you people that last year United States citizens spent three 
and one-half billions of dollars in purchasing oil and gasoline, and I am telling 
you that 90 percent of it that you bought was scab oil and gasoline, because 
we haven't organized the oil industry. If you will devote your efforts along 
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with us in carrying out a real organizational program I am certain that you 
are going to find that that program will enhance every effort that we are mak- 
ing in carrying out this war to a successful conclusion. 


We want our great national president, Philip Murray, to speak with the 
greatest voice possible when he stands at the shoulder of President Roosevelt 
in the prosecution of this war. I think we owe it to President Murray, to 
President Roosevelt, to the nation and to our allies to successfully carry on 
our organizational work in order that democracy shall continue to live. I 
thank you. ‘ 


DIRECTOR HAYWOOD: The CIO hasn’t done so badly in the last year 
in organizing workers. It can do better in the coming year and should do so. 
In Labor Board elections in which the CIO participated we have received the 
following votes—672,997 for CIO; 92,025 for the AFL; 93,637 for unaffiliated 
unions; 143,915 for no unions. That demonstrates that there have been some 
of our unions and organizers around the country. 


We recognize the problems of the State, County and Municipal Workers, 
and the CIO has attempted through President Murray to get redress from 
the War Labor Board and from the mayors of different communities for 
their problems. We have also dealt with the Office and Professional Workers’ 
problems, and have been somewhat connected with bringing about the success 
which has attended President Merrill’s organizational efforts in regard to the 
movie moguls. 


I want to correct the figures given in the report of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Unions, through error. The fact remains that they have won elec- 
tions in the last year covering 104,000 workers. The United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers have done a job. The biggest job, of course, has been 
done by the Steelworkers Union in winning elections, as the reports point 
out. The Congress of Industrial Organizations is prepared to map out drives 
with international unions when they really want to go into the drives, when 
they have got the wherewith to get into the drive and to push the drive, once 
_they get into it. We have assisted many of these unions. We call upon our 
directors from time to time to give us men to go into election campaigns for 
our different unions wherever they are needed. 

As to the South, I am convinced that there is something to the remarks 
of Mr. Van Bittner. Southern workers want organization as much as the 
northern workers. There is some kind of a complex that believes that it is 
a particularly unique problem. The fact remains that there are unions 
down there that are making progress. I refer particularly to the Textile 
Workers’ Union, the Steelworkers’ Union, the Maritime Union, the Ship- 
building Union, which have made some progress down there and are pre- 
paring to launch a campaign now. The Auto Workers’ Union has made some 
progress in that territory, and we have cooperation of all the organizers of 
different unions in those territories, giving each other all the assistance 
possible. 

More progress can be made and more progress must be made. We have 
now under way the drive in oil; the drive in lumber is still going on. We 
are mapping out with the shipbuilders a drive to hit all the yards in the 
South. The retail clerks have made some progress in connection with the 
big department stores. They have been stymied somewhat through the 
action of the Montgomery Ward concern. I am sure with some concentration 
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on the part of that organization on these department stores that they will 
make better progress. 

It is my considered judgment that where you do not have your own 
office established that your organizers should work through and with the 
regional office of the CIO. If you would do that the directors can bring 
about added support for you, by calling upon your different unions to give 
the support, besides the men we have in those territories giving support. 

The United Rubber Workers have called upon us on different occasions 
to throw men into their situation. President Dalrymple can testify where we 
have done that, that they have won elections. We have had them in Mem- 
phis and we have had them in Iowa and elsewhere. That applies to the 
Lumber Workers, that applies to the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. We 
are prepared to transfer our organizers from any point into any given situa- 
tion where the international involved is really out to do a job and have the 
plans well prepared so the job can keep on rolling. You can’t go and tackle 
a giant octopus by putting an organizer around there and a few leaflets. 
You definitely must raise funds. You have got to have sufficient men to keep 
up a sustained drive to completion. 

In the aviation industry, as Dick Frankensteen pointed out, we have men 
in that field. Our regional director in Baltimore is in charge of the aviation 
drive in that area. I maintain that organizing workers right now is the most 
important job, next to winning the war, that we have got before us. You 
talk about your poll-tax, talk about your reactionary Congressmen—these 
things will remain until you build up stronger labor unions whereby you can 
appeal to these workers, educate them, give them the facts and harness them 
in the vanguard of progress to overcome these obstacles that we meet in con- 
nection with these matters I have mentioned. 

The only way to do that is to get workers into unions. When you leave 
this convention everyone of you should rededicate yourselves to making the 
year 1943 a banner year in bringing new members into the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. It is very important that that be done, because in 1944 
you are going to be confronted with the selection of a President of the United 
States and a Congress. We hope that by that time the war will be over and © 
that the peace negotiations are on. If labor is going to have its rightful 
place in those negotiations, if we are going to get the right kind of peace, 
we have got to have the numbers organized in this country of ours to com- 
mand that kind of a place and that kind of a peace. 

The national office can’t do the job for you. You have got to do the 
biggest part of this job. I say we are prepared to throw men into given situ- 
ations to help push the job over. We have no pets between organizations. If 
you have got a real proposal, a real plan that has plenty of potentialities, we 
are prepared to go forward with you. The Organization Department has 
served the unions in many situations, in settling internal problems, and in 
settling jurisdictional matters. In that connection the time has arrived for 
the unions affiliated with CIO to accept the counsel of the CIO where they 
find themselves encountered by dual CIO unions. We have a few situations of 
that kind throughout the country, and they need cleaning up. I am asking 
the international heads of these unions to join with us in getting them cleaned 
up and abiding by our decision as to which union should take over the job, 
because if we don’t do that we are just helping to stymie the organization 
and driving the workers either to the AFL independent unions or to no unions. 
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I am hoping that this subject matter will be taken back home, that you 
will devote most of your time when you get back in the field to driving harder 
and harder to get more members in your unions. If you do that you are 
helping your organization, you are helping the workers and you are helping 
your nation. The Congress of Industrial Organizations is prepared to go to 
battle with you, pioneering with you and helping you to get the results you 
desire. Let’s all go along together. Let’s make 1943 a bigger year than ever. 

One other matter. In this effort to build up a third labor movement in 
this country attempts at invasion are going on. It is my opinion that where 
we find that happening the regional director of CIO should be privileged to 
call upon each international union which is organized in that territory for 
those organizers to unite and drive the invader out of the jurisdiction. That’s 
the way to handle that situation. 

DELEGATE WAGNER, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers: 
I just want to briefly introduce our organization, which is, as you know, 
the most recent addition to the CIO—the United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. This organization, as you know, stems from that 
Hitler orgy that John had last May and early in June in Washington, when 
he sent out his Gestapo to gather in his larvae, and in the process they 
kicked over a few rocks and brought along one they found there. Well, at 
this meeting I had the rare privilege of being one of the goons, so-called, 
at that time, of John Lewis’, and took part in it up until June 1, and as 
you know, prior to that the reprehensible action that had been taken against 
President Philip Murray. I want you all to understand that the organiza- 
tion is not an outgrowth of a casual revolt. It is truly an organization that 
was brought about by the resentment of the members of District 50 because 
of the dictatorship that they had been subjected to for the past five years 
prior to that time, as well as the action against the man that they really 
had consideration for and whom they loved. So the organization, of course, 
came into being and our problem today is that our organizational activities 
are in double jeopardy, so to speak, because we are not opposed only by our 
natural opponent, industry, but also by what is supposed to be a labor leader 
of this country. 

Now, we are faced with a problem which requires consideration and 
cooperation from the various international unions affiliated with the CIO. 
I want to tell you at the outset that we were able, wherever we had represen- 
tation, to take over the organizations that were formerly District 50. How- 
ever, we have a job to hold those organizations because of the onslaughts of 
that dictatorship. He has something like 300 organizers in District 50 today, 
which was increased from 30 when we had the organization. We were per- 
mitted to conduct our affairs only on a dime store basis, when we knew that 
there were billions in the treasury and we were not permitted to do the job. 
However, since they took over in August of 1941, the semi-annual report 
will show that for the last six months of 1941 they expended the amount 
which we were given in subsidy for the five years previous, meaning that 
we received in subsidy from the international union $294,000 in the five 
years; and in the last six months, that is, the first part of their regime, they 
expended $293,000. All told, in the five years that we had the administration 
of the organization ourselves we paid in $50,000 more than was received 
from them in subsidy to do an organizing job. 

Now, in the first six months of 1942 we find that District 50 spent 
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$507,000 in that period of time, and knowing what the problems are there, 
we are assured that money was expended in directions not organizationally, 
but in directions to disorganize. We see that on every hand. We know that 
he has got scores of people out in the locals of the United Mine Workers, 
as well as in the locals of District 50 doing nothing else but trying to build 
up the lost prestige of John Lewis. 


That is what was being done with the biggest part of that money, that 
expenditure of $507,000 in the first six months of this year. We know it can’t 
possibly be spent on organizers, because there is no such animal. He can’t 
find organizers capable of going out and doing an organizational job, but the 
kind of people that he needs and does employ are the ones that will keep him 
involved. 


We are faced with a problem that we do not minimize, and we do not 
come before you reluctantly and ask you for your support in the various sec- 
tions where our organizations are located. I know that the CIO has done a 
great deal for us and will do a great deal more from the National Office, but 
that isn’t going to be sufficient and we don’t expect them to do the job, be- 
cause we quite agree with the remarks that were made here that the job has 
got to be done out in the field and done by those of us who know how to do the 
job without having to depend on someone else. We don’t wont to be a kept 
organization, but because of the jeopardy that we are placed in we feel that 
we are justified in coming before you and asking for your support; and I am 
sure that it will be forthcoming. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair wanted to just make a few observa- 
tions before the convention votes upon this matter. The problem of organiza- 
tion is undoubtedly the biggest problem that the CIO movement has to contend 
with. At the outset I wanted to express to our field representatives scattered 
all over the nation and the officers and members of our international unions 
the appreciation of the officers of the National CIO for their organizational 
activities throughout the year 1942. We have made progress; we have made 
splendid progress. We continue to make progress from month to month. 
There is hardly a week that passes by but that some new organization is cre- 
ated, local industrial union council, or some new local organization to be 
attached to an old international union. The crusade is still on. Work is still 
being done. CIO, as I understand it, is primarily an organizing body. Its 
functions in life are devoted substantially to the organization of the unorgan- 
ized. That has been our duty since the union was originally established in 
the fall of 1935. In the past seven years we have builded some mighty unions, 
and in the building of those unions we have improved the lot, improved the 
conditions of millions of men and women. I can’t begin to appraise in this 
convention the material benefits that have accrued to the countless thousands 
of workers throughout the United States of America because of your activities. 
It is sufficient for me to say that this organization has definitely, during the 
past few years, established for workers in the United States of America a 
higher standard of living. It has improved the conditions of workers in every 
industry, organized and unorganized. It has afforded temporarily protection 
to the millions of wage earners scattered all over this great country. 


I wonder if we ever took time out in our own meetings, yes, in our own 
homes, to estimate the real value of this union to the workers of this country. 
Have we ever pondered over it? Have we ever thought of the wage negotia- 
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tions that your organizations have gone through during the past years? How 
you have increased their wages, improved their conditions of employment, 
shortened their hours of labor, afforded them security, as far as their jobs are 
concerned? Have we as an organization ever attempted to estimate the 
countless agencies that have been created by our organization for the protec- 
tion of American workers ? 

It is conservatively estimated that there are approximately 100,000 griev- 
ance committees functioning for workers in American industry today that 
were not in existence seven years ago. Thousands upon thousands of new 
collective bargaining contracts have been negotiated in industry, in manufac- 
turing establishments, in business enterprises, where there was no collec- 
tive bargaining a few years ago. Do we ever give realization to the value of 
these organizations that have been created for the protection of our people, 
to the kind of services that have been rendered workers and the country in 
the performance of those duties? Why, right while this convention is in 
session, right at this moment, thousands of stewards and grievance committee- 
men, using the machinery of our collective bargaining contracts, are adjusting 
disputes for American wage earners whose disputes were not being adjusted 
just a few short years ago. 

Yes, we have been doing a job for which I believe the nation is thankful, 
and I am quite sure American labor is thankful. But I don’t think that we 
have really done the job that ought to be done. It is true, as speakers have 
said, that we are opening up the South, that we are going in places in the 
South where there never was any organization before. That is true. I think 
it is safe for me to say that almost every major industry in the South has 
been organized in some fashion or other by CIO unions within the past several 
years, but we haven’t started this job of organizing as yet. This job is just 
beginning, and it is to you, all of you in this convention, that America is look- 
ing to complete this job of organizing the unorganized workers of the United 
States of America. We devoted a considerable amount of our time to a dis- 
cussion of the kind of services that the trade union movement might be able 
to render America, and perhaps the universe at the end of the war. The 
more organization you have in the United States when this war ends, the 
greater the service your movement will be able to render your nation and 
also the United Nations. 

The slogan of this convention should therefore be, “Join the union and 
help your country win the war.” It is important that every unorganized worker 
in the United States be provided the opportunity of embracing our CIO organi- 
zations, and to provide that opportunity it becomes doubly important that the 
agents of this organization get out and meet the workers and tell them what 
organization is really going to mean to them for the duration of the war and @ 
after the war is over. We are going to have a struggle, a struggle during 
the war, a-struggle in many instances to maintain organization. 

There are a number of people in this country—and that is evidenced by 
what is going on in the Federal Congress—who are hell bent upon the destruc- 
tion of the trade union movement in the United States of America. Witness 4 
the mad desire of a lot of unthinking legislators to enact the emasculatory 
legislation, designed to destroy the National Labor Relations Act. Witness 
the drive that has been put under way in recent weeks to regiment labor in 
the United States without giving that problem any intelligent consideration. 

Witness the laxity of certain of our federal agencies to apply in the meantime 
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systems of democratic rationing intended to give to the population an equality 
of treatment in the consumption of consumer goods. Witness the obvious 
inability of our federal agencies, or unwillingness, to apply a universal sys- 
tem of price fixing calculated to protect the interests of American workers; 
and while those things are going on we do not see too many men arise upon 
the floor of the Federal Congress to insist that if wages are going to be uni- 
versally stabilized, if manpower in any way is going to be regulated and labor 
frozen, that sufficient safeguards should be afforded the average citizens here 
in the United States of America to assure him his right to live in this country 
of ours while the war is going on, his right to get food—food to sustain him 
to produce the goods necessary to the winning of the war. These are problems 
which attach themselves to the question of organization, the organization of 
the unorganized. If labor maintains a spirit of indifference to those problems 
and refrains from the constant aggressive, militant attitude of organizing the 
unorganized, then you will not only fail to organize but you might as well lose 
many of the gains that you have acquired for yourselves in this country in 


recent years. 


You have a job to do. We all have a job to do in this man’s country. 
That job, as I understand it, is one primarily of winning the war, but I can’t 
see how labor in the United States can make the right kind of a contribution 
to winning the war unless labor has a mighty labor movement to make that 
organized contribution to the country. So here under this resolution provision 
is made for you and me and all of us to keep up front in this work of organ- 
izing the unorganized in this country. A couple of weeks ago I had an op- 
portunity to participate in a meeting of very distinguished and outstanding 
Americans, among them some outstanding representatives of government, and 
when the meeting opened one very outstanding leader in government rose to 
his feet and said, “I think the first thing this meeting should consider is uni- 
versal conscription of labor in the United States of America. I think the time 
has come when men and women should be frozen to their jobs.” That man 
was quite conscientious about that; he believed he was right. I thereupon 
asked him if he thought there should be a system of universal price ceilings 
to protect the interests of labor in this country. He said, ‘“‘Well, I had thought 
of that but I haven’t given too much thought to its practical application.” I 
ask him if he had given any consideration to the problem of universal demo- 
cratic rationing of those goods that you and I must consume during the war. 
He said no, he hadn’t given too much thought to that. Then I asked this dis- 
tinguished gentleman if he had given any consideration to the tax problem, 
one which vexes American labor. No, he hadn’t given too much thought to 
that. I said ,““Would you deprive labor in the United States of its unquestioned 
right to organize, the right of self-organization, the right to exercise the 
usages of the National Labor Relations Act for the determination of their 
competence in the field of collective bargaining?” He hadn’t thought of that. 
He hadn’t thought of any of these things, but he had thought of one thing, and 
that one thing was universal conscription and regimentation of American labor. 
He had thought of nothing else. That was easy, that required no argument. 
According to this distinguished gentleman it was useless to argue about things 
like that. Wages must be frozen, labor must be conscripted, and there shall 
not be any intelligent consideration given by government, according to this 
man, to the fundamental right of American labor that is prepared to bleed 
and to die in its efforts to help its country win this war. 
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Yes, you have a job to do in the field of organizing. Let me ask you 
international unions represented in this convention today, if after the resolu- 
tion is adopted here and you return home, it is going to be your firm purpose 
to organize and organize the unorganized? That job, in my judgment, is one 
that must be done for the protection of your rights and the protection of your 
country. 

I have always contended that American ‘labor, in the interests of its 
country, is prepared to make any kind of sacrifice, even to sacrificing its life. 
The sacrifice of food, of clothing are mere incidentals, but it is unwilling to 
yield while it is fighting a democratic war, any of those fundamental, demo- 
cratic privileges to which America has always adhered, the right of the indi- 
vidual to join a Jabor union. 


Just about two or three weeks ago we read in the American newspapers 
of the Vichy system of regimentation in France. We deplored it because there 
Hitler and Laval entered into an agreement to utilize services of human beings 
for whatever purposes they might have in mind—make them work, tie them 
to their machines and make them do their bidding. We had in the United 
States deplored that because we are all living in a democratic country, and 
we believe that where the resources of our nation, men and materials, have 
to be utilized to the utmost to win a war there should be some collective bar- 
gaining in America as to how that should be done, between the representa- 
tives of labor and the representatives of government. 

So, my friends, I bespeak your support in the months to come, and your 
continued interests in organizing the unorganized in this country of ours, 
Keep at it; don’t let up; keep organizing the unorganized, because when you 
organize the unorganized you are not only making a contribution to the 
individual who joins the union, but you are making a material contribution to 
the welfare of your community and to the welfare of your nation. 

My belief in the trade union movement is such that I don’t think we 
should have a trade union movement in America unless that movement is pre- 
pared to render a service to its people and to its country. That is of prime 
importance to the organized labor movement of America, to use their services 
collectively in the furtherance of our national interests during this period of 
world-wide distress and emergency. 

So I plead with you not to become involved in jurisdictional disputes with 
anybody while you are organizing, not to transgress any man’s so-called 
province in the performance of this work, but to go out into these fields and 
organize any unorganized workers where they may be brought within your 
fold, and encourage them to build greater, bigger and more influential, demo- 
cratically controlled and operated trade unions for the workers of the United 
States of America. 

That concludes anything I may have to say with reference to this subject 
at this moment. It is all important—all important in the settlement of many 
internal questions. Speakers have referred to acts of racial discrimination. 
I have always contended that the best way to approach the solution of the 
problem of racial discrimination is through the establishment of bona fide 
trade unions that will afford the Negroes and other minority groups the kind 
of protection they are entitled to in American industry. I have consistently 
advocated that. Why? Some speakers have said that we have got to mani- 
fest a greater interest in organization today because we are going to bring 
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millions of women into American industry. That is true. But, let me propose 
this question. Under what conditions are women workers coming into Ameri- 
can industry during this war? There is hardly an outstanding CIO col- 
lective bargaining contract anywhere in the United States of America that 
does not contain a provision in that contract which in substance states that 
women shall receive like pay for like work. Who rendered this great service 
to the women of America? ‘Would it have come to them without organiza- 
tion? Would a benevolent and paternalistic government have given it to them 
without the trade union movement in this country? I know how it came 
about. Eighteen months ago in your own councils, in meetings of our Execu- 
tive Board and our Executive Committee, we made a declaration of national 
policy that every international union should require management and industry 
to treat women workers in American industry as they treat men. We carried 
that further. We not only incorporated it in our collective bargaining con- 
tracts, but to acquire a legal determination of women’s status in American 
industry, we took that kind of a case to the War Labor Board and we said to 
the government, through the medium of the War Labor Board, what are you 
going to do about this? If you are going to register some 40,000,000 women 
in the United States to attempt to secure information concerning their avail- 
ability for work in American industry, and you put a great many of those 
women into industry, then, Mr. War Labor Board, what are you going to do 
about protecting the rights of these women when they go into industry? 

Such a case was brought to the attention of the National War Labor 
Board only recently, and the War Labor Board in rendering its decision, gave 
to women exactly the same treatment they are giving to men. There was your 
decision rendered by the National War Labor Board, the precedent being 
established and women’s rights being recognized, but only recognized after 
your organization, after your trade union movement made the fight on the 
collective bargaining front to protect the rights of the American women wage 
earners. 

Will you not, therefore, go out and tell the women who are coming into 
industry that the unions of this country won this recognition for them? I am 
quite sure, definitely so, I should say, that the women wage earners will 
respond to the clarion call of the trade union movement, that they will em- 
brace this movement of ours and that they will hail with acclaim the great 
work that this splendid organization has done for women workers and men 
workers all over America since it was originally instituted. 

We have many things to be proud of. Don’t let anyone say to you that 
because there is a war on we cannot organize. There still is a National Labor 
Relations Act. There is still left the right of self-organization. We still 
exercise the right as free citizens, living in a democratic country, to appeal 
to our friends to join the trade union movement. We are solicitous of the 
welfare of labor, and we are equally solicitous of the welfare of our country, 
and we really believe that the larger the labor movement, the quicker the 
victory and the safer the interests of the people and the interests of the nation 
after the war is over. 

So I express to you again my appreciation for the great interest that you 
have manifested in this organizing work during the past year, but I ask you 
now to redouble these efforts, and when the convention is over go out and 
work harder, work more hours, put more effort and more energy into it and 
bring more people into this labor movement, because when you do so you are 
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not only winning the benefit for the people themselves, but you are insuring 
the safety of your nation. 


I thank you. 

Now the question recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Those favoring the motion will please say “aye.” Contrary minded, 
“no.” The “ayes” have it and it is so ordered. 

Mr. C. J. Golden in the chair. 

The report of the committee was continued, as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 4 
Labor Unity 


WHEREAS, unity of program and action on the part of the entire labor 
movement is indispensable for an all-out war effort to defeat Hitlerism. 

An unprecedented degree of working unity has already been achieved by 
the AFL and CIO, particularly through the Combined Labor Victory Com- 
mittee Joint AFL-CIO committees have been already established in many 
federal agencies and in many cities and states, particularly in connection 
with the recent elections. 

Committees have been appointed by the AFL and CIO to initiate discus- 
sions on the possibility of establishing labor unity; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations, in convention 
assembled, commends the members of the Combined Labor Victory Com- 
mittee and suggests that this committee be broadened to include the Railway 
labor committees in all cities and states dedicated to the promotion of the 
war effort; and 

We express our support and confidence in the committees representing 
the CIO and AFL to bring forward a fair and equitable program for the 
establishment of a unified labor movement dedicated to the winning of the 
war and the promotion of the basic and democratic interests of the working 
men and women of America. To achieve this goal, the following principles 
must be recognized: 

(1) Unity requires the maintenance and extension of the gains that the 
CIO has won for the workers through industrial organization in the basic war 
production industries. Sacrifice of these gains would aid the enemy, since 
victory depends on the strength of organized labor. All members in all unions 
shall be protected and any steps taken must receive the democratic approval 
of the membership involved. Unity should assure that all forms and practices 
of racial discrimination within unions be abolished. 

(2) Unity need not wait on the solution of jurisdictional disputes between 
the various affiliates of the American labor movement. These are matters 
that can be resolved within a unified national labor movement. 

‘ (3) Nothing shall be permitted to weaken or destroy the present work- 
ing unity that we have achieved on all measures necessary to wage an 
offensive war against our enemies by mobilizing all our resources for all-out 
prosecution of the war. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded. 
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CHAIRMAN GOLDEN: I want to recognize Delegate Hillman, who 
wishes to speak on the report. 


DELEGATE HILLMAN, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: I have waited 
for the last two days to participate in the discussion on this resolution. I 
believe it is important, first of all, that the record of the position of CIO on 
labor unity should be made quite clear. I don’t believe that we have always 
presented our case in a way to make the position of CIO really understood 
on this important subject matter. , 

Remember that the organization of CIO came because we found no way 
of organizing the millions and millions of unorganized workers in the mass 
production industries under the old structure of the American Federation of 
Labor. A real effort was made at the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1935 to expand our organizational activities, and I can say to you 
that there was not at that time, and as far as I know there was not at any 
other time, any intention of merely forming a dual organization. Our purpose 
was to organize, to bring organization especially to those basic industries 
that were completely under the control of monopoly. 

I am one of the few people, together with Mr. Murray and Mr. Lewis, 
who is no longer with us, who can tell the story of how we approached the 
problem of unity. Let me say to you that some time in July or August of 
1937, prior to the first CIO conference in Atlantic City, I discussed the matter 
with the then chairman of the CIO, Mr. John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis and I 
agreed that a proposal for unity should be made to the AFL before taking 
steps for the permanent organization of CIO. 

Mr. Lewis suggested that I raise the question at the conference that 
was to be called, if my memory is correct, in September, 1937, in Atlantic 
City. Representatives of the CIO convened one evening before the sessions 
and I proposed that before we proceeded with organization, we should extend 
an invitation to the American Federation of Labor, at that time in convention, 
to open negotiations for unity. The Atlantic City conference unanimously 
adopted this proposal and the American Federation of Labor, in convention, 
was asked to meet with us. Thus, the first peace negotiations were undertaken 
on the initiative of CIO. 

I participated in the early stages of those conferences. Illness kept me 
from attending subsequent sessions. But a report on the negotiations was 
made at the convention in Pittsburgh, the First Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the record is there. 

Upon my recovery, I again discussed the matter with Mr. Lewis, then 
the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, because of con- 
flicting reports as to the responsibility for the breakdown of those negotia- 
tions. I asked Mr. Lewis as man to man, “John, are you for or against unity?” 
And he again assured me that under proper conditions he would support nego- 
tiations for bringing unity in the labor movement. 

We reopened negotiations. The conferees for the CIO, as you know, 
were President Philip Murray, Mr. Lewis and myself, meeting four representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor. Several meetings were held. 
After a meeting in the Fall of 1938, during the stoppage of work in the soft 
coal fields, Mr. Lewis recessed the conferences and did not reconvene them, 
in spite of the requests of at least one member of the committee. 

Let me say to the convention that in all of these conferences, as far as 
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I know, there were no differences between Phil Murray and Sidney Hillman— 
not one that I know of. Well, it is a matter of public record that I disagreed 
with the then president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It ap- 
peared to me that Mr. Lewis had a change of heart. I understand since that 
time another change of heart has occurred. I am just holding to my original 
position. 

I believed all the time in the possibility of unity, particularly after the 
tremendous success that the Congress of Industrial Organizations had in 
bringing millions and millions of men and women workers into the labor 
movement—and not into the Congress of Industrial Organizations alone. The 
CIO was also responsible for a wave of organization benefiting other organi- 
zations almost to the same degree. We owe apologies to no one for what 
we have accomplished. We can truthfully say that the CIO has been re- 
sponsible for the greatest and most successful organizing effort in history. 


All of us believe, of course, that a divided labor movement gives an 
opportunity to our enemies. Let’s discuss it in a spirit of frankness. 


Differences? Yes, we can adjust them in debate. I am disturbed by 
those who are indulging in whispering campaigns—the rumor mongers who 
are saying that CIO is not really interested in unity. They are doing a great 
disservice to America and to labor. 

We in CIO have always been honest with ourselves and with others. We 
have always stated our position fully and frankly. Why am I raising the 
question of unity now? Not because I believe the whispering campaign, but 
because I want to bring to you, if it is possible, the urgency of the situation. 
We are all interested in winning the war, but sometimes I wonder whether 
we realize the urgency of the moment. Sometimes I wonder whether we 
fully understand what kind of a struggle we are engaged in. Fortunately, we 
haven’t yet heard the bombers coming over our cities, bringing the war to 
our doorstep. Our boys who are today fighting and dying in the Solomons 
Islands and in North Africa still seem a little too far from us and our daily 
lives to impress us with the full urgency of the moment. Yet we must make 
ourselves understand what we are up against, so that we will wholly dedicate 
ourselves to the task of winning the war—completely without any delay. 

We are paying a big price for our former lack of appreciation of the 
forces we were up against. We are fortunate that today—in contrast to 
labor’s position in the last war—we have a strong, vital and growing labor 
movement. The progress which we have so far recorded, both on the pro- 
duction front and in every other phase of the war effort, would have been 
impossible without a strong labor movement. 

What does a divided labor movement do to our effort today? Delegates, 
I am conscious of the progress that has been made and I know that President 
Murray has done much to bring labor together, not merely through the Vic- 
tory Committee but in many other ways. A great deal has been done, but 
let’s be honest with ourselves—it is not enough, it is “ersatz,” substitution. 
We are not registering labor’s maximum contribution to the war effort, and 
we will not until we have a fully united movement. 

This convention will be long remembered as one in which the representa- 
tives of five million working men and women met and hammered out a great 
constructive program to speed our war effort and point the way to victory. 
Yet how much more powerful and significant this convention would have been 
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had we here spoken for a united labor movement embracing all of the eleven 
million organized workers of the country! 


The War Production Board is not doing the job it ought to do. It is not 
doing it, primarily, because labor has not been given a place of authority in 
the program. Oh, yes, Brother Murray explained to you that they were 
perfectly willing to give us some desks and titles—without authority. That 
offer does not interest labor. Labor has asked for and is entitled to have 
positions of real executive and administrative responsibility on a parity with 
industry. 


The problem of production in wartime is primarily a problem of labor. 
Management, of course, has an important, vital contribution to make, and I 
know a number of fine industrialists in Washington who are helping to make 
that contribution. Yet it is also true that the country could spare a number 
of the gentlemen from industry who are in Washington today, making their 
contribution to the housing shortage there. 


I say to you that the proper representation of labor will be brought 
about more easily with a united labor movement. There is no question but 
that too many people play the division of labor against labor, and, of course, 
in this war emergency, against the country. 


We have heard much about the strategists sitting in their swivel chairs 
and advising the military what to do about carrying on the war. If there is 
one place where we are cursed with an over-abundance of so-called experts, 
it is in the field of labor. Everybody in Washington uses his spare time to 
work up a labor policy. Even my good friend Jerry Land, with a really big 
shipping job on his hands, finds time to advise on labor policies. 


Remember this: War cannot wait. We cannot afford to delay. 

Those who would rather see the war last another year than permit labor 
to participate in the war effort are benefiting by the division in the labor 
movement. 

No one can speak of labor as if this is not labor’s war. We want to win 
this war, not to lose it—and we are going to win it. But we want to win it 
quickly and not with an appeaser’s peace. We must win it without conferences 
with Hitler and Mussolini and their fellow thugs. 

By his first utterance here on behalf of the membership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, President Murray gave an unequivocal pledge 
that we all stand back of our Commander-in-Chief 100 percent. We are not 
trading; we are not bargaining! We are not saying, if you do this, we will 
give you greater effort. But we say to some gentlemen, this is our war, the 
war of all our people. We are fighting it. Many members of our families are 
on the battlefront. Many of you here will yourselves be in the front lines 
in a few months. 

Winning this war is labor’s primary job and we propose to do it. Yet 
labor cannot make its full contribution so long as we remain divided. 

Delegates, you have a resolution before you on international labor unity, 
and of course, I know you will vote for it. But the indictment against labor 
today is that in 1942 we are still discussing ways and means of uniting labor 
of the United Nations—we haven’t yet done it. It is my conviction that with 
a united labor movement, we would have seen labor of all of these nations 
in conference either in London or here or somewhere else months ago. 
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How about the Americas? You know the millions and millions of dollars 
that are being spent by all the fascist nations to finance fifth column move- 
ments among our neighbors to the South. Labor represents the true anti- 
fascist force of these countries. Yet we are still talking, Brother Carey and 
some representatives of the American Federation of Labor, about calling a 
conference of the labor organizations of the Americas. 


I know it is easy to find fault with others, but let us take stock of our- 
selves. We must have labor unity, national and international, to win the 
war. We must also have it to make our voices heard at the conference where 
the post-war agreements will be drawn. 


The delegate from Great Britain, my good friend Roberts, made a bril- 
liant address to this convention, calling attention to the need for labor unity 
to assure a people’s peace. 


Those of us who were old enough to participate in the last war know that 
many fine promises about the peace were made by Mr. Lloyd George, Presi- 
dent Wilson and others. But the peace did not live up to these promises. To 
make a peace that will give us lasting security, there must be full participa- 
tion by labor—all labor of the United Nations, China, India, Russia, and those 
other lands which are today under the iron heel of the tyrant. I say if we 
really want the kind of peace so splendidly pictured by Senator Pepper, which 
will not betray the generations to come, then labor unity is necessary to 
assure it. 


Gentlemen, remember last Tuesday a week ago. Yes, we are all united 
to win the war, of course. That is correct, but a number of those who were 
elected last Tuesday have entirely different ideas about what kind of a peace 
we ought to have, and part of the responsibility for what happened then lies 
at the door of a divided labor movement. Consider what we will face when 
this war is over. We will have 30,000,000 people, or maybe even more, return- 
ing from the battlefield, from the armed services and from war industries. 
There will have to be a re-conversion to a civilian economy. We must avoid 
the disaster that followed our failure to solve this problem after the last war. 
We must give employment and security to these 30,000,000. But we will have 
30,000,000 people idle, if, in the face of a divided labor movement, some gen- 
tlemen in and out of Congress, say, “Now is our time,” and can get away 
with it. 

Everybody is for labor peace, in principle. But some say it can’t be done. 


I have had no conferences with the American Federation of Labor leader- 
ship on the subject matter. I don’t know what Big Bill or Little Bill think 
about it and I haven’t seen either Big John or Little John for a long time, 
but I had the responsibility in 1940 to represent labor in government. I can 
say from my experience, that even in the early days of the defense program, 
the American Federation of Labor and the CIO membership got together for 
the great objective. I refuse to accept the statement that our enemies are 
the membership of the American Federation of Labor. That is not true. 
You know that. 

I cannot, of course, speak for the AFL. I am speaking as a delegate to 
this convention. But you and I know that labor wants unity, the kind of 
unity that will safeguard our gains. We also know that to destroy the gains 
of labor would be to sabotage the war effort. 
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It is possible for men of good will to meet and agree if based appreciate 
the urgency of the situation. 


They talk about regimentation. To fight this war effectively, we are 
going to be regimented more and more. In Britain consumer goods industries 
are being closed down. We are going to do it here, too, and it will affect the 
small business man and it will affect labor. It will affect the livelihood, the 
morale of our people. Is Big Business the only group to determine how this 
is to be done? These things have to be done. This is total war, and all of 
the sacrifices will be worthwhile if we get a peace that will justify the sacri- 
fices made by our armed forces and the men and women of labor, a peace that 
will realize our hope for a decent way of living. 

I am not speaking in any spirit of controversy. I speak on this question 
first of all, to nail the lie given utterances by those who are spreading rumors 
that CIO is not in earnest about unity. It is not true. Second, I want to 
bring to you and to the committee the urgency of the moment and of the 
problem which we are discussing. 

I do not need to profess my regard for the leaders of CIO. I have worked 
With them. Phil and I have worked together in harmony since the beginning 
of CIO. ‘I don’t know of any disagreements then and I don’t know of any 
disagreements that may arise in the future. They will never affect my per- 
sonal regard for the man because I know what he stands for and I know 
what a contribution he has made. The country will always be indebted to 
him because he took the leadership of CIO in the most critical period of the 
nation. 

We are all indebted to him, because under his leadership so much progress 
has been made, and because he has brought this powerful organization right 
into line with the needs of the nation. 

We have a tremendous task ahead. No sacrifice is big enough. The 
country is fortunate that, before the outbreak of war, this great labor move- 
ment had been built through our efforts. The world is fortunate in this hour 
that there is a Franklin Delano Roosevelt to give international leadership in 
this critical time. Let us give our nation and our President the support and 
stimulus of a fully united labor movement. Among us there is enough states- 
manship, vision and courage to accomplish that great task. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, at the out- 
set I should like to express to my good friend, Sidney Hillman, my apprecia- 
tion for his candor and his observations concerning the solution of the grave 
problem of labor unity. I know that the words he said to this convention pour 
to you from the depths of his very soul. They reflect the sincere convictions 
of a man who has lived with this problem just like the rest of us have lived 
with it. 

Personally I know of no individual in the United States who is more 
anxious to acquire for the workers of this country a united labor movement, 
and I have felt that way for a considerable period of time before the war 
and since war started. In the past two years I have attempted, with your 
sanction, to develop a friendly relationship between the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor and the membership of our many CIO or- 
ganizations. I have also endeavored through whatever influences I may pos- 
sess to develop a more friendly relationship between the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor and the leadership of the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations. I have carried that sort of message to our people in the 
meetings; I have addressed communications to our membership throughout 
the country, asking that they work with the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor in labor-management committees, in the field of produc- 
tion, and in many other ways intended to be helpful to both labor movements, 
and at the same time to be helpful to the country. My intimacies with the 
problem of unity are such that I believe I can talk more intelligently about it 
than most people can. I have endeavored to canvass the thinking of the lead- 
ers of all the organizations affiliated with the CIO. 


It isn’t for me to recount here the difficulties confronting both the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the CIO in the perfection of the type of unity 
calculated to build a better and a stronger labor movement in the United 
States of America. So that conferees representing the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, particularly in peace negotiations, must necessarily al- 
ways think in terms of what kind of peace we are going to negotiate, and if 
peace is negotiated, what kind of an effect it will have upon the morale of the 
workers in the United States of America? Will it strengthen the trade union 
movement? Will it increase membership? Will it give cause for national 
joy and will the burst of enthusiasm trailing in the wake of such a peace 
result in larger membership in each of the international Unions affected by 
such a peace? 

What mechanism will be provided in the peace arrangements to protect 
the integrity, the standing of the individual and the organization with which 
he is affiliated? 

Will the American Federation of Labor recant from some of its positions 
which it has taken with respect to industrial unionism, or will it still insist 
that while they recognize industrial unionism they do believe that in many of 
the basic industries there should be collective bargaining between the repre- 
sentatives of the craft international unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the leaders of the industrial unions associated with the 
CIO to determine the actual lines of demarcation, the lines of jurisdiction be- 
yond which no organization might go. 

A discussion of those problems is technical in nature, not readily under- 
standable in the public mind because the public manifests no particular inter- 
est in them; but they are important, tremendously so, in the minds of the 
workers affected by those decisions. 

Has this so-called split between the American Federation of Labor and 
CIO retarded the war effort? Has it helped the war effort? How do the 
workers of the United States feel about that ? 

Has the government of this country of ours received greater support 
through the spirit of the militancy manifested by the membership of CIO in « 
the war effort than the government would have received had these organiza- 
tions been affiliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

Will peace, which may swallow up the CIO, help the morale of the mem- 
bers of the CIO organization to the point where it will result in them giving 4 
greater and greater effort and production to the national war effort ? 

Underlying the problem of that national labor unity, therefore, is this 
great big question as to what—No. 1, what kind of a contribution will labor 
unity make to the well-being of the wage earners of America and to the war 
effort itself. Someone here the other: day said that the CIO organizations, 
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all of them, had done more than any other agency in the United States of 
America to expedite the delivery of supplies to our soldiers and to our armed 
forces and to our allied nations. Will a labor unity result in greater expedi- 
tion, quicker delivery? Will labor unity settle the jurisdictional problems 
that are harassing the international unions now affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor? ‘ 


Certainly there have been no strikes of a jurisdictional nature between 
the American Federation of Labor and CIO within recent months. I think 
that the country does not know, and if it doesn’t it should know that the 
CIO has made an offer to the President of the United States of America 
and to the American Federation of Labor that they are willing to have media- 
tion, conciliation and arbitration of all jurisdictional matters between these 
two organizations for the duration of the war, with the avowed understanding 
that under no circumstances shall anything occur to impede the production of 
war materials or interrupt the continuity and free flow of the production of all 
needed goods essential to speed the victory. When we think in terms of na- 
tional labor unity and its relationship to the war effort we must necessarily 
give consideration to those very important factors. 

When we go into the larger realm of this situation, we must consider this: 
will this so-called divided labor movement in the United States leave labor in a 
position of frustration at the end of the war so that it cannot give vocal sup- 
port to the making of a new world, a free world and a more democratic 
world after the war is over? These are problems that I envisage as a re- 
sponsible leader of this movement. I am not prepared today to make answer 
to that phase of the situation because I do not know what attitude the 
American Federation of Labor is going to assume with regard to that par- 
ticular phase of the situation. I do know that this convention since last 
Monday has adopted some 15 or 16 very important resolutions, all of which 
reflect the thinking of millions and millions of this organization, most of them 
having to do with the part that this organization of ours is going to play 
in the winning of the war. Others have to do with the part that the labor 
movement is going to play in this organization of the unorganized. When we 
discuss the problem of national labor unity is it assumed that the American 
Federation of Labor will accept the very definite war program of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, or the CIO will accept the American Feder- 
ation of Labor’s war program? When you discuss unity you can dwell in the 
realms of glittering generalities and idle platitudes for weeks, nay months, but 
eventually when you reach the unity conference table you are required there 
to face the actual realities involved in negotiations. There you meet the 
fellow across the conference table. 

I have addressed a letter to the American Federation of Labor for the 
purpose of ascertaining what that fellow was thinking about. I am going 
into conference with him in good faith, so help me God, in good faith. But I 
shall not, in a mad desire to effectuate peace, tear the rock from under the 
labor movement upon which it was built. These are matters that will neces- 
sarily require our attention. It is all very well for many of our people 
throughout the United States to talk about peace, but Worth Lowery out in 
the Northwest, tells me that Bill Hutcheson is a very difficult man to talk 
peace with. The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers apprehend 
some difficulties in the perfection of agreements with the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. I still have the same concern about the jurisdic- 
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tional boundaries of the Steelworkers. I can remember rather distinctly the 
conferees in the last meeting in the city of New York in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1939, stating that if we had an industrial organization in the steel industry, 
eventually Phil Murray would have to meet the leaders of the metal trades 
unions and other unions in the American Federation of Labor to arrive at 
agreements as to where my jurisdictional boundaries should be. 

The 650,000 members of the Steelworkers who are today affiliated with 
this great organization are living in peace. They have one union, and that 
one union is negotiating their collective bargaining contracts for them. They 
do not want the officers of their organization to negotiate agreements with the 
American Federation of Labor that will agitate jurisdictional difficulties 
with that union. They have none at the moment, but they apprehend inter- 
nal jurisdictional difficulties with certain of the international unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, unless the peace so arrived at with the Ameri- 
can Federation guarantees the integrity of each of the members of that 
organization now affiliated with the United Steelworkers of America. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers say to me—and I 
assume they are speaking for their membership—that they may have the 
same kind of difficulty, the same kind of problems to meet unless the agree- 
ment, if and when reached, provides that that international union will con- 
tinue the assumption of its jurisdiction over the people that it now has in its 
organization. They want to solve old problems, they do not want to create 
new problems. Many of these organizations are fearful lest their negotia- 
tors conclude agreements that will cause division and dissension within the 
ranks of existing CIO international unions, and division of that description 
at this time, while the war is on would undoubtedly be more injurious to the 
war effort than our very sincere and wholesome attempts which are now under 
way to develop better relationships between the rank and file of the AFL 
unions and the CIO unions and a better relationship between the leaders, the 
top leaders of the American Federation of Labor and the CIO. 

Paraphrasing what Senator Pepper said the other day, I would not like 
to look into the eye of a dying American soldier in North Africa and say to 
him that I had just concluded an agreement with the American Federation 
of Labor that has resulted in industrial chaos and dissension and has inter- 
rupted the free flow of goods that he needs to save his life. Unity conferences 
at this very critical period in the history of a nation involve more things 
than the mere discussion of organic unity or the perfection of one labor move- 
ment in America. It had its ramifications two years ago; it has more today, 
it may definitely have more serious repercussions unless these agreements 
in the first instance protect the integrity of the individual as a member of a 
labor organization, protect his right to live and protect his country in every 
single, solitary detail, seeing to it that nothing is done that might materially 
or in a minor way interfere with the successful operation of the war effort of 
American labor. 


I should like this convention to know that there is no member of any 
organization in this country that has spent more sleepless nights than I have 
thinking about how a constructive peace could be effectuated, by which Amer- 
ican labor would derive benefits and our country would be materially assisted. 
I am going into these conferences hoping and praying to God that we can 
arrive at a constructive unity, a unity that will be helpful to labor, a unity 
that will be helpful to our country. I am approaching the peace conference 
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affirmatively, not as an obstructionist, but as an officer of this organization, 
giving due consideration to all of the factors, all of the factors involved in 
the perfection of a constructive peace between the two major labor organiza- 


tions. 

Personally I decry the attitude of the American Federation of Labor in 
the recent meetings that its officers had with Sir Walter Citrine. I do not 
think their attitude in that situation was in any way helpful. There they told 
Mr. Citrine that if he and the Executive Committee of the Trades Congress 
of the United Kingdom entered into an agreement wherein the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations would be privileged to discuss in any official way 
with the officers of the British trade union movement our unified thinking in 
promotion of the war effort, or our joint consideration of matters affecting 
post-war problems, that they, the American Federation of Labor, would dis- 
affiliate themselves from the Trades Union Congress, they would have nothing 
to do with the British trade union movement, they would walk out because 
they did not want the Congress of Industrial Organizations to be in any way 
represented in official conversations with the leaders of the British Trades 
Union Congress. And they sent Mr. Citrine back to England with that piece 
of paper to inform his committee accordingly. They held that axe over the 
heads of British workers and the British trade union movement. They did so 
with the absolute, positive knowledge that the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations would not only prepare to cooperate with Britain in its war effort, but 
that it was also cooperating to the fullest extent with the President of the 
United States and the government of our country in the conduct of its national 
war effort. 

That was the attitude of the Federation of Labor only a few weeks ago. 
There were no evidences of a clamor for labor unity there. There their public 
expressions were about as follows: “These unions can have peace when they 
come back into the American Federation of Labor under the conditions and 
terms set forth by the Executive Council of that organization.” If that is the 
kind of a peace that the American Federation of Labor is thinking about, 
if that is the kind of a peace that its delegates gave its committees to talk 
about, then better for this country that there never be any peace conferences, 
at least under conditions such as they are. 


There must needs be a meeting of minds, and that meeting of minds can 
only be brought about by men who are willing to meet in the spirit of absolute 
fairness, dealing with each other upon a basis of complete equality, recog- 
nizing the other’s rights and upon the basis of intelligent, constructive dis- 
cussion proceeding toward the perfection of an orderly, intelligent agreement 
designed to help all of labor in America, and America particularly. 


I warn the American Federation of Labor that if it is its purpose to 
hew to its age-old habits, then no success can attend a peace conference. They 
must needs meet these newer conditions and recognize now, if they have never 
recognized it before, that there is another labor movement in the United States 
of America. 

My good friends, I am told by members of the War Labor Board that 
over 80 percent of all the cases presented to that war agency emanate from 
CIO organizations. Now, that indicates something. It indicates something 
that has been emphasized at various times during the course of this convention, 
and that is this, that 80 percent of that great war agency’s business in the 
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federal government is being done with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and its various affiliates. What additional meaning has that? Simply 
this, that it is these organizations represented in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations that work in the real vital war industries. It is these organ- 
izations that have got to prosecute the war effort, get the tanks and the plows 
and the guns and the shells out, man the ships and deliver the goods to every 
country affected by this global war. And at this stage of our career any unity 
committee representing the CIO is confronted with the fact that one prob- 
lem constantly lies before us. I should like the American Federation of Labor 
to recognize that and see to it that in the course of our discussions or in the 
perfection of our agreements, if an agreement can be arrived at, that some- 
thing shall be done. 

Good Americans, I know, will not do anything to impair the war effort, 
and I .am quite sure that the leaders of the American Federation of Labor, 
under these circumstances, will not blind themselves to the needs of the situa- 
tion now confronting our country and now confronting the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Here in this convention are the people who represent 
the workers that are keeping this war in motion. It shall not be my purpose 
to do anything in the course of our conversations with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to impair the efficiency of a CIO organization in the work 
that it is now doing to help its country win a war. The winning of this war, as 
Sidney Hillman has said, is paramount. It is the biggest thing that we have 
to do. We must not therefore rush blindly into a negotiation that, when it is 
all over, will result in the impairment of the efficiencies that have made them- 
selves so manifest in CIO labor organizations since the beginning of the 
present war. 

Do you get what I mean? Unity conferences must not transcend in im- 
portance the desperate needs of our country to win this war. If unity is going 
to expedite the winning of the war, if unity is going to build a bigger and 
better labor movement, then he who would stand in the way of unity would 
be nothing but an ordinary damn fool. That, my friends, reflects my attitude. 
I enter these conferences when they come with not the slightest bit of ani- 
mosity in my being, none whatever. I bear no personal animosity toward a 
single leader of the American Federation of Labor. I bear no animosity toward 
a single member of a union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
I seek no power as a labor official. I hope that I am neither selfish nor vain. 
I trust that God will give me the sense and the wisdom and the courage to 
subordinate my position, whatever it may be in life, to the well-being of the 
community and the millions of workers dependent upon this great labor move- 
ment. These issues rise way, ’way mountains above personalities. They are 
certainly much bigger than I am, and I hope much bigger than any other 
officer of any labor union in this country. The vital needs of this situation are 
the needs of the workers and their wives and their dependents, and are the 
needs of this great country that we all love so. So, I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss in great detail at this time a number of other very important factors that 
directly relate themselves to the question of labor unity. I will content myself 
with what I have said to you now, and live and hope and pray that God may, 
in His infinite wisdom, guide the people who participate in these deliberations 
toward the perfection of an understanding, at least, that our country and 
its people may derive benefits therefrom. 

I thank you. 
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CHAIRMAN GOLDEN: The question recurs on the motion to adopt the 
committee’s report. Are you ready for the question? 


Several delegates called for the question. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


DELEGATE REUTHER, Auto Workers: Mr. Chairman, I want to object 
to cutting off debate on this very important subject. The Auto Workers have 
a point of view to express here which is not-in complete agreement with the 
two previous speakers, and I don’t think it is a fair proposition to cut debate 


off on this subject. 


CHAIRMAN GOLDEN: The question was called for, and I think the vote 
indicated the desire of the majority of the delegates to close the discussion. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should not want to deprive the Auto Workers 
of the right to express their convictions. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
Chairman Golden didn’t see Brother Reuther, but if he has any differences 
of opinion about this proposition, different in any way from those expressed 
by the previous speakers, get up and get to that microphone. This is a free 


forum. 


DELEGATE REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Brother Chairman 
and delegates, I appreciate the lateness of the hour, but I do believe that this 
is a subject matter which strikes the very core of every basic problem facing 
the organized workers in this country and throughout the world. 


The auto workers have discussed this problem. We feel very keenly 
about it and we believe that the need for labor unity in America is compelling, 
both from the point of view of the prosecution of the war and in assuring 
maximum contribution to the winning of the war and also in laying the 
basis for building the kind of powerful trade union movement which will 
insure that labor will have adequate representation at the peace conferences, 
so that we can be certain that while we sweat and die for the winning of the 
war, there will be the same mobilization, the same determination in mobiliz- 
ing your resources, both material and human, for the building of a better 
world after we have won the war. We believe, certainly, in entering 
the coming peace negotiations, that under no conditions can there be any 
compromising of any of the basic principles that make up the foundation 
of our great CIO movement. We believe that out of unity must come the 
kind of labor movement which will be stronger, which will be democratic 
and which will have the courage and the conviction to prosecute on the eco- 
nomic and political front that kind of an over-all program which will deal 
effectively and realistically with the basic problems facing the workers of 
our country. 

We have discussed during this convention resolutions dealing with the 
mobilization of our national resources, with total mobilization for war. If 
you were to ask the average American throughout the country if they agree 
with the basic principles around which we are fighting the war, they would 
all agree, but we have found out in trying to mobilize all our resources that 
there are certain vested interests in America who think it impossible, unless 
we destroy these vested interests, to get total mobilization. People want 
total mobilization. The people want complete national unity, but that na- 
tional unity and total mobilization has not been achieved because of the 
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vested interests of the big monopoly corporations—The American Aluminum 
Company, and the Steel Trust, and just as that is true on a national scale, 
it is true inside the labor movement, we must admit, unfortunately. 


We believe that the average rank and file, whether he be in the CIO or: 


the AFL, has a loyalty to the basic principles the same as we do, that they 
believe a democratic, progressive trade union movement is something more 
than a dues-collecting agency, that it is a movement that is dedicated to 
making the millions of workers throughout American conscious and articulate 
citizens of this democracy so that we can intelligently deal with our common 
problems. Those are the principles that every rank and file CIO and AFL 
worker believes in, and just as we can’t get national unity we haven't got 
labor unity because in the labor movement—I must be big enough to admit 
it—there are also vested interests; there are those agents in the AFL, bureau- 
crats who don’t give their membership a chance to have democracy and demo- 
cratic conventions and elect their officers democratically who are going to 
do everything they can to block labor unity because they are fearful it will 
interfere with their vested interests inside of the labor movement. And, I 
say just as we have to fight the aluminum trust, the steel trust, the oil trust, 
to get national unity and total mobilization for economy, so we must launch 
a campaign if these same forces block unity for selfish interests, we have got 
to launch a campaign to expose these people and drive them the hell out of 
the labor movement so we can get decent, legitimate unity. 


I believe, as the auto workers believe, that you can’t negotiate this kind 
of labor unity that we want unless there is a real movement, a real demon- 
stration of determination on the part of the people who work in the mills 
and the mines throughout the country and who make up the membership of 
these two great labor organizations. And so, while we believe in complete 
labor unity and while we believe that our people are going into the coming 
negotiations with a sincere desire to put forward the kind of a program that 
any honest and decent trade unionist could accept as a basis for peace and 
unity, we believe that parallel with that there has got to be some practical 
steps well taken in the field to again cement the finest possible kind of work- 
ing relationship in the membership back home in the AFL and CIO. It can 
be done. 


In the same foxholes in the Solomons there are AFL and CIO boys in 
khaki side by side. They have no jurisdictional differences. In the tanks 
crossing North Africa approaching the Axis forces are AFL and CIO people 
in the same tanks. We could get a working practical unity in the field and 
we can begin to build that, and if Phil Murray and our committee can’t work 
it out in negotiations because the vested interests are blocking it, we will 
build this pressure from below and we will push these guys out where they 
belong, on the outside of the labor movement. We feel keenly about this 
because our industry happens to he of such a nature that we are dissipating 
the largest section of our funds and our organizational energies, wearing out 
our organizers and our staff members in competing drives in aircraft plants, 
and we want to lay a practical basis upon which to meet this problem. I 
think if that is done we can get labor unity and I think the essence of real, 
* true labor leadership will be measured by our capacity to demonstrate that we 
can rise above these personal, selfish, organizational considerations and unite 
around a practical program that will make it possible to build labor unity and 
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will make it possible to build the kind of an organization to prosecute the 
war and meet the real fight that is going to face us after the war. 


I haven’t time to go into the specific steps, but I hope that at some time 
it will be possible for the CIO Board and its leadership to consider the im- 
plementation of the practical program that the Auto Workers passed by 
unanimous vote of their Executive Board, so that we can translate the desire 
for unity down to the lowest levels and cement the relationship where it is 
more important. 

I am sorry that I had to break in this way, but I believe that the pro- 
gram of the Auto Workers represents a practical and sincere, effective ap- 
proach to the problem. I think it lays the only basis that we can deal with 
the one thing that may block unity, that is dealing with the vested interests. 
I personally, and I know the Auto Workers believe that monopoly in labor, 
bureaucratic control and domination of labor groups is no better than the 
same domination and monopoly in industry, and until we clean that out we 
are not going to get labor unity and we are not going to have the kind of a 
labor movement that can deal with the basic problems that are going to be 
facing us during the war and more so after the war. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I understood that Brother Reuther was going 
to differ with the chairman. Why, no two men were in more perfect harmony 
than he and I. 

I just want to say this, that all that Brother Reuther has said is conveyed 
in the resolution under consideration by the convention, or rather the one 
that has just been passed upon. 


RESOLUTION NO. 13 
International Labor Unity 


WHEREAS, the maximum effort required of all nations in the war for 
freedom against fascism can be achieved only by the fullest cooperation of 
all the free peoples of the world. 

Because of the primary role of labor in the war, a vital measure for 
achieving this cooperation is the complete and unequivocal unity of the mil- 
lions of organized workers of the United Nations. 

The full and direct collaboration of the trade union movements of the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the other United Nations 
can help secure maximum production to win the war, strengthen the war 
policies of the United Nations for the complete victory over fascism, and as- 
sure a just and democratic peace for all people. 

The AFL proposal for British labor to act as liaison between the 
American labor movement and the Soviet labor movement and for the AFL 
to act as liaison between the British labor and the CIO and Railway labor 
unions falls far short of labor’s responsibilities in this crucial period and must 
be rejected; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention commends and reaffirms the position 
taken by President Philip Murray and the CIO Executive Board that the 
liaison arrangement proposed by the AFL is inadequate and unacceptable; 

That the CIO continue to take all necessary steps to establish interna- 
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tional labor cooperation with direct participation by the British and Soviet 
unions, the AFL, the CIO and Railway Labor, and the unions of the other 
United Nations, including our Latin American allies; and 


Pending the accomplishment of this objective, the CIO should arrange 
immediately for an exchange of information with such trade union bodies of 
the United Nations with respect to production and all other activities which 
would strengthen our common war effort through the exchange of commit- 
tees, delegations and such other channels as may be feasible. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE POTASH, Fur and Leather Workers: I know we are all 
hungry, and yet this is a very important question that deserves a few minutes’ 
discussion. We have adopted a number of resolutions at this convention that 
are establishing this as one of the most historic conventions in America. 
This resolution will add a pillar to the historic meaning of our convention. 
I believe that President Murray and the Executive Board are to be congrat- 
ulated for the magnificent statesmanship embodied in the record of the CIO on 
this vital question of international unity. 

The other day we heard the brilliant speech of Brother Bryn Roberts, of 
the British Trades Union Congress, which was an historic contribution to the 
cause of international unity. Both are in agreement that the so-called liaison 
plan of the American Federation of Labor, or which might be called the plan 
for untouchable relationship with the Soviet trade unions, does not and can- 
not measure up to the historic opportunity and necessity for genuine labor 
organization. Labor and the nation can derive neither benefit nor pleasure 
from such platonic relationships. President Murray, the CIO Executive Board 
and the Railway Unions deserve our commendation and gratitude for rejecting 
this plan, which is a disservice to labor unity and an insult to the heroic 
people of an heroic nation, our ally, the Soviet Union and its great trade union 
organizations—a great nation of 190,000,000 people and a trade union organi- 
zation that forms an integral part of the governing bodies of that nation 
which, in the words of our Vice President Wallace, changed in twenty years 
from a nation of 90 percent illiterates to a nation of 90 percent literates, 
a nation which achieved full economic and social equality for their women, 
which has gone further than any other nation in the world in practicing 
ethnic or racial or national democracy; which has thus far lost in the common 
cause of the United Nations at least 50 percent more men killed, wounded 
and missing than all the rest of the allies put together, and killed, wounded 
and captured at least 20 times as many nazis as have the rest of the allies; 
a nation, a people and a trade union movement which has had the vision, the 
enthusiasm, the organization, the leadership, and the endurance to inspire such 
historic devotion to freedom, courage, will and human sacrifice as has been 
displayed at the gates of Leningrad, Moscow, Sevastopol and Stalingrad. 
Such a nation, such a people, and such a trade union movement have no need 
to make any excuse or apologies to any son of man—not even to Mr. Hutche- 
son or Matthew Woll. 


We need not fear contamination. The only contamination we may have 
as a result of collaboration with such a trade union movement is that we 
may be contaminated with their courage and their determination, and that 
they may be contaminated with the courage and the determination of the 
American labor movement and the British labor movement. Out of such con- 
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tamination can only arise a force of greater courage and greater determina- 
tion in our struggles to beat the Axis and win a greater and more civilized 
peace. 

In his historic address Brother Roberts told us the tragic truth that it 
may well be that had we succeeded in creating this understanding with the 
trade unions of the Soviet Union earlier, recent history would have been much 
different to what it has been. Let us ponder over those words with shame 
and humiliation, and then let us join with labor in Great Britain in close and 
genuine collaboration and united effort with the toiling men and women of 
the Soviet Union, so that all of us may be able to achieve that victory over the 
Axis as quickly as possible and so that all of us may be able to achieve that 
constructive and civilized peace that all here and in Britain and in the Soviet 
Union desire so much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wonder if we can get the delegates now to get 
down to business and cut these debates shorter. It is rolling along. It is ten 
minutes after 2, and we ought to keep this thing down. The Chair, in fact, 
is going to impose the rule. That’s about all there is to it. 


DELEGATE LAWRENSON, National Maritime Union: The National 
Maritime Union is particularly interested in this resolution because since its 
formation, and even before, the members of the National Maritime Union 
have been more or less unofficial ambassadors for the CIO in practically every 
great trade movement in the world. We know from actual experience and 
actual eyesight and by actual contact with the leaders of these unions how 
they work, what they stand for, what they represent, and what they wish 
to do. Our members have gone to see these various officials and have talked 
of the greatness and the power and the desire and the purposes behind the 
great CIO. We have found complete understanding and agreement from 
these various officials and also a wonderment as to why, up to now, no move- 
ment has been initiated on the part of the CIO to have direct affiliation, direct 
cooperation, with all these great trade unions throughout the world. 


I think that in this convention, step by step and every day, a program 
has been laid down that would certainly do the utmost in bringing victory to 
our country, and step by step the growth and development of the CIO, espe- 
cially in the past two years, has shown that every organization in it and every 
member thoroughly understands the nature of fascism. When I say thor- 
oughly understands the nature of fascism, we now know that it is not just 
confined to Germany or to Italy, but that fascism is an international product, 
with its members in every country, including our own, that is only too ready 
to rob from the war effort the fruits of what the soldiers are fighting for, 
and what we are working for. If this is true, and it is true, then it should 
become increasingly apparent to every man in this hall that if labor and the 
common people of the world are to draw their sweat and blood from the right- 
ful fruits of this war, then it becomes obviously necessary that we, as workers, 
as the direct representatives of the people in every country, need international 
representation to fight the international fascists and destroy them. We can 
only point to the lessons of the great Chinese union that was crushed, and I 
saw it crushed, and like Brother Reuther, I saw the street fights in Germany 
in 1932 and 1933. I saw the fights in Italy, and we know that down through 
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the years, if there had been that type of international cooperation, it is even 
possible that international labor might have been in a position to prevent 
the advent of international fascism. 


At the present time, throughout South America, there is a great cry for 
unification with the American labor movement. There is a great cry through- 
out the two countries where fascists are now in power. It is now apparent 
that we need this organic working organization and that if we got it the entire 
trade-union movement of the world would be in a position to exert pressure 
and prevent the things that are happening to the leaders of the other great 
unions. 


Lastly, we have heard rumblings in this country, as pointed out by the 
Fur Workers brother, that we can’t affiliate with the Soviet Trade Union 
—in other words, not as far as we are concerned, but as far as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is concerned. Fascism is international in scope, 
it is powerful, and it is not a question of whether we shall affiliate with the 
Soviet trade unions, but we can say that if we are to win the war for the 
common people throughout the entire world, we have got to say to ourselves 
it isn’t a matter of whether we need to affiliate with them, because they don’t 
need us. We should say to ourselves that Lord Knows, we need the Soviet 
trade unions to help us write the common peace for the world. 


VICE PRESIDENT ROBINSON: I would like to say just one or two 
words on this very important question. There has been a great deal of talk 
about the liaison between Russia, Great Britain and the United States as it 
relates to the trade union movement. I say to you that now is not the time 
for any liaison movement. Now is the time when every force within our 
great United Nations should be equipped to work effectively and actively to 
bring about the quickest possible victory for the complete destruction of 
fascism. 


There is no use talking about the United Nations and a cooperative pro- 
gram to win the war unless we think in terms of cooperating to the fullest 


extent with the greatest force there is, to the end of winning a victory, and © 


that is the cooperation of workers through their trade union movement. 


It has already been proven that cooperation brings results, and there 
shoulda be no need for us to argue here about the importance of having a real 
cooperative movement between all of these trade union movements through- 
out the world. We have proven through our relationship with the unions of 
the Latin Americas that we can bring ultimate victory. 


The great trade movement of Great Britain can give us ideas as to how 
to produce victory, and I am sure that the results that have been shown by 
the great Russian people through their trade union movement and through 
their great Red Army can give us an education as to how we can further our 
production effort and how we can do a job on the battle fronts of the world. 


So, I say, let us commend President Murray for his forthright action in 
this matter and let us take the steps immediately necessary to have unity 
between all of the trade union movements of this country, of Great Britain, 
and of the Soviet unions and of all United Nations to bring about a quick 
victory over fascism. 
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The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, we have a communication that 
touches upon the matter just acted on by the convention. It is a message 
addressed to Nikolai Shvernik, secretary of the All Union Central Council 
Trade Unions, Moscow, Russia. The telegram is as follows: 


Nikolai Shvernik, Secretary, November 11, 1942. 


All Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
Moscow, Russia. 

American workers represented at the Fifth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations join with you and pledge to con- 
tinue and increase production of arms and materials for the united efforts 
of the world-wide drive of the United Nations to crush our fascist enemies. 
Millions of organized workers of the United Nations are completely and 
unequivocally united in these objectives. The CIO will continue to take 
every possible step to bring about the full and direct collaboration of the 
trade-union movements of the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and the other United Nations for maximum production to win the war, 
strengthen the war policies of our national leaders for complete victory over 
fascism and assure a just and democratic peace guaranteeing to all people 
throughout the world freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 


want and freedom from fear. 
PHILIP MURRAY, 


President, CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now 2:20. We have only about three reso- 
lutions left to be acted upon. We still have the election of officers, and I am 
going to suggest, if it meets with the approval of the convention, that we 
recess now and give you a chance to get a bite to eat, and then return back 
here at fifteen minutes of four. That gives you and hour and 25 minutes. 


At 2:20 o’clock the convention recessed until 3:45 o’clock. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 3:45 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call upon the Committee on 
Appeals to submit a brief report. Delegate Matles. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


Delegate James J. Matles, secretary of the committee, submitted the 
following report: 

We, the members of the Committee on Appeals, beg leave to report that 
no appeals or grievances were filed with the committee as in the case in 
past years. 

The committee is glad to observe that the unions of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have shown during the past year a marked degree 
of harmony and cooperation, which speaks well for the future effort of the 
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affiliated organizations to put into effect the outstanding victory program 
that the CIO adopted at this convention. 
Submitted by 


ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman RALPH REISER 


JAMES J. MATLES, Secretary HENRY WENNING 
RICHARD FRANKENSTEEN BEN GOLD 

JOHN COONEY CHARLES LANNING 
MURRAY WEINSTEIN FRANK BONACCI 
WILLIAM SMITH WILLIAM RICHBREEK 
MAX PERLOW WILLIAM FITZGERALD 
LEONARD LAGEMAN GERALD FIELDE 
MARTIN WAGNER GUS STREBEL 


Committee on Appeals. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATLES: I move the adoption of the 
committee’s report and the discharge of the committee. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Resolutions Committee will continue its 
report. 
Delegate Van A. Bittner in the chair. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Lee Pressman continued the report as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 
Philip Murray 


Victory for the United Nations in this struggle of the people against the 
reactionary fascist forces throughout the world requires courageous and in- 
telligent leadership from organizations of labor and the people to establish 
and put into action policies which will fully mobilize the entire nation behind 
a total war effort. 

Philip Murray has given statesmanlike leadership to American labor, has 
guided the Congress of Industrial Organizations in organizing labor for Vic- 
tory, has rallied the membership of the C1O for production for Victory, and 
through his sound policies and wise counsel has influenced not only organized 
labor but millions of unorganized workers and other sections of the American 
people. 

The CIO therefore now voices its appreciation to Philip Murray for his 
* whole-hearted support of the Commander-in-Chief, for the contributions which 
he has made to mobilize labor and the people of America behind the war 
effort, for the leadership he has given in gearing the CIO to work for Victory 
on the military, economic, and production fronts, and for the wise guidance 
he has given on all problems before the American people. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved- the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The time has arrived for the convention now 
to proceed with its special order, the election of officers. I will turn the 
chair over to David McDonald during the election. 
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Delegate David J. McDonald, United Steelworkers, in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair is prepared to receive nomina- 
tions for the office of President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and I now recognize Delegate Sidney Hillman. 


DELEGATE HILLMAN, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to the convention, I don’t know of any position that will hold 
a greater responsibility for labor and the nation than the presidency of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. In this critical hour of the nation’s 
history the Congress of Industrial Organizations will have heavy responsi- 
bilities to carry through. The convention has given consideration to many 
of the problems facing the nation at this time, and I believe the record will 
show that decisions made by the convention are the kind that will be of great 
benefit to us all. It will depend a great deal upon the person who will carry 
out this program and effectuate the policies we lay down. 


As one of those who was present at the time this great organization was 
formed, I am very happy that we have in our midst one who will carry through 
all these responsibilities, who will perform his duties in office in a way that 
will be a great contribution to labor and to the nation. Our movement does 
not depend on any individuals, but it is fortunate for our organizations that 
we have the leadership that will make certain that the record of our organiza- 
tion in the years to come will be outstanding. 


The man whose name I am going to place before you comes right from 
labor itself. He has worked from his early youth. He does not have to think 
about the problems of labor as taken from books or studies. His whole life 
has been dedicated to the welfare of his fellow workers. His contributions to 
labor in the past quarter of a century or more is outstanding. His record 
is one that both he and his friends are proud of. I don’t suppose I will sur- 
prise you when I name my candidate, but it gives me tremendous pleasure to 
stand before you at this time and bring the name of one who is so close to 
the membership of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, a name that is 
outstanding in the nation, the name of a man who has met the test of states- 
manship at a time when the leadership of our organization called for states- 
manship of the highest caliber, a man whose patriotism has been demonstrated, 
not by lip service, not in words, but in action day by day, a man who has met 
courageously the great problem of putting all that labor has at the service 
of the nation. 

I give you the name of your friend and my friend, a man who has led 
this organization in the last two years and has added to the prestige, the 
strength and the power of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, it gives me great pleasure to place the name 
of Philip Murray before this convention. 

The delegates arose and applauded and joined in a demonstration that 
lasted for fifteen minutes. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: The Chair now recognizes Delegate John 
Chorey, a delegate from Local Union No. 1219, representing the United Steel- 
workers of America. 


DELEGATE CHOREY, Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, delegates and 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen: I hope the spirit you have shown here 
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today will be with you for many, many years. I think, with Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man, who made the nomination, that God Almighty sent this man to us at 
this time when the United States of America needed him most. I am not 
merely letting words come from my lips. The words that I am speaking 
now come from the bottom of my heart. I have always respected this gentle- 
man, not as President Murray, but in the words of an old song, as “Silver 
Daddy of Ours.” it is an honor and a pleasure for me to second the nomina- 
tion of a splendid leader such as he is, who has traveled the road through 
many hardships, and at this time there could be no better man picked for the 
position than Phil Murray, and I second his nomination. 


DELEGATE FRANK BENDER: I move that nominations close and the 
secretary cast the unanimous, vote of this convention for Philip Murray. 


The motion was seconded and carried, the secretary complied with the 
instructions, and Philip Murray was declared duly elected president for the 
ensuing term. 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: President Murray, may I congratulate you 
again upon your election to the presidency of the Congress of Industrial 


Organizations, perhaps the second highest position in this land of ours today..- 


In congratulating you upon your election to the third term as president of 
this congress, I likewise congratulate the millions of men and women enrolled 
in our great unions throughout the United States on having you as their 
leader in these days when America needs great leaders. So without further 
ado I have the extreme pleasure of turning over to you for your third term in 
office your symbol of authority, the gavel of this convention. 


President Murray in the chair. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: My good friends, in accepting the mantle of 
responsibility which goes with the presidency of this mighty organization, I 
do it with a full knowledge of the work that lies ahead. I can look beyond 
the walls of this great convention hall today out into the far-flung stretches 
of American industry, and there I can see millions of men and women at work 
and millions of women and children giving attention to their daily tasks, 
and my mind’s eye visualizes the millions of other human beings in military 
camps throughout the United States of America, performing services for 
our country on the high seas and, mayhap, engaged in the rigors of a mighty 
battle with a powerful adversary somewhere in the world even at this moment. 
I feel that I am attached to all of those people, that I have a single obligation 
which runs not only to the members of my own organization but to the mil- 
lions and millions of other people who are not affiliated with our labor move- 
ment. 

Therefore, in accepting this great duty which you have imposed upon me 
I do it as a soldier might do it on the battlefront and as a soldier of American 
industry might do it anywhere on the production front. You have been mighty 
considerate of me during the past year. You have loaned me your support, 
you have given me your allegiance, and believe me, I need them and may need 
them more during the coming year than I have ever needed them before. The 
task is going to be a little heavier, the responsibilities are going to be a little 
greater, and the president of an organization such as this will need assistance, 
he will need help. It is to all of you, to the millions that you are privileged 
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to represent in the councils of this great organization that I shall go for 
assistance. 

The year 1943 is about on us. The casualty lists of American soldiers 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Air Corps will soon begin to 
make themselves evident rather heavily in this country. The tempo of the 
people will rise accordingly. Demands will become more exacting and the 
services of people occupying positions of responsibility will also be more 
exacting. Mighty decisions that may have far-reaching consequences will 
necessarily have to be made by the officers of your organization during the 
coming year, and the leaders of your organization will be required to rise and 
measure up to each of the challenges that are cast in their direction by the 
people of the United States. 


I have confidence in the ability of this mighty organization to rise to what- 
ever demands may be made upon it by our country and by our membership. 
I have reason to believe that this mighty union that I am privileged to repre- 
sent will give unselfishly of its energies, of its blood, yes, even of its life, that 
victory, speedy victory, will attend the efforts of our armed forces and the 
armed forces of our Allies. 


I suppose you know, as I know, that there is no organization anywhere 
in America that the people are looking to more than they are looking to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and because the people of this country 
have their eyes turned toward us and expect much of us we will, yes, we will 
have to measure up to the demands and the requirements of our country and 
our people. And so, giving due recognition to all of the responsibilities which 
attach to an office of this description today, I move with you into another year 
over a perilous, hazardous highway, exercising such judgment and using such 
energies as we may possess in the service of our country and in the service of 
our labor organization. 

Give to me of your strength and your wisdom and your support. I need it. 
Let there be no internal dissensions running within the ranks of any organiza- 
tion affiliated with this mighty movement. Let the membership of all organi- 
zations cooperate with each other in the attainment of our nation’s objectives 
and in the attainment of our organization’s objectives as well. Let us display 
to the universe what it is that a unified labor organization can do when its 
members make up their minds to work together. I call upon you as soldiers 
in the great, mighty battle of production, as soldiers in the great army of trade 
unions to lend to your president your energies and your wisdom in the con- 
duct of your affairs in this mighty organization. 

There are a few of you here today, perhaps a great many of you, who have 
joined with us in the making of great decisions since last Monday. Some of 
you may not be here one year from now. Some of you may be in the service 
of your country somewhere doing a job on some foreign field against tyranny, 
against hatred, against bigotry, against prejudice. Yes, I can look over this 
audience and see many young men who a year from now may not be able to 
attend the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, because, 
like the kind of service you are rendering your country in this convention, you 
will be some other place rendering another kind of service to this nation of 
yours and to this world of ours. . 

So come on, you legions of labor. Unite your forces around the banner 
of your nation. Rededicate your allegiance to that unswerving course that 
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has been charted for you and me by your country and its great President. 
Bare your breasts to the enemy wherever the enemy is to be met. Maintain 
at all times that soldierly bearing that a trade unionist, a good, true, tried 
trade unionist can maintain. Indicate to the world, yes, make manifest to the 
world your organizational solidarity, that spirit that never dies. Don’t let it 
be said that an organization affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has looked into the eyes of a dying soldier and said, “Here I am, I 
betrayed you.” Don’t let it be said that a single member or officer of any 
organization affiliated with this great movement has betrayed the solemn trust 
reposed in them by the membership of our organizations, wherever that mem- 
bership may be. Let us rededicate ourselves this very day, this very hour, to 
the performance of that mission for which we were created—the rendering of 
service—service to the people that we are privileged to represent, service to 
our country and all of the countries associated with us in the conduct of this 
great, mighty human enterprise. 

Yes, you legions of labor, you men and women of labor, rally, unite, 
fight for the maintenance of your dignity as citizens of the United States of 
America and representatives of the mightiest trade union that God has ever 
placed upon our American footstool. 

I cannot find words sufficiently adequate to express one individual’s ap- 
preciation to another of the many kindnesses that you have bestowed upon me 
during the past year. But shall I say to you now that whatever they have 
been, they have been appreciated, and always the spirit of thankfulness has 
made itself manifest so far as I am concerned. 

Well, we begin one more year, and I look out upon this audience here 
in this room and I hear people from the platform and people from the floor 
talking about international unity. Don’t you know that sitting on the floor 
of this convention there are delegates from every organization affiliated with 
CIO that represent almost every race, creed, color and nationality? We used 
to hear our people talking about the perfection of a league of nations, a world 
court. What greater exemplification of perfect unity could be manifested 
than we find upon the floor of this convention here—men and women from 
all kinds of groups, races, creeds and nationalities with a single objective in 
mind, united in purpose and united in endeavor. I wish to God Almighty that 
the universe could follow the example of a CIO labor organization. Where 
yet get people of humble origin out of the mills, the mines and the factories, 
they meet in their local unions, they meet in their regional and district and 
national conventions, and they come from all countries and from all groups, 
and they are from all races and all creeds and there is a common religion that 
is immediately understood and understood by instinct—the instinct of man. 
The brotherhood of man makes itself manifest in the CIO convention. If 
the world followed that example there would be no wars, there would be no 
hatreds, no racial discriminations, no bigotries, because the example is pro- 
vided in the kind of relationship that we build up here in a trade union organi- 
zation like we have established in CIO. Well, with that sort of unity, that 
kind of an understanding, I want you to know that insofar as I am concerned 
I regard it not only as a distinct honor, but a rare privilege just to have the 
chance of working with you—not necessarily as the president of your organi- 
zation, but as one of you. 

So, my friends, I have nothing more to say. Let us begin this year not 
only for the furtherance of the solidification of our ranks and proving our 
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strength but lending that united strength of all these great organizations to 
our country in the winning of the greatest war the world has ever known, 
a war which we hope and pray will result in the birth of a new world, a free 


world, and a positively free day. 
I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Nominations are now in order for the position 
of Secretary-Treasurer of this union, and the Chair recognizes Delegate Block, 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


DELEGATE BLOCK: I would like to place in nomination the name of one 
who is known to a great many here by name but not very well by background. 
I would like to take a few minutes to give you a little of his background so 
that you will know the man I have in mind. Nearly ten years ago, under the 
American Federation of Labor, a small organization was formed. That or- 
ganization had ideas and ideals. That organization wanted to become part 
of the great industrial movement unifying all the workers in that industry. 
It attempted for a couple of years to do that under the American Federation 
of Labor, but the federation would not grant that organization its privileges. 
The organization then had to leave the American Federation of Labor and 
went independent. When the CIO was born that organization became a part 
of the CIO and took an active part. It has grown until today it is the third 
largest organization in the CIO. : 


I know that the membership of that organization would like to see in the 
position of Secretary-Treasurer no one more than James B. Carey, who has 
done so much for that organization, and I give you his name as a candidate. 


DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I arise to second the nomination 
of Brother James Carey for Secretary-Treasurer and to just say that the 
United Steelworkers of America thank the United Electrical Workers for 
giving us this stalwart young soldier of trade unionism. 


DELEGATE SILVEY, Ohio State Industrial Union Council: I move that 
the nominations be closed and that a unanimous ballot be cast for the election 
of James B. Carey as secretary-treasurer. 


The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote, and in accord- 
ance with the motion the ballot was cast for James B. Carey. 


President Murray declared him duty elected secretary-treasurer for the 
ensuing term. 


SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray and delegates, this morning 
looking out the window and seeing the rain, realizing that this is Friday, the 
13th, I wondered whether or not it would be a good thing to stay right in bed, 
but since the hotel management placed me on the thirteenth floor I had very 
little choice. Fortunately, I am not superstitious. Otherwise, I would have 
been concerned about submitting to an election on this fateful day. 


But I know that having friends means a great deal, and they can put 
aside any fear of superstition. I don’t have one friend that I gained by com- 
promising the objectives of this organization. I am blessed with very deep 
convictions and I am wedded to the principles so ably championed by Phil 
Murray. I fully realize that as a young man I have received blessings far 
beyond my due. I am certainly grateful for your demonstration of confidence. 
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I am blessed by having an excellent family. That is very helpful in carrying 
on this work. I am blessed again by having associates in whom I have com- 
plete confidence, and I am blessed by having many friends that I have found 
in the labor movement in carrying on this work. I promise them with all the 
sincerity at my command that I will never commit an act that will make you 
ashamed of your action here today. 


I thank you. 
VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Many of you were not here when the new con- 
stitution was adopted because it was adopted one morning about fifteen min- 
utes to 10, and I just wanted to report that to you. The constitution makes 
provision this year for the election of nine vice presidents. I thought we 
might save time at the convention, unless you believe otherwise, by nominating 
these gentlemen named who are listed here on this piece of paper that I have 
before me, in the order in which I shall call them, and I should like it to be 
distinctly understood that they do not come like they do in the American 
Federation of Labor, first vice president, second, third, right through to the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. They are all vice presidents, with equal rank and 
I don’t want you to hold your noses when I use the word “rank” because they 
are all mighty fine fellows. 


I should like to call upon Dick Frankensteen to nominate his candidate. 
I can remember a couple of years ago when Dick was called upon to make his 
nomination, and he made the most flowery speech I ever heard in all my life 
and forgot to name the man. 


DELEGATE FRANKENSTEEN, United Automobile Workers: Well, it 
appears to me we are going to have more “vice” this year any way. Nine 
instead of six. But it is my privilege to nominate—and this is something to 
say in our union—the undisputed leader of the largest union in the United 
States of America. It is a pleasure to be able to say the largest union in 
America, but we are much more proud to be able to say the largest producer 
of the implements to defeat the Axis powers in America. 

The man I want to present to you as a candidate for vice president really 
needs no introduction. He has been a stalwart upon whom President Murray 
has been able to call whenever the need was there. He served on the War 
Labor Board, on the President’s Advisory Committee, and he has been wher- 
ever the going was tough. I might mention that he pretty nearly missed this 
convention because I might say we have the most democratic union in the 
country, and on the day that he was to be nominated for vice president of 
the CIO, which is a rare distinction and a real pleasure, he spent his noon hour 
eating a ham sandwich with a local union delegation presenting grievances 
to him. But he is that kind of a fellow, and it is because he is that kind of a 
fellow that he has been able to solidify our movement and to kill the factional- 
ism in the United Automobile Workers and lead them on and on to where we 
have been able to issue the challenge that we issued last year to Dave Mc- 
Donald that we would beat the Steelworkers at this convention. I know Dave 
has done a lot of work in this direction and he has had President Murray’s 
help. But President Thomas—and I do recall his name this time, President 
Murray— is the candidate for vice president, with the unanimous support of all 
of our people because of the tremendous job he has done in leading our union 
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to the heights to which it has risen. So it is my privilege to present to you 
the name of R. J. Thomas as vice president of the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I understand that Jacob Potofsky has a candi- 
date. I would like to ask him to step forward. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, it is my distinct pleasure and privilege for the third 
consecutive year to place in nomination one of the distinguished sons of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, one of its leaders and pioneers, 
a man who is able, loyal, steadfast, and courageous. I have pleasure in pre- 
senting to this convention as a candidate for vice president of the CIO 


Brother Frank Rosenblum. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: George Baldanzi is asking for the floor—Dele- 
gate Baldanzi. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I want to nominate for vice president the president of our union, who has 
served in that capacity during the last year. We do this with the full knowl- 
edge that we will lose much of his time that could be devoted to the further- 
ance of the interests of the Textile Workers Union of America. But realizing 
the importance of the times, in full recognition of the many important ques- 
tions which were discussed at this convention, realizing that the president of 
the CIO will require the services, the cooperation and the loyalty of the peo- 
ple who will surround him, we want to offer to CIO and to the CIO member- 
ship the candidate of the United Textile Workers of America, Emil Rieve. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Howard McKenzie, I understand, has 
a candidate in the field. 


DELEGATE McKENZIE, National Maritime Union: I present the name 
of the leader of the men who are actually fighting Hitler, the president of our 
proud union, Joe Curran. I am not going to make a speech for a very good 
reason. Joe told me if I got up here and made a harangue on what a swell guy 
he was he would catch me out in the alley after and pin my ears back, and 
since Joe is bigger than I am, I am going to abstain. But I just want to tell 
you that you will have to elect him anyway, because you will have to have a 
sailor to deliver the production you have talked about here for the last week. 
I want to say finally that we place his name in nomination for the same 
reason that we have everyone else’s these days. We think it will help to win 
the war, and Joe Curran knows how to fight fascism. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I call upon Allan Haywood. 


DELEGATE HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and officers, at our first Con- 
stitutional Convention held in Pittsburgh I had the honor of placing the name 
of a man before you for the position of vice president that I am going to place 
before you now. As I have said before, he is a man who has added dignity 
and responsibility to the councils of the CIO. He and his associates have 
built up a mighty union of Rubber Workers, a union that has been an asset to 
the CIO, a union that, in spite of the priority rulings, came through and is 
now paying on the largest number of members ever to the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. I present my friend and your friend, Sherman H. 


Dalrymple. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I call upon Delegate James J. Leary. 


DELEGATE LEARY, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: President Mur- 
ray, delegates to this great convention—Having attended several of the con- 
ventions of the CIO, this is the first convention that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to speak to the delegates. I sat through some historical days in seeing 
a typical CIO program adopted by our delegates. I have seen and heard 
speakers present what I believe will be a program that will carry our nation 
and our unions to ultimate victory. I have also heard this afternoon dele- 
gates place at the head of our great organization, in my mind, the greatest 
labor leader we have ever had. We realize that the work entailed in that 
position needs assistance, so it is with a great deal of pleasure that I rise 
to nominate, to assist our great leader, a man who has done a good job for 
my organization, a man who I believe in the 1935 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor pointed out vividly the necessity of the industrial form 
of unionism, because it was through his remarks and the assistance and 
cooperation he received after that convention from a few of the delegates, 
most of them who are here today, that the great CIO movement was started. 
He has been president of my organization for six years, and we do not take 
a back seat to anyone, not even to the United Automobile Workers for a 
democratic organization. We do not take a back seat to any other organiza- 
tion for the program that we have adopted and followed out, and it has been 
along CIO lines. We have a president of our organization who is respected 
not only in the labor movement but in government circles as well. We had 
cases before the War Labor Board, and although our membership was small 
we were able to secure other gains for our membership on account of the 
activities of our president and the position and the program that he had 
presented to the government. 


So without any further ado I wish to place in nomination a man who has 
been a member of the CIO since it was organized, a man who has been an 
officer of the CIO, a man who will be at the beck and call of President Philip 
Murray and the CIO today, tomorrow or whenever he is needed—Reid Rob- 
inson, of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY. I now call upon Delegate Emspak. 


DELEGATE EMSPAK, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: 
Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of placing in nomination a man 
who in one short year of leadership in our union has won the unanimous 
support of our membership. He came to that position out of the shop, which 
again is a tribute to the democracy of the CIO and its affiliated unions. How- 
ever, he did not come out of the shop without some experience and leadership. 
Since the beginning of this organization he has been a leader in one form 
or another, first, as a leader of the largest local of any union in New Eng- 
land, now with more than 20,000 members, then as a leader in our district. 
He also did his share as a leader in the State CIO. He is a native son of 
Boston; as a matter of fact, he is a genuine Irishman. His name is Albert 
J. Fitzgerald, president of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call upon Delegate Van Gelder. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, some years ago there came to this country from 
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the banks of the Clyde a young shipyard worker who was a tinsmith, or a 
tin knocker, as he was known at that time. He brought his family with him 
and he became a citizen of the United States. Together with him others of 
his countrymen who came over in those years with their skill in the ship- 
building trades, he contributed to the building and strengthening of the in- 
dustry in this country. And those Scotchmen and Irishmen and Britishers 
who came over in those years from the shipbuilding industry have contributed 
in no small part to the tremendous expansion of the shipbuilding industry 
in America, which has enabled us in this year of crisis to construct eight 
million tons of merchant ships and many million tons of naval vessels for 
our nation and the United Nations. 


This particular individual, however, brought something more than his 
shipyard workman’s skill. He brought an idea of industrial unionism and 
the courage and the wisdom to put it into operation. He gathered a handful 
of men about him in a shipyard in Camden, N. J., nine years ago and from 
that small group there has grown up the Shipbuilders’ Union of today, with 
over 200,000 members in shipyards on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf Coasts 
of the United States of America, the largest and most successful union in the 
history of this country. 


I am very glad to nominate him, because I believe he will make a substan- 
tial contribution to the leadership of our great CIO organization. I am 
happy to place in nomination now the president of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, John Green. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now calls upon Delegate David Mc- 
Donald. 


DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, for three 
years I have been waiting to follow Dick Frankensteen on this platform to 
place the name of someone in nomination, and at the end of three years I 
have to hang my head. I am obliged to place in nomination the name of a 
member of the second largest union in the CIO, but the check-off lists aren’t 
all in yet. Perhaps before the tenure of office of this new vice president ends 
for the first time his union, the United Steelworkers of America, will be once 
again the world’s largest labor union. I hope so. 


The man whom I am going to nominate is a member of Local Union No. 
1408 of the United Steelworkers of America. It has been said that he is the 
best mule driver that ever worked around an open hearth furnace. He is a 
man who has stood at the right hand side of the president of the United 
Rubber Workers of America in its days of organizing and he stood at the 
right hand side of the president of the United Automobile Workers, and at the 
right hand side of the presidents of a number of other CIO unions in the con- 
duct of their great organizing drives. For the past several years he has been 
standing at the right hand side of President Murray as director of organiza- 
tion of the CIO. 


I nominate for vice president Mr. Allan S. Haywood. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: And, if I understand our procedure correctly, 


that about closes that end of the business. However, the Chair will entertain 
a motion that those nine gentlemen be elected by the unanimous vote of the 


convention. 
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DELEGATE ZONARICH, Aluminum Workers of America: Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the secretary be instructed to cast a ballot on the election of vice 
presidents by unanimous vote. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously carried, and the secretary of 
the convention complied with the instructions. 


The Chair declared the candidates who were nominated duly elected. 


ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the election of an 
Executive Board. The secretary-treasurer will call the roll of each of the 
organizations affiliated with the CIO and as your organization is named we 
will ask each group or each union to nominate its board member. 

The following were nominated: 

Aluminum Workers of America, N. A. Zonarich, nominated by Delegate 
Kaake. 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, Lewis A. Berne. 

Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers, George F. Addes 
nominated by Delegate Leonard. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists of America, P. Charles DiNeri, nominated 
by William Elchesen. 

Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers, Donald Henderson. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Jacob Potofsky, nominated 
by Sidney Hillman. 

American Communications Association, Joseph Selly, nominated by Dele- 
gate Panza. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Julius Emspak. 

Farm Equipment and Metal Workers, Grant W. Oakes, nominated by 
Delegate Fielde. 

United Federal Workers, Eleanor Nelson, nominated by Delegate Kline. 

International Union of Fishermen and Allied Workers, Joseph S. Jurich, 
nominated by Delegate Hegeberg. 

International Fur and Leather Workers, Ben Gold, nominated by Delegate 
Lucchi. 

United Furniture Workers of America, Morris Muster, nominated by 
Delegate Bucher. - 

Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, Martin Wagner, nominated by Delegate 
Martin. 

Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers, I. L. DeShetler, nominated by 
Delegate Sponseller. 

Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific, John M. Fox, nominated by Dele- 
gate Palmer. 

Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Harry Bridges, nominated by 
Delegate Robertson. 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, Samuel J. Hogan, nominated by 
Delegate Kirby. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards Association, E. F. Burke, nominated by 
Delegate Jacobson. 
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Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, P. H. Van Gelder, nomi- 
nated by Delegate Wright. 

National Maritime Union of America, Frederick Myers, nominated by 
Delegate Smith. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, James J. Leary, nominated by Vice Pres- 
ident Robinson. 

Newspaper Guild, Milton Murray. 

Office and Professional Workers of America, Lewis Merrill, nominated by 
Delegate Benedict. 

Oil Workers International Union, O. A. Knight, nominated by Delegate 
Kinstley. 

Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee, Sam Sponseller, nominated 
by Delegate Clark. 

Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers, A. H. Esposito, nominated by Delegate 
Wessell. 

United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes, Samuel 
Wolchok, nominated by Delegate Levy. 

United Rubber Workers of America, L. S. Buckmaster, nominated by 
Delegate Burns. 

United Shoe Workers of America, Frank McGrath, nominated by Delegate 
Mitchell. . 

State, County and Municipal Workers, Abram Flaxer, nominated by Dele- 
gate Wenning. 

United Steelworkers of America, Van Bittner, nominated by Delegate 
McDonald. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers, H. C. Ledyard, nominated by 
John C. Lawson. 

Textile Workers Union of America, George Baldanzi, nominated by 
Delegate Rieve. 

Transport Service Employes of America, William S. Townsend, nominated 
by Delegate Yancey. 

Transport Workers Union of America, Michael Quill. 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee, Harold J. Straub, nominated by 
Delegate Shedlock. 

International Woodworkers of America, Worth Lowery, nominated by 
Delegate Winn. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that the secretary-treasurer 
be authorized to cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for the brothers 
nominated for the positions of members of the Executive Board of the Con- 


gress of Industrial Organizations. 
The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. The secretary 
complied with the instructions, and the Chair declared them duly elected. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. President, our next sub- 
ject will be Resolution No. 3, entitled “Manpower,” and Resolution No. 7, 
entitled ‘Labor-Management Production Committees.” 
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RESOLUTION NO. 3 
Manpower 


WHEREAS, in recent weeks a number of groups have leaped into the 
press with discussions and proposals for so-called “national service legisla- 
tion” and several drafts of such bills have been prepared and introduced in 
Congress. Others have attempted to confuse our manpower discussions by 
reviving discredited attacks upon statutory and contract provisions for ade- 
quate payment for work done beyond forty hours in a week. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the nature of these proposals and the 
discussion which has been fostered by the groups supporting them have been 
permitted to divert our attention from the real issue posed by our manpower 
situation. 

There can be no issue before this nation as to whether American labor 
has to be told to work in the most effective manner and place for the advance- 
ment of war production. Similarly, there is no issue as to whether workers 
shall work more than forty hours a week. In every basic war industry 
workers are putting in far more than forty hours a week, will continue to 
work as many hours as is necessary for victory, and are not prevented by any 
law or contract from doing so. Present-day attacks means only a cut in wages, 
a reduction in pay standards for those extra hours of work, and contemplate 
no contribution to production. American workers can be relied upon to join 
in any planned move for the speeding of the production of munitions of war; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) It is clear that there exists today no coordinated, planned 
program on the basis of which American workers can know precisely what is 
expected of them. We cannot afford to think of a manpower agency as a sort 
of fire department and emergency squad. We cannot afford to have other 
agencies proceed on a planless, uncoordinated fashion and then rush the 
Manpower agency’s squad car to the area of the industry of manpower crisis. 
Intelligent consideration of manpower mobilization does not involve the issue 
of compulsory or voluntary operation but rather the formulation of a nation 
mobilization plan. The CIO is prepared to offer and to participate in the 
effectuation of such a plan. 

(2) The distribution of manpower, the division between military, indus- 
trial and farm needs, the determination of the needed skills and areas and 
industries of need are all factors of our cver-all military and industrial picture. 
Production must be integrated with and considered in light of manpower 
distribution, housing facilities, training facilities along with raw material 
distribution and other related factors. The CIO therefore proposes that we 
meet our manpower problem along with all of our war production snags, our 
material shortage by immediate decisive action to bring our war-time organi- 
zation under a single unified command. We propose that labor, management 
and the government join in bringing the functions of procurement of indus- 
trial and manpower mobilization and organization under a single joint control. 

(3) Immediate manpower problems have arisen because of the absence 
of such total war mobilization. Pending the formulation and effectuation of 
true total war mobilization, the following measures must be taken to alleviate 
the present difficulties. 

(a) Employers must be directed and compelled to utilize in full the 
service of Negro workers, aliens and women workers available in large 
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numbers. Every restriction on the utilization. of this manpower must be 
broken down and immediately eliminated. The CIO has not tolerated any 
such restrictions in its own ranks and now insists that the government see to 
it that the employers utilize this available manpower for the total war mobili- 
zation. 

(b) The administration of the Selective Service must be improved so 
that there may be an informed and expert centralized administration of the 
problems of industrial and farm organization in correlation with the needs 
of the armed forces. 

(c) The United States Employment Service should be expanded and 
its service utilized for all hiring in war plants with full labor-management 
participation in all instances and with the aid of union hiring facilities, to 
assure the maximum utilization of our available manpower in the most effi- 
cient and coordinated manner. 

(d) There should be an immediate universal registration of all women 
within an appropriate age range in order to secure the fullest possible infor- 
mation regarding our total available labor and skills. 

(e) An effective system of nation-wide plant inspection must be insti- 
tuted to insure the fullest use of manpower in every plant and the harnessing 
to the highest skills of every worker through programs of job simplification, 
training and upgrading. 

(4) The CIO views with complete suspicion the motives of those who have 
rushed into print and into the halls of Congress with the direct and drastic 
plan to draft labor and nothing more. If we have manpower chaos today 
due to a lack of planned and centralized total war mobilization a job freeze 
merely freezes chaos and outrageous discriminatory practices. For these rea- 
sons the CIO expresses its absolute opposition to any such legislation or the 
drafting of any such legislation with so-called safeguards. 

(5) The CIO condemns those who have utilized our nation’s manpower 
problems as a cloak for attempting once again to attack long-established 
legal standards for payment for work beyond forty hours a week. Such 
attacks seek merely wage cuts and have no relationship whatsoever to the 
number of hours actually worked or the increase of production. Such attacks 
impede our war effort by creating division and confusion, by impairing work- 
ers’ morale, by placing private profit above the needs of war production. 

(6) Our manpower problems today and in the future result only from 
failure to organize the entire productive resources of the nation. Neither 
compulsion nor voluntarism without organization and planning will solve any 
of these problems. We urge the adoption of a national mobilization plan 
which, with full participation of all elements in our population will bring 
about the integration of our war machinery. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 
Labor-Management Production Committees 


WHEREAS, (1) One of the most important tasks confronting labor is 
the achievement of greater and greater production of war materials. 

(2) Many months ago the War Production Board, upon the instigation 
of organized labor, gave support to the establishment of labor-management 
production committees in the war plants throughout the nation. Unfortu- 
nately, because of the opposition of many employers, all too few of such 
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production committees have been organized. The War Production Board has 
recently designated a national committee of representatives of management 
and labor to have direct charge of labor-management production committees 
in war plants throughout the nation; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO and its affiliated unions shall immediately seek 
to have organized a labor-management production committee in each war 
plant throughout the nation. We call upon the War Production Board and the 
responsible government officials to really give effective support to this pro- 
gram and compel employers, when necessary, to participate and cooperate in 
the formulation of such labor-management production committees. Labor 
unions should insist upon the incorporation in collective bargaining agree- 
ments of provisions calling for such committees. The government procure- 
ment agencies should likewise incorporate in contracts with employers pro- 
visions calling for the establishment of such production committees. 

(2) Our labor-management production committees must spare no effort 
in organizing concrete programs for increased production and all steps must 
be taken by labor, management and the government to actually make these 
committees work and function. 

(3) The CIO and its affiliated unions should seek to organize the work of 
the labor-management production committees within their respective indus- 
tries all in the effort to increase production. National production conferences 
should be called for the purpose of exchanging and drawing upon the ex- 
perience with the separate industries of individual labor-management com- 
mittees. It is essential that the CIO and each of its affiliates should obtain 
the maximum amount of information regarding the operation of the labor- 
management committee in order to bring to bear in their relations with the 
War Production Board an informed and organized background of information 
and understanding of the nation’s production needs and an implacable in- 
sistence that those needs can and will be met. 

(4) The CIO and its affiliated unions should utilize every measure pos- 
sible to intensify the effort of our members to increase production through 
the issuance of special union production awards and the publicizing of special 
honor rolls. We must recognize and hail the heroes on the production front 
as well as those in our armed forces. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolutions. 


VICE PRESIDENT GREEN: Mr. Chairman and delegates, as a mem- 
ber of the Labor-Management Policy Committee and the Manpower Commis- 
sion, I have plenty that I would like to say on that big matter, but I believe 
by telling this story you will get my point. There was a dinner held in 
Washington not so long ago, and during the customary after-dinner remarks 
a gentleman put a very pertinent question to a lady sitting beside him. In 
fact, it must have been a very personal question because she turned around 
and slapped his face and reeled him over his chair. She looked at him ly- 
ing on the floor there. He was out for the count. She picked up a glass of 
water that was on the table and dashed it on his face, and gradually he came 
around. She was all apologies, and he looked at her and said, “Listen, lady, 
there is no need for apologies; that’s the first time in three months in Wash- 
ington that I got a straight answer to any question.” 

Well, I have been on the Labor-Management Policy Committee for five 
months and I had to come to Boston, Mass., and listen to Senator Pepper, 
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President Murray, and to the resolutions that you passed in this convention, 
and that is the only answer to the manpower problem in this nation if we 
have got to win this war and win it quickly. You talk about a waste of man- 
power. It is a matter of record that in Britain they are doing a better job 
than we are doing in the shipbuilding industry in America. We are using 
two man hours to every one being used in Britain, and it is high time that 
some thing was done about that matter. We have gone into the employ- 
ment offices in the shipbuilding industry, four and five hundred into every 
yard every week and out the other gate are going five and six hundred skilled 
and trained people into the military services. We have brought these things 
to the attention of these people in Washington, but not a damn thing has 
been done about it yet. Mr. Kaiser came all the way to New York City to 
hire people to work in his Portland yards in Oregon, and that same week 
that he was hiring in New York City they initiated a women’s training pro- 
gram in the shipbuilding industry in the Port of New York and these people 
who left the City of New York got their transportation paid, but it was to 
be taken out of the pay envelope after they had earned some wages when 
they had gone to work in the Kaiser yard. 


In the Port of New York and also in the Port of Boston, we have un- 
employed skilled shipyard workers, and yet you read in the headlines that 
skilled workers are not available for the shipbuilding industry. That is just 
so much tripe. 

Right here in the city of Boston there was a big repair job. The ship 
came in and she was unloaded at the Port of Boston and she was taken all 
the way to the Port of New York, and after two months had been spent on 
repairing she was brought back empty from the Port of New York to the 
Port of Boston to be loaded. 

Yes, it’s about high time that something was done on this whole man- 
power problem, but I say the only way it is going to be done is by having an 
over-all agency on the top with authority and then some de-centralization 
after that authority has been placed at the top. 

As I say, I could spend an hour on this subject and tell you some of the 
things that went on in Washington. I got to the point where I started to 
talk to myself because we just couldn’t do anything. We were getting sick 
and tired of being window dressers for a bunch of politicians—and that’s all 
we are. It is about high time that somebody in the administration woke 
up and cleaned house. 


Now, then, I want to say this in closing, that you will not have a com- 
plete control of manpower until such time as our state laws are changed. 

We will have to have the laws of those states changed that say you 
can’t hire people in a certain state and take them out of these states. We 
will have to see that the laws guarantee the rights of compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, social security, and extends these rights to the man no 
matter where he might be. These things have got to be done—transportation, 
housing, health, etc., if we are going to do the job that we are supposed to do. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am cutting this short. I said the job has already 
been done by the resolution passed here on total war mobilization. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 9 
Stabilization of National Economy 


WHEREAS, (1) The President’s Executive Order providing for the 
stabilization of the national economy has two major objectives: First, the 
absolute need of stabilizing the cost of living for all the people as the best 
guarantee for winning the fight on our economic front. Second, the recogni- 
tion that this goal cannot be accomplished except through the simultaneous 
attack on the issues of price control and of over-all democratic rationing, 
equitable taxation, and wage stabilization. 

(2) In approaching this problem labor has had a single criterion, namely, 
anything and everything necessary to win the war. To this end labor gave 
and continues to give its complete support to the President’s seven-point 
economic program. 

(3) A realistic investigation of the status of the President’s program 
discloses the following: 

(a) Wages have not been stabilized: 

(b) Cost of living has not been controlled; 

(c) Over-all and democratic rationing has not been accomplished; 

(d) The 1942 tax legislation actually takes away from the low income 
groups money which they need to buy the bare necessities 
of life. In addition, low-income groups are threatened with a 
sales tax under new legislation to even further degrade the 
standards of such groups and to deprive them of the wherewithal 
to buy the bare necessities of life; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) labor does not seek any special privileges or the 
protection of any selfish interests in the formulation of a just program of 
national economic stabilization. We merely seek the adoption of policies which 
will assure the maximum utilization of all our manpower and all our re- 
sources in a manner that will guarantee an early victory in this war. Labor 
does not think in terms of sacrifices because it takes for granted that what- 
ever is necessary to win the war must be done. We assume that all Americans 
accept with pride the opportunity to make any contribution necessary to de- 
feat the Axis enemies. 

(2) The cost of living for the people must be stabilized. Whatever has to 
be done to accomplish this end should be done. The Price Administrator must 
adjust and maintain the prices of goods or commodities at a level low enough 
to stabilize the cost of living and to bring and keep the necessities of life 
within the reach of all our people. : 

(3) An immediate program should be invoked to assure an over-all ration- 
ing of foods and other necessities. Those who work for a living must be 
guaranteed that they will receive sufficient food and other necessities that 
will give them the strength to accomplish our national objective of absolute 
maximum production. 

(4) Congress should proceed to adopt a Win-the-War tax program and 
Administration leaders in Congress and in the Cabinet must assume their full 
responsibility in the fight for such a program. This program must embrace 
first the protection of a minimum standard for low income groups to permit 
them to buy the goods they need to maintain their health and thereby assure 

maximum production, and second, the full taxation of all other income to 
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enable the government to finance the war. Married couples should be com- 
pelled to submit joint returns. Tax-exempt securities must be taxed. Normal 
and surtaxes on corporate incomes must be increased. Gift and estate taxes 
must be increased. Special privileges now afforded to mining and oil com- 
panies for depletion allowances must be eliminated. 


(5) Wages should continue to be stabilized but not frozen. The wage 
program should be measured in terms of what will best assure the most 
efficient workers for production. Wages must be adjusted so as to guarantee 
to the workers sufficient money to purchase the basic needs of a secure and 
healthful living. Wage adjustments must continue to be made to eliminate 
substandard conditions and all outstanding inequalities and discriminatory 
practices. Wage freezing must be condemned as a blow against the fullest 
prosecution of our war effort. 

(6) The CIO calls upon the National Economic Stabilization Board to 
initiate policies which will immediately carry into effect this economic stabili- 
zation as an integral part of the total war mobilization program. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried to adopt the resolution. 


RESOLUTION NO. 11 
Women Workers 


WHEREAS, maximum production requires the employment of millions of 
women who have not previously been employed in mass production industries. 
Many war production areas require the immediate large-scale employment 
of women. The available supply of women workers will depend in large 
measure upon whether facilities will be created for the care of children to 
permit such women workers to accept jobs in industry. The CIO desires to 
caution against the use of women with children before full utilization has been 
made of available single women; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention goes on record for the immediate 
establishment in all communities of Child Welfare Commissions consisting of 
representatives of the labor movement, health, welfare and educational bodies 
to immediately draw up plans for the establishment of adequate child care 
facilities in all communities. On the basis of such a plan the local govern- 
ments be called upon to immediately submit requests for allocation of the 
$100,000,000 available in the Lanham Act or other federal appropriations for 
child care centers. In all cases where necessary, state legislatures be asked 
to supplement these appropriations to assure adequate facilities. 

(2) All discrimination against the employment of women must be stopped. 
Women must receive equal pay for equal work. Training courses must be 
open to women to fit them for jobs in all needed skills. 

(3) We further call upon our unions to recognize the presence of millions 
of women workers in industry and to devote special study to the problems of 
such workers, to the opportunities created by their employment, and to make 
full use of the qualities of initiative and leadership that they can bring to the 
cIo. 


A motion was made, seconded and carried to adopt the resolution. 


RESOLUTION NO. 16 
Atlantic Charter and India 


WHEREAS, the Atlantic Charter outlines the aspirations of free people 
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for national independence and the right to live unmolested by aggression or 
oppression by other powers. 


President Roosevelt and other United Nations leaders have stated that 
the Atlantic Charter contains the basic liberties for which all the United 
Nations and all free people are fighting, and it has been accepted whole- 
heartedly by the anti-Axis nations and peoples as a common war aim. 
President Roosevelt has further made it clear that the principles of the 
charter apply to all countries and all people, barring none and relegating 
none to an inferior subject place. 

The 350 million people of India constitute one of our greatest sources of 
strength in the war against world-wide Axis imperialism, and can become a 
major ally whose will for freedom is the equal of our own or of any of the 
United Nations. 


The resources of India, both in population and in materials, are not now 
mobilized against the Axis. The conflict now raging in India can only help 
the Axis enemy. 


The millions of people of the colonial countries throughout the world are 
anxiously awaiting the solution of this problem. We know that only through 
the unity of action between us and these peoples can we destroy the Axis 
forces. These colonial peoples must be aroused and united as part of the 
United Nations. The Atlantic Charter must be made a living reality for 
them if we are to expect their fighting support and cooperation; now there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO supports the aspirations of the Indian people 
for the national independence needed to mobilize their energies and resources 
for a full part in the war against Axis aggression. 


The CIO urges the President of the United States to exert his influence 
to secure the liberation of the Indian Congress leaders now imprisoned and the 
immediate resumption of negotiations between the British government and the 
representatives of the Indian people looking toward the establishment of a 
national government in India that will mobilize the people and resources of 
that country for total war and total victory over the Axis. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the committee. 


DELEGATE HOWARD McKENZIE, Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman, 
brothers and sisters, this resolution on India has far-reaching complications 
with respect to the war. We happen to know a great deal about India per- 
sonally, but since the hour is so late I will try to give you in five minutes 
space of time how I think the situation stacks up and what it means to the 
winning of the war. 


With the exception of the Soviet Union or possibly poor little Finland 
there have been more lies told about India than any other country in the 
world. For example, an excuse for the white man’s burden in India is given 
a moral basis. We are told about the child marriages in India, child marriages 
of girls 8 and 9 years of age. That is true, but what you are not told is that 
there were no child marriages until the white man took up his burden in India. 


Another lie is that because of the caste system in India and the differ- 
ences in religion they have to somehow supervise India. You don’t have to go 
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to India to find the caste system or a difference in religion. We can tell you 
from personal experience in India that those people are quite capable of ruling 
themselves. At the present moment our boys are fighting in Guadalcanal, our 
soldiers and sailors, yes, and the members of my union; and on the borders of 
India stand the Japanese. 

Now, some people wonder how the Japanese got there so quckly. I will 
take a minute on that one to show you the danger to India. In Europe Hitler 
had to manufacture his own fifth column, but in India and in all the other 
colonial countries the Japanese fifth column was manufactured by the ex- 
ploitation in slavery. 

We are extremely fearful on the basis of our experiences in fighting 
Hitler as to what effect India may have on the unfolding of our offensive in 
North Africa onto the continent of Europe. We are afraid that there may 
be troops diverted down to India. We see no reason for it. There is no need 
of sending our troops down to India to protect a country that could defend 
itself if given a chance. 


Senator Pepper made reference that on the statement of the Prime Min- 
ister he felt a cold chill. The members of my organization in the convoys feel 
a cold chill on that statement and they felt a colder chill on that statement 
than they have felt on the facing of Hitler’s torpedoes. We believe that 
something has to be done and we believe that this “colonies as usual” thinking 
is going to have a very bad effect on the whole war effort, and so we say 
to the Prime Minister, ‘We have all made mistakes; we have many short- 
comings, but we can’t allow you to make the mistake that was made in Malaya 
and Burma and Singapore. It is too costly a mistake and we might lose the 
war.” 

This India question also is giving aid and comfort to the people in this 
country who are trying to drive a wedge between us and our British ally, and 
they have a pretty good case. We think that there cannot be a greater service 
done by the British trade unions and the American trade unions than to take 
this resolution down below to the rank and file where it counts, mobilize sup- 
port and turn the steam on from the main engines. 

Finally, I noticed today in the papers already the situation has become 
a little bit garbled and that the Hearst press is demanding that Russia attack 
Japan. Now, Hearst doesn’t tell you, for example, that there are a mil- 
lion Japanese troops on the Siberian borders whom we don’t have to fight. 
They have been tied down there for years by the Red Army. They don’t 
tell you that Russia is passing ammunition that the Chinese girl talked 
about yesterday. And all this kind of thinking of people in high places may 
have a very bad effect on the offensive in Europe. 

And so in conclusion we believe that if the job is done down below it is 
going to make possible and insure the development of the offensive in Europe 
where the brave armies of the United States and Britain can meet the brave 
army of the Soviet Union marching from the East and smash Hitler in a few 
months and then we can start to count the days when we go to Tokyo and col- 
lect our price for Pearl Harbor. 

The motion to adopt the recommendation was carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, the committee 
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has concluded its report, and the report is signed by the committee as follows: 


VAN A. BITTNER, Chairman MORRIS MUSTER 

LEE PRESSMAN, Secretary JOSEPHINE TIMMES 
GEORGE ADDES MICHAEL QUILL 
HARRY BRIDGES EMIL RIEVE 

I. L. DE SHETLER O. A. KNIGHT 

A. FLAXER SAMUEL SPONSELLER 
JULIUS EMSPAK JAMES J. LEARY 

JOHN GREEN DAVID J. McDONALD 
JACOB POTOFSKY WILLARD S. TOWNSEND 
S. H. DALRYMPLE WORTH LOWERY 


Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee now moves 
that the entire report be adopted as a whole and that the committee be dis- 
charged. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want to announce for the benefit of the board 
members, staff members and vice presidents that there will be a meeting of 
the Executive Board tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in Parlor A on this floor. 


DELEGATE MOSE LEE, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. President, 
officers and delegates, as I am here as a representative of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers I have been here all week listening to the resolutions 
that have been passed, and helped adopt the resolutions. One especially 
has been passed here this week by this body for which I want to extend to 
the delegates of this convention a special vote of thanks. That was the 
resolution dealing with discrimination toward my people. I hope as the dele- 
gates leave this convention and go back to their various locals and homes that 
they will do according to what we have done here on this convention floor in 
line with trying to get away from discrimination. 

I thank you. 


Tribute to Deceased Members 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: A motion has been offered to the convention by 
Chairman Bittner of the Resolutions Committee and the secretary of the com- 
mittee that the delegates to the convention stand in silence for one minute in 
tribute to the brothers and members of our organization who have died during 
the past year. The delegates will please rise. 

In accordance with the president’s request, the delegates stood for one 
minute. 


Secretary Carey read the following telegram: 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, November 13, 1942, 
White House, Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 

Draft bill now awaiting your signature freezes chaotic and un-American 
wage and working conditions for all farm workers through the Tydings 
amendment authorizing deferment of farm workers. We do not feel vetoing 
this draft bill advisable but feel that Tydings amendment to the draft bill 
makes imperative the immediate establishment of special agencies under 
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the War Manpower Commission and the War Labor Board if we are to 
avoid arbitrary unplanned decisions by local draft boards. This amendment 
alone results in compulsory work or fight orders and creates a condition of 
involuntary servitude for farm workers. Without special farm labor agencies 
who can work out and enforce planned policies establishing fair minimum 
wages and working conditions such freezing will create even greater chaos 
in the agricultural manpower problem and it will not solve production prob- 
lems. It will work incredible injustice on millions of farm workers. 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
President, CIO. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I move that the message be sent 
and that it be incorporated in the records of the convention. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Secretary Carey then read several congratulatory telegrams. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY’S CLOSING ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our convention is about to close its business. 
I believe that the record will show that this convention will undoubtedly go 
down in history as perhaps the greatest parliament of labor ever conducted 
anywhere, any place, any time in the history of this country. You have 
adopted an over-all war program, a program that comprehends extensive 
campaigns of organization, and a program dedicated to the furtherance of 
sound, constructive housing and other kinds of social legislation. Consult 
your book of resolutions, the report of your officers to the convention and 
the record made by the delegates upon these important subjects on each suc- 
ceeding day throughout the convention and you will find that the record made 
in this convention stands out as perhaps the greatest record ever made at a 
labor convention at any time in the history of the United States. 

I desire to express to the officers of the convention, my colleagues, mem- 
bers of the staff and delegates, my wholehearted appreciation for the coopera- 
tion they have extended me in conducting the affairs of the convention dur- 
ing the past five days. It has been a hard-working convention. Not a single, 
solitary minute has been lost. You have done a splendid job and one that will 
redound to the everlasting credit of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


I wish to express to you again my thanks. 

We shall now call upon Richard Frankensteen to close the convention by 
leading in the singing of “America.” 

The delegates stood and sang “America.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare the Fifth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned without day. 


At 6 o’clock p. m. on Friday, November 13, 1942, the Fifth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was adjourned sine die. 
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APPENDIX 
TELEGRAMS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Greetings to the CIO convention from the first CIO local in the Bell 
Telephone System. Your progressive personal leadership was a major influ- 
ence in our affiliation as a unit to the CIO. Be assured of our continued mili- 
tant support of your win-the-war policy in urging an immediate second front. 
—Local 101, American Communications Association, CIO. 





San Francisco, Calif. 
American Communications Association, CIO Local 30, sends greetings 
and supports your vigorous activities in promoting the aggressive win-the-war 
policies of the CIO and for the immediate opening of a second front in 
Europe. 
—C. T. Hoff, Assistant Executive Secretary, CIO 30. 





New York, N. Y. 


On behalf of 8,000 Western Union Telegraph workers in New York City 
we extend to you our sincere appreciation for your able and courageous leader- 
ship. At a time when the very existence of our nation and world freedom 
is at stake such leadership is a highly patriotic service. We pledge our united 
support to whatever is necessary for a speedy and decisive victory over our 
fascist enemies. Our membership firmly believes the opening of a second 
land front in Europe an essential prerequisite to such victory and respectfully 
urge the convention to petition our Commander-in-Chief for the immediate 
fulfillment of our nation’s commitment in this respect. Warmest fraternal 
greetings to all delegates and best wishes for a successful convention. 
—Charles Bardunias, Chairman; Edith Alberts, Secretary-Treasurer, CIO 


Local 40. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Local 61, American Communications Association, Baltimore, Md., went on 
record at last membership meeting endorsing your courageous and capable 
leadership. We greet the Fifth National Convention of the CIO and hail its 
stand for offensive action on the military and home fronts. 
—Loretta Griner, Acting Chairman, Local 61. 





Chicago, Ill. | 

Local 34, of the American Communications Association, CIO, sends you 
sincere greetings and well wishes for a successful convention. 

May we also take this opportunity to reaffirm our 100 percent support 

of our great leader, Philip Murray, and pledge our support to the CIO’s win- 

the-war program and efforts to hasten the opening of a second front NOW. 
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This communication was intended to reach you by telegraph, but in view 
of the chaotic conditions existing in the industry and we as communications 
workers knowing from our every day experiences the serious effect the many 
thousands of congratulatory telegrams and other non-essential business has on 
vital government and defense telegrams, decided to greet you by mail. 

—Dick Cardamone, Chairman, Local 34. 





ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 
Washington, D. C. 


Greetings to the Fifth National Convention of the CIO. This historic 
convention is destined to play a most vital role in the war effort of the United 
Nations. As our fighting brothers do their part to beat fascism in North 
Africa and the world, we pledge support to the CIO and the leadership of 
President Murray to do our utmost in an all-out participation for final victory. 
—Washington Chapter Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 


Technicians. 


Martinez, Calif. 
Chapter 36, FAECT, extends heartiest greetings to Fifth Annual Con- 
vention. We express wholehearted support to leadership of President Murray 


and to his re-election. 
—O. H. Parkinen, Secretary. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The scientists at Kaiser’s Permanente Magnesium Plant greet the Fifth 
National CIO Convention, and urge continued program for all-out war pro- 
duction. We in this vital industry pledge ourselves to this end and ask your 
support in our efforts to obtain this goal through better labor management 


cooperation. 
—FAECT, Local Kaiser’s Permanente Magnesium Plant. 





Detroit, Mich. 


Job Shop Local Chapter 201, FAECT, at regular membership meeting 
extended its fullest support in carrying out the program and policies presented 
by you in your executive report to the Annual CIO Convention. 

—Maurice Gottlieb, Chairman. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Greetings to this wartime convention. We know that this convention 
will tackle the problems of wartime economy and manpower and reach deci- 
sions of inestimable value to the nation. Never in history has labor’s role been 
more important than it is today, and under its constructive leadership the 
CIO cannot help but play the most important part. : 

—Louis Fowlks, Executive Secretary, FAECT Chapter 25. 





Boston, Mass. 
May we take this opportunity to extend the heartiest welcome to you and 
all other delegates of the splendid convention to our city of Boston. We 
feel confident that the convention will make a great contribution to the suc- 
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cessful prosecution of the war and the final conclusion of just peace. With — 


very best regards. 
—aAlexander Elan, Secretary. 





AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 
Flint, Mich. 
We are proudly watching the results of the convention. We wish to 
congratulate you and the delegates on the constructive and successful work 
done. The eyes of the nation are centered upon action taken in convention. 
We are proud to belong to such a militant organization. We pledge our loyalty 
to help carry out all actions taken at convention 
—Officers of Local 659, UAW-CIO. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 
Greetings to the Fifth Annual Convention of CIO from Buick Local 6. 
We pledge to carry out the mandates of the convention with full support to 
President Murray. ; 
—Jack London, President, Local 6, UAW-CIO. 





Brookfield, Ill. 
Local 719, UAW-CIO, extends fraternal greetings, Fifth Annual CIO 
Convention. As a local engaged in producing vital material necessary in war 
effort we feel your deliberation will help expedite efforts of our government 
to bring to a close as soon as possible complete victory for the allied nations. 
In formulating policy may it be one of unity personified by past performance 
of our president, Philip Murray, in order in the future as has been true of the 
past each affiliated local union and international union may have just cause 
to be proud of their parent organization. 
—Evron C. McGreer, Recording Secretary. 





Detroit, Mich. 
We the members of the shop committee of the Ternstedt Division of Local 
174, UAW-CIO, wish to take this opportunity to extend greetings and best 
wishes for a successful convention. Urge that the delegates give serious 
consideration to the recommendations of the Tolan committee report calling 
for a centralized war economic plant. 
—Arthur Rymal, Chairman; Alex Moxhan, Vice Chairman; George Kotlarek, 
Recording Secretary; Jack White, Irene Young, Manuel Mackie, Irene 
Moran. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Local 297, UAW-CIO, goes all out for American and allied war relief. 
Best wishes and your continued success on this great endeavor. 
—James Boyer, Recording Secretary. 


Detroit, Mich. 
In the name of 80,000 Ford workers who are members of Local 600, 
UAW-CIO, we fully support positive proposals of President Philip Murray for 
safeguarding democracy on the home front, for vigorous prosecution of the 
war effort, and the full mobilization of all our resources and manpower in that 
direction. We heartily endorse also his constructive criticism of the War 
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Production Board and other government agencies where labor’s voice has not 
been heeded with the result of decreased efficiency in the total war effort. 
We urge that the entire convention vigorously support and implement the 
three-way program of winning the war, maintaining our democratic institu- 
tions and winning the peace to insure a truly political and economic democ- 


racy in the post-war world. We are confident that this CIO convention can- 


and will make the greatest contribution of any group in America to the full 

and complete victory of civilization. 

—Percy Llewellyn, Vice President; W. G. Grant, Financial Secretary; Shelton 
Tappes, Recording Secretary, Ford Local 600. 





Detroit, Mich. 
Greetings and best wishes for a successful convention from officers and 
members of WPA and Welfare Department, UAW-CIO, Detroit, Mich. 
(No Signature.) 


Chicago, Il. 


On this anniversary of his appointment Local 758, UAW-CIO, wishes to 
commend the CIO for the aid given our local during the past year by Fullerton 
Fulton, Illinois regional director. His services were of inestimable value to 
labor. 

—Mack Buckner, President; Carl Lieber, Secretary, Local 758. 





Detroit, Mich. 
Membership of Local 208 wholeheartedly commend you and pledge our 


support to your speéch to the convention. 
—Fred Williams, Business Agent. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Whereas Labor’s Non-Partisan League plays a vital role in placing be- 
fore labor the political facts, and 

Whereas this past election has proven beyond a doubt that labor must 
take a more active part.in future political activities in order to secure to 
itself the gains made since the inception of the CIO, and 

Whereas we feel that the leadership of this important organization should 
be placed in the hands of one we can trust, Philip Murray, now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the executive board officers and members of Local 490, 
UAW, Highland Park, Mich., recommends to the convention that Philip Mur- 
ray and successive chairman of the CIO be required to take also the presi- 
dency of the National Labor’s Non-Partisan League or its successive organi- 
zation. 

—Michael J. Standley, Recording Secretary, Local 490, Highland Park. 





AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
Boston, Mass.. 
Please accept our heartiest congratulations for the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the CIO. May your deliberations bring unity in the labor move- 
ment and freedom and liberty to all oppressed nations of the world. May the 
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United Nations achieve a complete victory over the aggressive dictators of the 
world. 
—Boston Joint Board. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Greetings on your Fifth Annual Convention. May your deliberations be 
successful. We have full confidence in your leadership and know that the 
policy set forth by you at this convention will be of great aid to the national 
war effort and labor movement. 
—Jerome Posner, Manager, Los Angeles Joint Board. 





UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago UE locals greet Fifth Annual Convention confident that its deci- 
sions will give economic and political leadership to entire nation to insure an 
early United Nations victory to a second front in Europe. Our rapid growth 
in Chicago during the past year attests correctness of CIO win-the-war poli- 
cies so ably applied by CIO Regional Director Fullerton Fulton. 
—Robert Kirkwood, Business Manager, Local 1150; Louis Torre, Business 


Representative, Local 1114. 





UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS 
Chicago, Ill. 

On the occasion of the Fifth Constitutional Convention we want once 
again to express on behalf of our entire membership our wholehearted and 
unanimous endorsement of your leadership and the policies carried out by 
you and the National Executive Board. We are certain that from this con- 
vention will come a vigorously prosecuted program for all-out mobilization 
of our war economy as an integrated whole, which will be a major contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war. 

We wish also at this time to congratulate the National CIO for its choice 
of Fullerton Fulton as Illinois regional director. We have seen him hard at 
work during the past year and know from experience that he has done a 
statesmanlike job and that in the coming year he will do an equally fine job. 

—Grant W. Oakes, President; Gerald Fielde, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Greetings to the Fifth Constitutional Convention of the CIO. We pledge 
full support to the CIO in its program to win the war. We urge the imme- 
diate opening of a second front in order to hasten a United Nations victory. 
- -Local 107. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Greetings to you and all delegates. We are pulling for you and CIO. 
Let us assure you we condemn Dictator Lewis for his recent action. We feel 
that the supposed builder and father of CIO has recently stabbed his child in 
the back at Mine Workers’ convention. We hope at this convention you will 
give him some of the medicine he deserves. Blast him hard. Although we 
have been stabbed in the back, let the world know through your great leader- 
ship we are stronger than ever. Our president is somewhere in the convention 
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hall and is pulling as hard as ever for you and CIO. God bless you and all 


delegates in these trying and crucial times on to victory. 
—Executive Board, Local 108, Joseph Rapala, Recording Secretary. 





FURRIERS 
New York, N. Y. 

In the name of 15,000 Fur Workers extend heartiest greetings to great 
convention of CIO. President Murray’s address and proposed program inspir- 
ing to all labor. Fully endorse position on offensive action, War Labor Board, 
discrimination, etc. Pledge full and unstinting cooperation for the realization 
of international labor unity and for continued effort on the part of our union 
and its members until victory is won. 
—Sam Mencher, Chairman; Morris Pinchewsky, Secretary, Furriers’ Joint 

Council of New York, Local 101. 





UNITED GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS 
Stamford, Conn. 


Greetings and best wishes for a successful convention from Local 12012, 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America. 
—Jean Beaudein. 


Toronto, Canada. 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of District 11, Canada, send 


greetings and pledge full support in all-out production for victory. 
—William Edmiston, International Executive Board Member. 





NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 
Duluth, Minn. 
Greetings from the men of the Merchant Marine of the National Mari- 


time Union, Duluth, Minn. Onward with a victory war program. 
—D. Broadwell, Agent. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Port of Norfolk sends greetings to the CIO Convention. During this 
crisis the CIO must lead labor to fuller participation in the war of production 


to smash Hitler and fascism. We’ll deliver the goods. 
—wNational Maritime Union of America. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Greetings. The eyes of labor are upon you. Best wishes for your 


accomplishments. 
—Women’s Auxiliary, National Maritime Union. 





San Francisco, Calif. 
Greetings to all anti-fascists. Despite fifth columnists in high places 
and to her saboteurs and would-be united wreckers, we’ll keep ’em sailing for 
a second front to smash fascism for a people’s victory and a people’s peace. 
With national unity and coordinated all-out sustained effort we can and shall 


win. 
—San Francisco Branch. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Greetings to the convention from the National Maritime Union member- 
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ship in Buffalo. Request that winning of the war in shortest time by partici- 
pation of labor in government councils, second front to aid Russian and labor 
unity here and abroad be given major consideration by the convention. Also 
the matter of appeasement forces be condemned by the convention. 

—Mike Kearns, NMU Agent. 


New York, N. Y. 


Greetings and best wishes for success of convention. We are confident 
that decisions of convention will result in greater participation in war effort 


to smash fascism wherever we may find it. 
—Joseph Stack, Agent Pro Tem. 


New Orleans, La. 


Greetings to delegates assembled. Workers in shipyards and allied plants 
working to fulfill their duties as Americans. Have spoken to 800,000 workers. 
They are with us. As men of the sea we will deliver the guns, planes, tanks 
and troops to Europe for a second front. The workers of America are for 
victory. May this convention be the means and unity of workers throughout 
the world for defeat of fascism and for a better world. The program must 
be win the war against fascism, against reaction. May this convention be 
recorded throughout the world. American workers will lead the fight for in- 
ternational unity of the working class. For the defeat of the appeasers. 
Labor, management, and government must come together for the complete 
destruction of fascism throughout the world. We of the Merchant Marine 
and our great union will fight for everlasting peace. 

—John J. “Soap Box” Smith. 


Providence, R. I. 
Membership Providence, R. I., branch NMU send greetings to National 
CIO Convention now being held in Boston. Best wishes for successful con- 
vention and we feel sure that the deliberations of this great meeting will 
benefit our country and speed up the winning of the war and that the CIO 
will as always serve as the watchdog of America to see that our country will 


be kept on a straight course. 
—C. Torres, Agent. 


Detroit, Mich. 
National Maritime Union, Port of Detroit, greets first war-time conven- 
tion, Congress of Industrial Organizations. Great responsibilities rest on your 
convention in guaranteeing fullest possible mobilization of labor and Ameri- 
can people for full prosecution of the war taking the offensive on the military 
field and immediate opening: of second front in Europe to relieve our gallant 

Russian ally and to put Hitler on the run once and for all. 

—E. J. Cunningham, Agent. 

Mobile, Ala. 
The membership of National Maritime Union, Mobile, Ala., branch, ex- 
tend most fraternal greetings to all delegates assembled and that all decisions 
will be fruitful and towards the winning of this war, the protection and ex- 


tention of labor’s rights and gains. 
—John Rogers, Agent. 
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New York, N. Y. 
Greetings to your historic convention from NMU dance committee. Suc- 
cess in your deliberations. Cordially invite all delegates to our Sixth Anni- 
versary “Keep ’em Sailing” Dance, Saturday, November 14, Royal Windsor 


Hall, 66th street and Columbus avenue, New York City. 
—David Forman, Chairman, Dance Committee. 





San Francisco, Calif. 
Greetings to convention for successful win-the-war program and for labor 


unity. 
—Marine Cooks and Stewards Association of the Pacific, CIO. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Fraternal greetings to the Fifth CIO Convention and in the spirit of the 
second front heartily engaged by the United Nations to deliver a knock-out 


_blow against Hitler and his satellites and may the deliberations in this great 


convention deliver likewise a smashing blow against reaction within and with- 
out and may your pledges be reiterated again. The 100 percent behind our 
Commander-in-Chief and the nation’s war effort. We salute the workers 
from the production front. From the men who sail the ships and deliver the 


goods. Victory over the fascist hordes the world over in 1942. 
—Ed Hendrickson. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Membership of National Maritime Union in the Port of Philadelphia send 
greetings to the National CIO Convention. We fully realized that the deci- 
sions reached by this convention will be the most important to the membership 
to the CIO, to all labor and our nation as a whole, and to the winning of 


the war. 
—John Murray, Business Agent. 


New York, N. Y. 

National Maritime Union office staff, comprising 40 members of Local 

16, UOPWA, greets Fifth CIO Convention with pride, knowing our member- 

ship and leadership have set an example to entire nation of devotion and 

outstanding contribution to war effort. We feel confident your present de- 

liberations will point way to more effective rallying of resources, manpower 

and energies of America toward ever-increasing aggressive actions by our 

armed forces on as many fronts as possible to the end that we may defeat 
the Axis in the shortest possible time. 

—Bell Forman, Shop Chairman, Office Staff. 





San Pedro, Calif. 
Membership of the National Maritime Union, San Pedro, Calif., sends 
warmest fraternal greetings brother delegates of the CIO to a bigger and 
better labor movement which is essential to winning the war and backbone 


of freedom for all people. 
—Ames Drake, Business Agent. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Membership Baltimore branch sends greetings to this historic gathering. 
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We are confident that you will adopt positive aggressive program which will 
give leadership to the American people in the prosecution of the war in line 
with program of our Commander-in-Chief. 

—Harry F. Conner, Acting Agent, Baltimore Branch. 





Louisville, Ky. 
Three thousand shipbuilders send you and convention delegates fraternal 
greetings. We reaffirm our pledge to work to win. 


—Alfred Smith, Louisville Branch. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes for a successful convention. 
—National Maritime Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Charleston, S, C. 

The NMU membership in the Port of Charleston, S. C., extends fraternal 
greetings and best wishes for a successful convention. We are confident that 
the CIO meeting in these critical times will present to the American workers 
a real win-the-war program. We are also sure that out of the deliberations 
will come a stronger bond of brotherhood among the trade union people of 
the world. We reiterate our pledge to keep ’em sailing and deliver the goods 
until nazism and fascism are wiped from the face of the earth. 


—Clyde Gannaway, Field Patrolman. 


Port Arthur, Tex. 
Port Arthur membership, National Maritime Union, sends greetings and 
will keep ships sailing until victory achieved. Ask that land and all other 


obstructions be removed. On to victory. 
—John Cintosh, Agent. 


New Orleans, La. 

Fraternal greetings and best wishes for successful convention. The forces 
of democracy will defeat the fascist aggressors and bring peace and security 
to the peoples of the world. This convention must serve to point the way 
to victory over nazism abroad and reaction at home. The delegates must 
bring back to us a well-organized program for victory which will be in accord- 
ance with the established policy of bringing democracy to every section of the 
American people. 
—New Orleans Branch, Joseph Rose, Agent; R. J. Sullivan, Patrolman; R. F. 

Looney, Patrolman; Eli Ashley, Patrolman; J. Childs, Dispatcher; Dennis 

Burke, Stenographer. 


New Orleans, La. 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes for a successful convention. Entire 
nation is keenly aware of the role of the CIO in giving leadership which will 
insure victory over fascism and nazism abroad and reaction at home. Forward 
to victory. 
—Membership Meeting, New Orleans Branch, Joseph Rose, Agent. 
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St: Louis, Mo. 
Greetings for a successful win-the-war convention with. continuation 


and extension of progressive CIO program and policies. 
—St. Louis Branch. 





MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
meeting in a period of world-wide strife must reaffirm the unity and solidarity 
of the workers of the United States in their war efforts to the end that all 
the people of the earth shall again be free. 
—Casting Division of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 





UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
j New York, N. Y. 
Membership meeting Local 18, Book and Magazine Union, UOPWA, 
greets great win-the-war convention of CIO. Commend particularly brilliant 
opening report of President Philip Murray. Under his outstanding leadership 
we know CIO will lead American people toward rapid achievement of total 
war economy, international labor unity, victory for United Nations. 
—Ruth Marrow, Recording Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The members of our local will be inspired by your address to give 100 
percent support to our country’s war effort and your constructive leadership. 
—Clerical Employes No. 2. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Your address to the convention will make our membership redouble their 
work in support of our country’s war effort under your courageous leadership. 
—Social Service Employes No. 21. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newspaper reports of your stirring address inspiring to our membership. 
We will do our part to back up our country’s war effort and your great 
leadership by bringing more members into the fighting home front army 


of the CIO. 
—Insurance Guild, Local 22. 


New York, N. Y. 

Your address before opening session of convention, context of which 

having been forwarded to me, is indeed inspiring and gives assurance to all 

members of CIO that your leadership will be directed to obtaining full support 

of our government’s war effort. On behalf of the organized insurance agents 

throughout the country I send you our fraternal greetings and pledge of full 
support of your policies. 

—Roy Whitman, President, Local 30. 


_ 


New York, N. Y. 
Office and Professional Workers in the movie industry along with all 
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labor look to your great convention for leadership in the important home front 

behind the battle front. We hope your deliberations will aid in carrying for- 

ward the United Nations offensives against the Axis. For victory within the 

shortest possible time. 

—William Piehl, UOPWA Representative, Screen Office and Professional Em- 
ployes’ Guild. 





Detroit, Mich. 
Report to convention deserves commendation not only of labor but all 
Americans. In the same way the country inspired by offensive action our 
forces in Africa CIO members will be enthused by offensive spirit of your 
report on all essential issues facing the American people. Confident conven- 
tion will adopt vigorous organizing plan for the coming year to implement war 
policies. Our job is to lead the nation, our members and the unorganized to 
victory through organization. 
—Jerome W. Shore, Midwest Regional Director. 


Boston, Mass. 
Greetings to the Fifth Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations from the Social Service Employes’ Union, United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, Local 68, Boston. We pledge our full and con- 
tinued support to the demands of this convention for all-out mobilization in 
this people’s war and all possible assistance to hasten the opening of a second 
front against nazi Germany. We further pledge our determined effort for 
mobilization of the social welfare services to meet the needs of the people in 
war and strengthen morale on the home front. 
—Social Service Employes, Local 68. 





Boston, Mass. 
Greetings and welcome to Boston to CIO Convention and our esteemed 
leader, Philip Murray. We watch the convention deliberations expectantly 
and pledge our full efforts with entire CIO to win the war. 
—Robert G. Poirier, President, Local 41, Industrial Insurance Agents’ Union. 


New York, N. Y. 

’ Every CIO member can feel great pride in magnificent program and 
sound organizing achievements reported to CIO Convention. Pledge full sup- 
port to President Murray and among United Nations, for planned manpower 
mobilization instead of freezing situation; for genuine and effective labor 
representation in the war effort and all other CIO policies. Support con- 
demnation of John L. Lewis and others who seek to divide labor or the people 
and obstruct conduct of the war. Confident that CIO Convention will enact 
policies which will enable labor to help unite whole American people for full 
support to our men in North Africa and Solomons. For extension of offensive 
to European continent and for all-out drive for decisive victory over Axis. 

—Executive Board, Local 16. 








PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
Chicago, IIl. 
We reaffirm our stand to support you and the program of the CIO in its 
support of our Commander-in-Chief and all-out war effort. 
—Frank McCarty, District Director. 
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. Boston, Mass. 

Congratulations. Your deliberations and decisions for the winning of the 

war make us proud to be affiliated to such a great organization. Yours for 

victory. 

—Local 11, E. G. Bordun, President; Local 165, Richard Ring, President; 
Local 189, Rene Barker, President. 





RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPARTMENT STORE EMPLOYES 
New York, N. Y. 


In behalf of Executive Board and membership we express complete sup- 
port of leadership you are displaying in behalf of organized labor and Ameri- 
can people. We wish particularly to cite excellent speech made by your rep- 
resentative, R. J. Thomas, who spoke in your behalf at American Soviet Con- 
gress rally last Sunday. The point on international labor unity has whole- 
hearted support of our union. We know the CIO Convention will express and 
take action for international labor solidarity to include all unions of all 
nations at war against fascist Axis alliance. 

—Alex Millstone, President, Local 830. 





Chicago, II. 
The organized Department Store Employes of Chicago send their fraternal 
greetings to the Fifth Convention of the CIO. Let’s move on to the com- 
plete organization of the unorganized and to winning the war and the peace. 
—Local 291, Chicago. 


New York, N. Y. 


Greetings to all the delegates of our great CIO. Our membership certain 
your decisions will make history in.war effort. 


—Morris J. Angel, Morris Gumpel, Organizers, Fur Merchants Employes 
Union, Local 64. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Greetings and fraternal wishes from five thousand organized Montgomery 
Ward workers. Through our great international thousands of mail-order 
workers are for the first time enjoying the benefits of union organization. 
We stand behind the CIO in its win-the-war and win-the-peace program. 


Forward to a better life for all. 
—Local 20. 


New York, N. Y. 


On behalf of the Greater New York Joint Council of the United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employes, I wish to extend heartiest felici- 
tations upon the occasion of the Fifth Constitutional Convention of the CIO 
and to express warmest fraternal greetings and confidence in the successful 
results of your deliberations. Our organization stands solidly united behind 
President Philip Murray, under whose sterling leadership the CIO has emerged 
as a mature and powerful force in the affairs of our nation. The continuation 
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of these splendid achievements of the CIO will enable us to forge unity of 
labor, to go forward to victory over fascism and to create a better world after 
victory is won. 

—Harvey Rosen, President, Greater New York Joint Council. 





STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL WORKERS 
Chicago, Il. 

We extend greetings to the Fifth CIO Convention which already promises 

to be an historical landmark in the history of the labor movement, and send 

best wishes to our district representative, Fullerton Fulton, who has done 

much to effect the labor unity necessary to carry through the win-the-war 
program. 

—Irving Krane, Representative. 





UNITED STEEL WORKERS 
Detroit, Mich. 

Local Union 2610, United Steelworkers of America, Sparrows Point, 
Maryland, send greetings to the CIO Convention and its officers. Our local 
union wholeheartedly supports action of the convention on resolutions, par- 
ticularly those pertaining to the war effort. We are faced with a tremendous 
responsibility, but as workers united no task is too great to conquer. Wish- 

ing you a very harmonious convention. 
—John Klauzenberg, President; Frank Pinter, Recording Secretary. 





Monessen, Pa. 
The membership of United Steelworkers, Local 1229, of Monessen, Pa., are 
100 percent behind our Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt, and our 
labor leader, Philip Murray. We are also for unity in this war. 
—Stephen Wisyanski, President. 


Duquesne, Pa. 
Greetings to convention and delegates of the CIO from the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 1256, Duquesne. Best success in your work. Sup- 
port President Roosevelt’s war program for opening of a second front now 
and for the support and unanimous election of Philip Murray. 
—Ernest Fries, President. 


Charleroi, Pa. 
Greetings and sincere wishes for a successful convention and continued 
progress under the guidance of our great leader, Philip Murray. 
—Louis Tomayko and Leonard Luce, District 13. 





Donora, Pa. 

We of Local Union 1757, of Donora, Pa., affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, take this most wonderful opportunity of congratu- 
lating the Fifth Convention of the CIO. We are very proud to be a part of 
this organization and we assure you and all officers our cooperation both 
present and future. We feel that through your leadership we will obtain 
victory both for labor and the war. Victory depends upon the soldier at the 
front provided with the weapons produced by labor. Yours for leadership. 
—George R. Clark, Secretary. 
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Johnstown, Pa. 
Best wishes for overwhelming success of the convention. 
—Anthony Lorditch, President, Local Union 2635. 





Johnstown, Pa. 
Congratulations on opening of convention and best wishes for success. 
—Raymond Bacon, President, Local Union 2632. 





Johnstown, Pa. 


Accept our best wishes for your success at the convention. 
—Elmer Smith, President, Local Union 2634. 





Johnstown, Pa. 
Best wishes to you and all delegates at CIO Convention. 
—James Gallagher, President, Local Union 2644. 





Pueblo, Colo. 


Local 2102, United Steelworkers of America, send greetings and best 
wishes for successful convention. 
—Chester A. Paggett, Financial Secretary. 





Kokomo, Ind. 


Eighteen hundred Steelworkers, members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local Union No. 1054, assembled in regular meeting, wish to extend 
best wishes and success to the CIO in the deliberations at the Fifth Annual 
Convention of the CIO. 

—John Rusak, Representative. 


Everett, Mass. 


Greetings from the United Steelworkers of America, Local No. 2431, 
wishing the delegates in session a most successful convention. 
—Nathan Freedman, Secretary. 


; Middletown, Ohio. 
Greetings. May your deliberations bring this convention to a speedy and 
harmonious conclusion. We are making headway in organizing the American 


Rolling Mills at Middletown, Ohio. 
—Paul J. Fasser. 


Steubenville, Ohio. 
May you and the delegates attending the Fifth Annual Convention of our 
great organization continue to carry her banner for the working men and 
women of America. A gigantic labor organization such as the CIO will bring 
real democracy to the American labor movement. Wishing you all the suc- 
cess in the world in your deliberations in this great convention. 
—Orval J. Kincaid, J. L. Davis, Alex Bowie, John Tafelski, Louis Caiono, 
Alfred Bittner, Director and Staff of National Steel Organizing Campaign, 
Weirton, W. Va. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS 
Cumberland, Md. 
Warmest friendly greetings to the CIO on the occasion of its Fifth An- 


nual Convention. 
—George A. Meyers, President, Local 1874. 





TRANSPORT WORKERS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Felicitations on the opening of the first wartime CIO Convention. We 
are behind you in your efforts to see the labor movement through this national 
emergency. We are certain your leadership will bring us success and help 
bring victory to our nation. 
—John Lopez, Frank Sheehan, Nicholas Nuding, Local 101, Utility Division. 





CITY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
Akron, Ohio. 
The Akron CIO Council sends greetings and best wishes for a successful 
convention and again pledges itself in full support of the national CIO policies. 
—Paul Fessende, Executive Secretary, Akron Union Council. 





Birmingham, Ala. 
The Birmingham Industrial Union Council salutes the Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the CIO. We reaffirm our loyalty to the principles of industrial 
organization and wish you a successful and united convention. 
—Frank I. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 

Greetings to the Fifth Annual Convention, CIO. Heartiest congratula- 

tions on excellent report of President Murray urging all-out mobilization for 

offensive action on continent of Europe now. Most imperative is the need 

of getting the program to every local union, officer, steward and member and 

executing the CIO’s war program immediately. Best wishes for a successful 
conclusion. Most historic labor convention in American history. 

—aA. E. Stevenson, Secretary, Cleveland Industrial Union Council. 





Ketchikan, Alaska. 
May success be your convention and much permanent work result. 
—Ketchikan Industrial Union Council. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Regret that we could not send a delegate but wish you all a harmonious 
and united convention for a successful prosecution in our united war effort. 
—aA. P. Litz, President; S. J. Pusko, Recording Secretary. 





Rock Island, Il. 
Greetings to CIO on its first war convention. Great advances in national 
war effort can be recorded by convention. Greetings to President Philip 
Murray and Regional Director Fullerton Fulton for excellent job in bringing 
about powerful CIO in country and in state of Illinois. 
—Seymour Siporin, Secretary. 
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STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Best wishes for a great convention. 
—Carey E. Haigler, Secretary-Treasurer, Alabama State CIO. 





Cumberland, Md. 
The Western Maryland Industrial Union Council, representing approxi- 
mately 16,000 CIO workers in western Maryland, congratulates the CIO on 
its fifth anniversary and wishes you continued success. 
—John Neal, Secretary. 


Chicago, Il. 
Fraternal greetings and best wishes for a successful convention from 
Illinois State Industrial Union Council. We take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating the national officers on their excellent work in preparing for this 
convention. Congratulate Len DeCaux on the excellent pre-convention issue 
of CIO News and preparing CIO for this extremely important convention. 
Furthermore, want to thank President Murray for his appointment of Fuller- 
ton Fulton for the people in Illinois. He has united all elements in CIO around 
program of CIO. Illinois CIO is all out to win war. 
—Robert C. Travis, Vice President. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Fraternal greetings to the convention. Give us a militant win-the-war 
program. 
—Samuel DesPeaux, President, Louisville Industrial Union Council. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please accept our greetings to this most important of all conventions in 
the history of our organization. We are certain that resolutions will be passed 
which will result in stronger action on the military front, including a second 
front in western Europe, in increased production of war needs with ever 
added government-management-labor cooperation with the eventual estab- 
lishment of one coordinating mobilization effort of our entire country to win 
the war covering the needs of the Army, Navy and production front. 

We are certain also that the convention will take action leading towards 
greater representation of labor on all rationing apparatus of the country and 
the democratic rationing of ever-more consumer goods of which there are 
shortages. The CIO will certainly continue in leadership in bringing victory 
over the Axis. : 

—Thomas White, Sr., President; Walter J. Burke, Secretary-Treasurer, Wis- 
consin State Industrial Union Council. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Boston, Mass. 

I want to express my sincere appreciation for splendid resolution adopted 
by the CIO Convention condemning the hampering restrictions tacked on the 
bill to lower the draft age to 18. Your firm stand against timid half measures 
which would interfere with our military leadership is a real contribution to 
the winning of the war. 


—Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War. 
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New York, N. Y. 
The Workers’ Defense League sends hearty greetings and best wishes for 
a successful convention. American democracy and American workers need 
the wise and courageous leadership of American labor. 
—tLaurence T. Hosie, Chairman. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Chinese Association of Labor sends fraternal greetings to officers 
and delegates at convention of Congress of Industrial Organizations. Five 
years ago Chinese workers blazed the trail in fight against Axis aggression. 
Today they stand firm and free, determined to fight until victory. We are 
united not only by tie of international labor solidarity but are brothers in 
arms. May our common struggle bring about early victory in war and usher 
in a peace that secures social justice and international brotherhood through- 
out the world. 

—Chu Hsuehfan, President, Chungking, China, care of H. T. Liu, International 

Representative, Chinese Association of Labor, 224 Sullivan Street, New 

York City. 


New York, N. Y. 


Warmest greetings to the great CIO on the historic occasion of your 
Fifth Annual Convention. The whole world recognizes your tremendous con- 
tribution toward the mobilization of America for the victory war effort. We 
know that you are working toward realization of building impregnable unity 
with organized labor of Great Britain, China, Soviet Union and all other 
United Nations. This unity will determine the future destiny of our nation 
and of all mankind. We of the Japanese American Committee for Democracy 
are fighting side by side with you to smash the fascist enemy and to bring 
victory to the United Nations. 

—Japanese American Committee for Democracy. 





New York, N. Y. 


In behalf of the underground movement of the Jewish labor masses of 
Poland we convey sincere greetings to your convention. Despite nazi efforts 
to exterminate Jews of Poland the Jewish workers under the banners of 
their fifty-year-old socialist organization are fulfilling their obligations as 
part of the underground movement of all subjugated peoples of Europe. They 
are convinced that only the ultimate defeat of Hitlerism will enable mankind 
to establish an order based on principles of liberty, social justice and eco- 
nomic equality for all regardless of race or creed. Jews who have been living 
in Poland for hundreds of years are now homeless. A free liberated Socialist 
Poland will be conducive to the proper economic cultural and national ad- 
vancement of all its citizens, including Jews. 

—American Representative Rkers Uex. 





Chicago, Il. 


The Cooperative League, USA Board of Directors, unanimously voted to 
urge War Production Board to adopt at once a program for rationing essential 
goods where shortage is anticipated and before shortage becomes acute and 
to join with other organizations made up of consumers in effort to support 
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such program so as to avoid disastrous conditions associated with war.produc- 
tion quota distribution program on sugar and coffee. Will your representa- 
tives attend conference, Lafayette Hotel, Washington, 10 o’clock, Friday 


morning, November 20? 
—E. R. Bowen, Executive Secretary, 


New York, N. Y. 


Greetings, best wishes, success, deliberations resulting strengthened 
American labor movement. Closest cooperation Latin American labor move- 
ments and of all United Nations and wiping out world fascism strengthened 
democracy. 

—Confederation of Labor of Cuba, G. G. Gelt, Representative, U. S. A,, 

Canada. 


New York, N. Y. 


Although labor is more solidly united for victory than any other part 
of the American people, and although the Commander-in-Chief of our armed 
forces has acknowledge the patriotism and sacrifices made by labor at a time 
when great private interest hampered the defense program and later the 
victory program by delays in conversion, by sabotaging the war effort, by 
insisting on profits rather than cooperating for a quick victory, even now 
labor is getting an unfair deal in the commercial press. 

Two days after the election in which many anti-labor politicians were 
victorious, a new anti-labor campaign was begun by native fascists who de- 
mand not only the abolition of the 40-hour week but also of the Wagner Act, 
and the other gains the American people have made in the past century. 
The fight against labor is being led by a majority of all commercial news- 
papers which are venal and corrupt. 

May I repeat my suggestion that organized labor fight the anti-labor 
movement by extending its press program. Fires must be fought with fire. 
Poison can be cured by an antidote. Labor newspapers can put out the fire 
of labor hatred in the commercial press. They can overcome its poison. They 
can unite America for victory over nazism and fascism abroad and also smash 
that same fascism at home. 

—George Seldes, Editor in Fact. 


New York, N. Y. 


Greetings and best wishes to the Fifth Convention of the CIO. May 
your efforts on behalf of allied labor unity be successful. 
—Labor Research Association, Robert W. Dunn, Secretary. 





New York, N. Y. 


The People’s Voice, the People’s Committee and the Coordinated Com- 
mittee for Employment of New York and vicinity consider it an honor to 
greet the annual convention of the CIO and to point out that thousand Negro 
members and non-members support the progressive stand of the CIO against 
discrimination in training placement and civil rights. We urge immediate 
steps be taken to assure and secure training of thousands of Negroes regis- 
tered by our committee in New York City and for the training and placement 
of thousands throughout the country in confirmation with the program of the 
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historic unity for victory conference last summer to train and place 100,000 


Negroes in war work. 
—Councilman Adam M. Clayton Powell, Jr. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 
Greetings to the National CIO Convention on behalf of your brothers in 
the Indian Trades Union Congress. You have responded to the appeals for 
solidarity with magnificent resolutions. At this moment when the speedy 
opening of the real second front in Europe is a burning issue I appeal to you 
not to forget that other burning issue, namely, freedom for India. We of 
India urge you to request President Roosevelt to memorialize the Churchill 
government, to free the imprisoned Indians, anti-fascist leaders, and to re- 
open negotiations with them for a provisional national government for India 
now. May I respectfully suggest a copy of any resolution on India passed by 
the convention should above all be sent to the British Trades Union Congress, 
Transport House, London. 
—R. Lal Singh, Editor, India News, Member Indian National Congress. 





Chicago, Ill. 

In this hour of crisis when the freedom of our country and the liberty 
of the whole world are at stake, the Polish American Council representing 
five million Americans of Polish ancestry sends you greetings and cordial 
wishes for a most successful convention. May it result not only in the wel- 
fare of your organization but may it also bring greatest good to the. whole 
American nation and to our war effort. 
—Francis X. Swietlik, President, Polish American Council of the United 

States. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Greetings and best wishes for successful convention in spirit of victory 


over fascism. 
—Private John Santo. 





MESSAGE OF THE WORKERS OF SAO PAULO TO THE WORKERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


The workers of Sao Paulo, fraternally united in the defense of those ideals 
that make up our spiritual patrimony, material and cuitural, through Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, salute you, our North American brothers, who are fighting 
for the liberty of both our peoples and for the integrity of all the Americas 
against the destroyers of civilization and humanity. 


THE PULLMAN PORTERS AND MAIDS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Il. 

We are writing to extend to you and the delegates to the Fifth Consti- 
tution Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations our sincere 
and heartiest felicitations, and to congratulate you on the great good con- 
tributed during the past year by your untiring efforts to the whole organized 
labor movement. 

Our organization has observed with interest the increasing role your 
organization is playing in putting into actualities true democratic principles 
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in all your deliberations. The notable acts of achievements by the parent body 
along the lines of unity of the minority groups for the common good during 
these unprecedented times shall beyond a doubt serve as a beacon light to 
all the future leaders in the labor movement. 

Your notable accomplishments in having an aggressive labor leader rise 
to the Executive Board in such a short space of time, as in the case of Willard 
S. Townsend, president of the United Transport Service Employes, is truly an 
example in point of the enlightened policy of the CIO. Which again proves 
that race, color, and creed have no place in the whole labor movement, but 
that merit and ability should be the deciding factor. 

We hope that your convention shall be eminently successful, and that it 
shall long be remembered as the most progressive in the infant years of a 
progressive labor organization, we are with warmest personal regard, 

—C. E. Kendricks, Acting President; J. R. Reese, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Boston, Mass. 
The Slav Committee of Massachusetts wishes to extend greetings and con- 
gratulations to delegates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We 
Slavs deeply appreciate the attitude taken by this convention and your full 
support of the defense work program which is so necessary in obtaining 
complete victory in our struggle for the freedom of humanity. 
—Joseph J. Suk, President. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
In the name of 3,000 members we send to you our heartiest greetings and 
wishes for success in your deliberations. 
—H. Rachmolovitz, Chairman; S. Jonas, Secretary, Workmen’s Circle, Boston 
District Committee. 


Havana, Cuba. 
As you gather today in your annual convention we greet the magnificent 
effort of the American laborers to crush Hitlerism and conquer victoriously. 
We invite you cordially to the Congress of the Confederation of Labor of 
Cuba December 9 to 12, at Havana, Cuba. 
—Lazaro Pena, Secretary; Juan Arevalo, Secretary of Relations, Confedera- 
tion of Labor of Cuba. 


New York, N. Y. 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists extends to convention of Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations warmest fraternal greetings. This conven- 
tion is democracy in action. From assembled delegates we look for aggres- 
sive program supporting our armed forces and those of our allies which will 
aid in winning the war and for consideration of the future which will aid in 


winning the peace. 
—Martin A. Wersing, Executive Secretary. 





New York, N. Y. 
The Negro Labor Victory Committee of Greater New York, an organi- 
zation composed of Negro and white trade unionists, greets your historic 
convention. We are sure that we express the sentiments of 15 million Negro 
Americans when we say that CIO under your exemplary leadership has been 
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one of the main factors in combating job discrimination. We urge the con- 
vention to consider a coordinator of Negro work attached to the National Office 
who will cooperate with the appropriate government agencies for the com- 
plete utilization of Negro manpower so that the four freedoms enunciated by 
our Commander-in-Chief will become a reality to all people who are today 
the victims of oppression. Success to the CIO. 


—Charles A. Collins, Executive Secretary; Dorothy K. Funn, Administrative 
Secretary. 





THE EX-PATIENTS TUBERCULAR HOME OF DENVER, COLO. 


I see in yesterday’s proceedings that you were kind enough to insert my 
telegram of greetings to the convention. I noticed, however, that the name 
of the United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers International Union was 
omitted due to an error. 

I would, therefore, greatly appreciate it if you would be so kind as to 
correct same in the following proceedings. 

Assuring you of my appreciation, I remain, with thanks and personal 
regards, 

—R. Schwartz, Supervisor. 
New York, N. Y. 

General Executive Board of International Workers Order, Labor’s Fra- 
ternal Benefit Society, in conference assembled, extends in the name: of 
155,000 members, overwhelming majority of whom are loyal and devoted 
members of organized labor, warmest fraternal greetings to Annual Con- 
vention of Congress of Industrial Organizations. We hail the tremendous and 
indispensable contributions made by the CIO to war effort. Your record of 
patriotic service to the nation in production of implements of war will hasten 
execution of policy of our Commander-in-Chief to open new offensives against 
our fascist enemies, striking especially at the heart of the Axis by the im- 
mediate opening of an offensive on the European continent. We recognize 
the need to back labor in its vigilance against the new attacks of anti-labor 
defeatist elements whose efforts the social and economic gains of labor aim 
at shattering the national war economy so vital to victory over nazism and 
fascism. We pledge our fullest support and cooperation in the future efforts 
of labor to achieve fullest national and international labor unity in order 
that victory over the Axis may be accomplished in the shortest possible time 
and that labor and the people may resume their forward march to economic 
and social security. 


—Max Bedacht, General Secretary; John E. Middleton, Acting President. 





Detroit, Mich. 


The Polish labor paper, Glos Ludowy, and its thousands of readers, greet 
this historic convention of the great CIO and pledge their full support to the 
progressive policies that will be adopted which will hasten the victory of our f 


nation and our allies over the Axis bandits. 
—W. Kucharski, Editor. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Best wishes for most successful convention. Please extend appreciation 
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Pacific area American Red Cross for wholehearted cooperation extended to 


Red Cross and for the great helpfulness of CIO at all times. 
—A, L. Schafer. 


New York, N. Y. 


The people of India are wholeheartedly anti-fascist, and have pledged 
themselves to fight as free men with the United Nations until the Axis is 
defeated. But the imprisonment of India’s leaders and of thousands of In- 
dia’s workers-has created a situation in which India finds it impossible to 
mobilize its vast strength for our cause. Freedom cannot be defended by 
men who are not free and have little hope of becoming free. This great 
truth should have been burned into the minds of men when the Filipinos re- 
sisted valiantly, whereas large numbers of Burmese welcomes the enemy. 
With India’s 350 million people mobilized on our side winning of the ultimate 
victory is assured, but continuance of the present crisis in India will entail 
enormous sacrifice of American blood and toil. The deadlock in India is 
playing directly into the hands of our enemy. It must be broken. We appeal 
to you and to all American labor to urge mediation by President Roosevelt 
and others so that full resources and energy of India may be harnessed in 
the fight against fascism and for the creation of a free democratic world after 


the war. 
—J. J. Singh, President, India League of America. 





New York, N. Y. 


Permit me to use medium of CIO Convention to express our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to officers and delegates assembled at convention. 
Particularly such organizations as Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers, United Shoe Workers, United Retail and 
Wholesale Employes, and many others who contributed most liberally to the 
Ex-Patients Tuberculosis Home of Denver, Colo., a national free and non- 
sectarian tubercular institution organized 1908. As long as we received the 
support of the labor movement we will continue to help the unfortunate vic- 
tims of tuberculosis who come from the ranks of labor in their great hour of 
trial and need. Please read message of appreciation to convention so all can 
be aware of our appreciation. With thanks and best wishes. 

—R. Schwartz, Supervisor. 


New York, N. Y. 


American ORT Federation—Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training, sends its heartfelt greetings to the convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and conveys its best wishes for the success of your 
important deliberations. 

American labor, which is building the arsenal of democracy for the vic- 
tory of the United Nations, is mindful of the fact that already millions fell 
victims to the fascist war horror, although many refugees succeeded in reach- 
ing a haven of safety, their existences have been uprooted and their economic 
lives have to be rebuilt. It is for the rehabilitation of these numberless vic- 
tims that ORT is now expanding its constructive relief work everywhere. 
ORT is increasing the number of its trade schools and work shops, thus 
enabling more thousands of refugees to learn a trade and to sustain them- 
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selves through their own labor. In ORT workshops in England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and in the United States many refugees from invaded Europe are pro- 
ducing implements of war for the United Nations. 


The leaders of the Congress of Industrial Organizations everywhere have 
been the foremost and generous supporters and contributors of ORT. 


ORT has become dear to the heart of the laboring masses, who have 
always been in the forefront in helping this organization. We are confident 
that this generosity on the part of the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
leaders will be given to ORT also in the future, when its constructive work 
of rehabilitation of human beings becomes more and more essential. 

We take this opportunity to express to the CIO unions our deepest appre- 
ciation for their generous assistance to ORT, and again wish your convention 
the greatest success. 
—George Backer, President, American ORT Federation; Adolph Held, Chair- 

man, Labor and People’s ORT; Senator Robert F. Wagner, Chairman, 

U. S. Congressional ORT Committee. 





THE METHODIST CHURCH 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Resident Bishop, the Boston Area 


On behalf of the Methodist Church, may I extend to you and the dele- 
gates to the CIO Convention a welcome to the city of Boston? This is more 
than a formal greeting. The church has long since seen that the ethical 
ideals of our faith must be translated into the realities of economic and social 
justice. The extraordinary service of the CIO in bringing economic justice 
to the workers of this nation is one in which the church rejoices. It is to be 
hoped that when at last this war is won, men of all faiths may unite with 
great organizations such as your own to the end that the liberty we have 
preserved and the equality we intend to achieve may enable us to move to 
fraternity. 


With every real respect, believe me, ever sincerely yours, 
—G. Bromley Oxnam. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Negro Labor Victory of Buffalo highly commends your public pro- 
nouncement against racial discrimination. If democracy lives bigotry of all 
kinds must be abolished, as you so well contend. We wish you godspeed. 


—A. J. Smitherman, Chairman. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Warm fraternal greetings to Fifth Annual Convention, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, from Southern Workers Defense League. We pledge 
our time and full resources to continued efforts. Eradicate anti-labor violence 
and intimidation in the South. 


Regards to all officers, delegates and visitors. 
—Frank McCallister, Secretary. 





Latin workers stand in solidarity with their brothers in the United 
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States and reaffirm their determination to fight to final victory over fascist 
barbarism. 

—Vincente Lombardo, Toledano Francisco, Perez Leiros, Bernardo Ybanez, 
Salvador Ocampo. 





Message from Mr. Jan Stanczyk, Polish minister of labour and social 
welfare, vice chairman of the International Miners’ Executive, general secre- 
tary of the Polish Miners’ Union, and former chairman of the Polish Trade 
Union Congress. 


My dear President and Congress delegates: 


While thanking you most cordially for the greetings to the Polish working 
classes which you forwarded to me on behalf of the CIO, I would like to in- 
form you that on the anniversary of the barbarous invasion of my country by 
the nazi hordes I have transmitted your message to Poland by radio from 
London. 


I take this opportunity, my dear president and dear congress delegates, 
to thank you once more for the privilege which you extended to me during 
the last CIO Congress in Detroit, in inviting me to address it on behalf of the 
Polish working classes and of the workers of the countries conquered by Ger- 
many. I shall always remember with deep emotion the imposing manifesta- 
tions of the solidarity and determination of all the delegates of the CIO to 
carry on the struggle against nazi and fascist tyranny to a victorious end, 
a determination expressed by the unanimous resolution to support the war 
efforts of all nations engaged in the deadly combat in defense of democracy 
and of the ideals of liberty. 


Dear friends, every day we hear from Poland, and from all countries 
occupied by the nazi tyrants, reports of unceasing mass executions of workers, 
farmers and intellectuals. Tens of thousands Poles are being tortured to 
death in concentration camps by the German jailers for fidelity to the cause 
of human liberty. All the trades union leaders who were unable to escape the 
clutches of the Hitlerites had been done to death. 


While writing this message to you I have received the sad news of the 
execution of three prominent leaders of the Polish miners. One of them 
was a member of the International Miners’ Federation. Apart from the mass 
executions and deportations to concentration camps, the Germans are literally 
kidnaping in Poland and in the other occupied countries hundreds of thousands 
of men and women, whom they put to forced labor in Germany. And remem- 
ber, that forced labor in Germany, into which the Germans have pressed by 
now nearly six million men and women, is only one of the monstrous methods 
which the German barbarians apply for the physical extermination of the 
population of the occupied countries. 


After a year or more of hard labor, starvation, and living in unheated 
barracks, these modern slaves are being sent back to their countries, with 
their health broken and in a state of physical exhaustion which permanently 
incapacitates them for any normal work. Nearly one-half of these wretched 
victims of the German “New Order” succumb after a relatively short time. 


Dear friends, the new order which nazi Germany introduced into the 
occupied countries and which they and their Italian and Japanese satellites 
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desire to impose on the whole world is but one vast concentration camp peo- 
pled by millions of innocent victims watched and tortured by the Hitlerite 
hangmen. 

Of all the occupied countries, the Polish people suffer most from German 
beastliness and vengefulness. The Germans cannot forget that Poland was 
the first to take up the challenge of German barbarism, they cannot forgive 
the Polish people the refusal to produce traitors who would be willing to 
collaborate with them in the enslavement of Poland. 

In spite of the mass executions and tortures, in spite of the concentration 
camps and deportations to forced labor, the Polish people have never ceased 
to struggle against the invader in the unshakeable belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph and victory of all the liberty-loving nations over the monstrous tyranny 
of nazism and fascism. In this heroic struggle for liberty the Polish people 
are fighting side by side with all the conquered and oppressed peoples of 
Europe. 

I cannot abstain from emphasizing that it is you, the workers of America, 
together with the entire American nation and with your great and noble 
President, who represents the brightest hope of all the people struggling, 
perishing, and suffering for the cause of freedom. The awareness that the 
mighty American nation and especially that the laboring masses of America 
stand in the common front in the struggle against tyranny is sustaining our 
invincible faith not only in victory but in its speedy achievement. Remember, 
dear friends, that every day by which war and the rule of nazi tyranny in 
Europe is prolonged is being paid by the blood, the life and the dire suffering 
of millions of men. 

While sending you, my dear president, the delegates of the congress and 
all workers organized in the CIO, my heartfelt greetings and wishes for the 
success of our unity and solidarity in our common effort to defeat the most 
monstrous iniquity known in the history of mankind, which is nazism and 
fascism—I am filled with profound belief in the speedy approach of the hour 
of victory, longed for by all the liberty-loving nations. 

However, we workers in Europe and, I am sure, American workers, too, 
are fighting not only on the battlefields for victory over tyranny and oppres- 
sion. The workers of the world are fighting also for a better world, they are 
fighting in order that the post-war world born of the martyrdom and the 
sacrifices of millions of soldiers at the fronts and of the working people in the 
factories should be different from the world of the past. 

We shall never return to that world of wealth for the few and exploitation 
and misery of unemployment for the masses. Together with the tyranny 
defeated on the battlefield the old order, too, must perish. The new world 
for which we are fighting must and shall be a world of liberty for nations and 
for individuals, of prosperity and social justice for all. A world for which it 
is worthwhile to struggle and to suffer. 


(Signed) JAN STANCZYK. 
London, November, 1942. 
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